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COMMUNITY STUDIES IN JAPAN AND CHINA: A SYMPOSIUM 
INTRODUCTION 
ROBERT REDFIELD* 


University of Chicago 


Ft ereeres: as distinct from a primitive society, is expressed and re 
corded in the written works of its reflective and highly creative minds. 
It develops what simpler forms of living have not: a “‘great tradition’’ of the 
literate and critical few. Beneath and within this high culture live the common 
people, whose ‘‘little tradition’’ is creator and then creature of the philosophy, 
science and fine art of the great tradition. 

The Orientalist is, by and large, a student of the great traditions; the an- 
thropologist and field-sociologist, of the little traditions. Once the two studied 
apart: the Orientalist, the written documents and artistic products of the liter- 
ate few of the great civilizations; the anthropologist, the peoples who live by 
little traditions only. Now the two kinds of students are about to meet in the 
Far East. Fei Hsiao-tung, anthropologist, having studied Chinese villages, 
asks himself, How did the teaching of Confucius and Mencius justify the privi- 
leges of the ruling class and affect the life of the Chinese peasant?* Ameri- 
cans wanting to understand Japan, an enemy become ally, extend their interest 
from the history, state religion and formal politics of Japan to the village life 
of farmers and fishermen. In the civilizations, a village is not to be understood 
without reference to its great tradition and its state-wide institutions; and a 
philosophy, an art, a religion or a government is seen afresh and more broadly 
if one moves to view it, as it now comes to be said, ‘‘at the grass-roots.” 

The form in which the anthropologist or field-sociologist is apt to present 
his earthy view of a civilization is ‘the community study.’’ In the following 
papers Beardsley and Fried make us understand, I think, the reasons why this 
form of investigation provides important access to understanding of China and 
of Japan. Simplified, the reasons are two: the community is a natural human 
whole; and the community study is relevant to many kinds of scholarly, scien- 
tific or practical purposes. 

*The author is professor of anthropology at the University of Chicago. Among his 
publications, his most recent is The Primitive World and Its Transformations (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1953). 


1Fei Hsiao-tung, China’s Gentry, Essays in Rural-Urban Relations, (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953). 
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A ‘‘community study’’ of Japan or China follows from ‘‘self-conscious con- 
cern with the integrated institutional pattern operating within a clearly speci- 
fied locality’’ (Fried). It has ‘‘the advantage of dealing with a genuine, clearly 
defined, natural socio-cultural unit large enough to display the full range of 
aspects of culture...yet small enough to permit close observation of these 
aspects and their interrelations.”’ (Beardsley). This is to say that in such a 
. Study one meets human beings, in their local variety, completely: all of the 
people and institutions necessary for the carrying on of a common life; and all 
of the aspects and experiences of that life from birth to death. The community 
study is therefore a way in which social scientists work that is congenial to 
the spirit of the humanistic disciplines. It deals with human beings in toto, 
and without breaking their humanity up into the atomized parts of the more 
**behavioral’’ sciences. It preserves the direct perception. At the same time 
the maker of a community study, while retaining the ‘holistic’ human reality, 
strives to develop and to use methods that will qualify as scientific: he strug- 
gles to define the concepts for the characterization of this human whole, and 
he refines and submits to examination and criticism his procedures of ob- 
servation, record and analysis. In the following papers one reads much about 
the latter: the technical methods. Both Fried and Beardsley tell us about the 
problems of choosing the community to be studied, about grouping communities 
in classes, about the nature of the field work, and about the use of formal 
records, historical documents, interviews, questionnaires and biographies. 
The Japanese studies, being for the most part recent or current, benefit by 
very recent developments in field procedure, and by organization and planning 
of research, as the earlier Chinese studies did not. 

These two reviews make reference to many of the kinds of purposes which 
may shape studies in rural communities. The Japanese, like many Western 
peoples, assiduously collected disappearing folklore, in part no doubt moti- 
vated by interest and pride in their life and past, and in order to preserve and 
to exhibit it. In the work of Ono, apparently, (Beardsley, footnote 21) histori- 
cal materials from rural communities have been assembled into a history of 
typical Japanese village communities, as has been done for English villages 
by Seebohm, Peake and others, and for Swedish villages by Sigurd Erixon. Or 
rural stiidies may be shaped by practical purposes, as Yanagida’s investiga- 
tions were carried on to guide the construction of a truly Japanese legal code. 
The interest in practical problems in the community propels and guides many 
rural or urban studies, as in the social survey early used in China (but not 
introduced into Japan?), or in Buck’s study of land use. 

The instances just mentioned are not quite community studies. When the 
true community study came to be made in numbers and with conscious com 
sideration of the method in both China and Japan in the last fifteen years, it 
came to be made with three purposes appearing with varying emphasis in 
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particular studies. The purpose that may perhaps be conceived as central is 
expressed by the question, What is the general and persisting character of the 
Japanese (or Chinese) society and culture? Also present is the question, What 
shall we do (or what did we do) with regard to some practical action? (Fei’s 
study of the industrialization of rural China; Chen Ta’s study of the effects of 
emigration; the Raper report.) The third kind of question is that appropriate to 
the more theoretically minded investigator: What is the general nature of this 
class of social phenomena? (Embree’s interest in social structure and espe- 
cially in cooperative work groups; Fried’s question? whether the kan-ch’ing 
relationship is functionally similar to the godparental relationship in medieval 
Europe or in Spanish-America.) The community study ilies on uncommitted 
ground; it may be used to provide a total context to understand some human 
phenomenon found in many societies or civilizations, or to test a scientist’s 
hypothesis as to some limited relationship stated generally. It may provide an 
understanding to guide the legislator or the social reformer. It may, primarily 
and centrally, offer itself as standing for or contributing to our comprehension 
of China or of Japan. 

As a contributor to our understanding of China or Japan as a coherent way 
of life, the community study requires not merely the special procedures that 
receive so much attention in Fried’s pages that follow, but also a choice of 
central organizing idea, of a basic concept, for holding in the mind the small 
community as an analyzable system. Fei’s study, Earthbound China, does this 
in one way by choosing the relations of land, population, occupational spe- 
cialization and capital formation as a basis for characterizing and classifying 
Chinese rural communities. Thus the concepts begin to form out of a concern 
with practical matters that need be dealt with in China. But other studies in 
China look particularly to familism, or emigration, and for the most part adopt 
no chosen way of conceiving the community as a whole. 

The community studies made in Japan, in contrast, do exhibit a fairly con- 
sistent choice of position taken and a corresponding form of thought. The 
studies made by Westerners, writes Beardsley, ‘‘have consistently aimed at 
one predominant objective...to find common denominators at the grassroots 
level of Japanese culture.’’ And the predominant form of thought employed in 
describing these Japanese communities has been social structure: the com- 
munity as a system of institutionalized functions and statuses between kinds 
of people. This bent began with Embree’s study (suggested by Radcliffe- 
Brown) and continues, on the whole, in the later work, as we may judge from 
what Beardsley tells us about it. For, among the results already realized, 
Beardsley includes ‘‘the demonstration of the neat dove-tailing of work cycles 
with cycles of social and ceremonial activity...’’ the demonstration of equal- 


*Morton Fried, Fabric of Chinese Society, p. 227 
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level relationships in the local system of cooperation and reciprocal obliga- 
tion, and (in Ishino’s study), ‘‘the intricate vertical structuring of social re- 
lations dominated by distinctive hierarchical patterns.” And so, in the Japa- 
nese studies, there begins to appear a characterization of the social structure 
of the Japanese little community, with, now, some understanding of the in- 
fluences of the industrial-commercial economy upon this structure, and per- 
haps of the extensions of this structure of the folk society into the life and 


institutions of modern Japan.’ 
The American studies made in Japan conceive the little community chiefly 


as social structure. The worth of this concept, in providing an analysis of a 
small society, has been shown especially by the British anthropologists 
(Radcliffe-Brown, Evans-Pritchard, Fortes, Firth and others), We begin to 
hope for its development as a theoretical basis for the analysis of communi- 
ties that will include African, Chinese, Japanese and Indian small 
communities. 

In the meantime some will push the conceptualization of community life 
into “other research levels and interests’? (Beardsley). What are some of 
these? One possibility is the more explicit statement of ecological relation- 
ships. In studies of villages in other parts of the world‘ social structure is 
related to another conception of the small community: the concurrent relation- 
ships of man and nature, or the spatial and temporal ordering of peoples and 
their interrelationships in a rural or rural-urban area. Had the theoretical in- 
terest imported to Japan from the West occurred at a slightly earlier time, or 
through a different scientific leadership, the studies in Japan might have 
been more concerned with ecology and less with social structure than they 
are. From what Beardsley writes, one supposes that data as to ecological and 
demographic matters are to be found in the many writings of the Japanese 
students of rural life. 

Ecological system and social structure constitute a closely related pair 
of conceptions for the analysis of a small community. They represent that 
view of the village which sees it as people in relation to their land and to 
one another. The mind may turn in other directions, One may think of a small 
community as a kind of human being, a “modal personality,’’ and as a charac- 
teristic biography, a typical life-experience, in the course of which such a 
typical personality is made and lives and dies. Such a view of primitive or, 
indeed, of national communities appear in recent studies, made in America, 


‘Iwao Ishino and John W. Bennett, The Japanese Labor Boss System: A Description 
and a Preliminary Sociological Analysis. Ohio State University Research Foundation 
and Department of Sociology, Report No. 3, (Columbus, Ohio, April, 1953) second edi- 
tion; also other publications of this series, 

“As for the Sudanese Nuer: E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Nuer. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1940). Later editions, 1947, 1950. And for Swedish Scania: Borje Hanssen, 
Osterlen, (Halsingborg, Lts. Forlag, 1953). 
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of “personality and culture’’ or of “‘national character.’’ Beardsley writes of 
a “crying need’’ for data relevant to such a conception for Japan, and Fried 
remarks on the absence of ‘‘psychologically oriented” studies in China (Hsu’s 
book being in part an exception). Insofar as China has been conceived as a 
kind of person, the beginning has been made, not in China, but in the study 
of Chinese in America.* 

The humanistic student of China or of Japan does not ordinarily conceive 
of those civilizations as ecological system, social structure or modal per- 
sonality. The materials of the Orientalist being for the most part the written 
or artistic products of the more creative Chinese and Japanese minds, the 
civilization is conceived as values and as ideas or forms of thought.* The 
anthropologist or field-sociologist, engaged in developing a theoretical analy- 
sis for the small community he studies, is apt to begin with “society”; the 
Orientalist, historian or philosopher, with “‘culture.’’ But the two do not and 
probably cannot stay apart. The small community may be conceived as a sys- 
tem of values, as ways of conceiving existence and norm, as a total outlook 
on life.” Values and world-view of the Chinese villager appear, although not 
expressed as a considered system, in some of the descriptions of Oriental 
village life; Beardsley, toward the end of his paper that follows, refers to 


the **psychological and social orientations”’ (i.e., values and forms of thought) 
that may be learned about from reading some of the studies made by Japanese 
students of Japanese communities. In the further development of community 
studies in Japan (and, one day, in China!) we may expect serious study of the 
community as a system of values or a view of the world.* 

The connection that community studies will make with the studies of the 
**Great Traditions” of the Orient is indicated, also, in the growing interest 


5Theodora M. Abel and Francis L. K. Hsu, *‘Some Aspects of Personality of Chi- 
nese as Revealed by the Rorschach Test,’’ Rorschach Research Exchange and Journal 
of Projective Techniques, XIII: 285<301,\1949; Ruth Bunzel, Explorations in Chinese 
Culture (unpublished manuscript), Research in Contemporary Cultures Seminar, Co- 
lumbia University, New_York, 1950; Warner Muensterberger, ‘‘Orality and Dependence: 
Characteristics of Southern Chinese,’’? Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences, Vol. 
3, PPe 37=69; John H. Weakland, **The Organization of Action in Chinese Culture,’’ 
Psychiatry, Vol. 13, No. 3, August, 1950, pp. 361-370. 

*Studies in Chinese Thought, ed. by Arthur F. Wright, (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1953); F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1946). 

7Robert Redfield, The Little Community, Uppsala University, 1954 (forthcoming). 

*As has been done with reference to several different kinds of villages in the Ameri- 
can Southwest by the Kluckhohns and their associates. See Clyde Kluckhohn, ‘*Values 
and Value-Orientations in the Theory of Action’? in Toward a General Theory of Ac- 
tion, edited by Talcott Parsons and Edward Shils (Harvard University Press, 1951), 
page 422; F. Kluckhohn, “Dominant and Substitute Profiles of Cultural Orientations: 
Their Significance for the Analysis of Social Stratification,’’ Social Forces, Vol. 28, 
No. 4, May, 1950, pp. 276=93; F. Kluckhohn, ‘Dominant and Variant Cultural Value 
Orientations,’’ Social Welfare Forum, 1951, pp. 97=113. See also Sol Tax, ‘*World View 
and Social Relations in Guatemala,’? American Anthropologist, 1941, Vol. 43, No. 1, 


Pp. 27=47, 
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of anthropologists and sociologists in ways to think about and to analyze the 
relations between the village community and the national state of which that 
village is but one small part. In the Westerners’ studies of Japanese com- 
munities, where the central purpose was to understand the Japanese people 
and nation as a whole, to enable military men and civil administrators to deal 
effectively with that people and nation, this problem appeared at once in the 
question of the “‘representativeness” of the community chosen: Why choose 
this village to study? What, of all that is Japan, does this village tell us? 
**The problem of defining Japanese community types,”’ writes Beardsley, ‘'... 
is a long-range project which will require much close study and hard thought 
from many points of view.’’ And, in the last sentence of his paper, he says: 
‘*The study of a modern nation’s many social and cultural levels...calls for 
substantial borrowing and reciprocal help from social sciences and humani- 
ties, in order to make the necessary chain of connections from village to 
city, from custom to constitution, and from folk to national citizenry...."’ 

Here again methods developed in one part of the world may prove helpful 
in another. Julian Steward has suggested some conceptions® that will be 
useful in establishing this chain of connections, and with his associates has 
tried out these conceptions in a forthcoming book on Puerto Rico. Other 
ways of relating the village community to the town, city and national state 
have been proposed and applied: for Latin-America and certain other parts of 
the world by Betty Starr;*° for Swedish rural communities by Bérje Hanssen;** 
especially for North American regions by Howard Odum.” When these words 
appear in print there will have recently occurred a discussion by anthro- 
pologists and sociologists of concepts and methods as they change and de- 
velop in moving from the study of isolated primitive communities to the study 
of peasants, and of urbanized and more rapidly changing communities.” 

We are moving toward the development of a wider and better articulated 
universe of discourse for the comparative study of cultures and civilizations. 
For one thing, the methods and results of the study of communities in one 
cultural region are compared with one another. Intensive and exacting com- 
parisons at this level, for studies of native African communities in terms of 
social structure, are carried on by the British anthropologists; and Fortes, 
Firth and Evans-Pritchard begin to try to extend the effectiveness of this 


*Julian H. Steward, Area Research. Theory and Practice. (New York: Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 1950, Bulletin 63). 

Betty Searr, *‘Los Tuxtlas: A Study of Levels of Communal Relations.’’ (Micro- 
filmed copies available in the University of Chicago Library and in the Pan American 
Union Library, Washington, D. C.) 

0p. cit. 

“Howard W. Odum, Understanding Society, The Principles of Dynamic Sociology, 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947). 

‘3At the March, 1954, meeting of the’ Central Seates Anthropological Society and of 
the Ohio Valley Sociological Society. 
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organizing concept in small communities lying within-civilizations in Europe 
or in Latin-America. Community studies of India, recently become numerous, 
have been briefly reported in separate publications too numerous to cite here; 
they were examined in a meeting of some of those who have recently made 
such studies.’* Now, in the papers that follow this Introduction, a review is 
made of such studies already made in China and in Japan. We see that the 
number of published studies in those two countries is yet very small: for 
China, Fried recognizes eight; for Japan today, in spite of the great deal of 
work now current or in preparation for the press, there is still only a single 
published study in English: Embree’s Suye Mura. The time is not yet come— 
though soon it may—for the studies of Japanese rural communities to make 
the sort of abstract characterization of the typical Japanese community and 
that extended discussion of particular elements of the local culture which 
have been accomplished for Middle America,** where many more community 
studies have been made, 

The universe of scientific and scholarly discourse widens also to unite 
students from different disciplines and to bring together the more ‘“‘scien- 
tific’? and the more “‘humanistic” interests and points of view. The soci- 
ologist and the anthropologist discussed, last spring at Purdue University, 
and elsewhere, their common interests in studying communities; ‘‘teams” 
composed of representatives of several disciplines work together in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan study at Niike, Japan. The partnership of psychologist 
and anthropologist in community studies is now familiar, The more difficult 
development of that ‘‘reciprocal help from social sciences and humanities” 
for which Beardsley calls, gets some stimulation at the University of Chi- 
cago, with the aid of a grant from the Ford Foundation, There the effort is to 
work ‘‘through critical analysis and testing of the methodology of comparative 
cultural studies, through the exploration by groups of specialists of new 
methods for making the systems of thought and value of the major civiliza- 
tions more nearly intelligible to one another, and through the encouragement 
of original research whose methods are more likely to have a wide cross 
cultural applicability...”’** 

These remarks have borne on questions of method and viewpoint in the 
understanding of cultures and civilizations through the study of their small 
communities. There is another interest in the two papers that follow. They 
also raise questions resulting from a comparison of the course of development 
of studies of rural life in Japan and in China, They open a possible enquiry 
into what might become a page in a history of the recent influence of the 


‘In a seminar at the University of Chicago in the Spring of 1954. 

*8Sol Tax and others, Heritage of Conquest, (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1952). 

‘Wright, Studies in Chinese Thought, viieviii (from Introduction by Robert Redfield 
and Milton Singer). 
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West upon the Orient. The papers, to this writer at least, do not answer the 
questions, but those they suggest are interesting. Fried regards the ‘‘pre- 
scientific’’ studies of Chinese life with little favor; Beardsley finds the cor- 
responding early books about Japan ‘“‘perceptive’’ and “valuable for the 
quality of real life they breathe into the picture of Japan.’’ Is this a differ- 
ence between the judgments of Fried and Beardsley, or is it, for some reason, 
true that perceptive and valuable accounts, like those of Hearn and the 
others, were not made by Westerners in China? 

The striking difference between Japan and China in regard to the history 
of rural studies is the great development in Japan by Japanese, before the 
World Wars, of voluminous, detailed and “‘untheoretical’’ studies of folklife, 
without any corresponding development in China, In this respect Japan did 
much as, say, Sweden and Norway did: studied rural communities to collect 
the disappearing folklife, or with reference to some particular social or eco- 
nomic problem, and did not adopt the full community study until after World 
War II. (I am not aware of any true community study in Sweden until that 
made, in direct imitation of Middletown and published in 1943.)*? What were 
the Chinese writing, about their rural communities, before Kulp came to China 
and before Radcliffe-Brown and others stimulated them to adopt Western so- 
cial science? Is this difference between China and Japan in the history of 
rural studies due to the relatively early acceptance of Western technology and 
science in Japan, or are there other explanations? One aspect of the differ- 
ence on which I now comment is the different timing and circumstances of 
Western-Oriental partnership in the making of rural studies. The Japanese and 
the Westerners went their separate ways before and of course during the last 
war, while the Chinese and the Westerners begin rural studies almost hand in 
hand, first with the social survey and then with the community study. Politics 
and war then brought about another difference: the Chinese village studies 
Fried reviews are done, and what goes on now, if anything, in China of that 
kind is not known or reported. But the Japanese-Western partnership, though 
a late event, was so forced by war, administration and post-war connections 
between Japan and America, as to bring about international teams of research 
workers, and to reverse the policy of the Japanese folklore institute so as to 
produce nine volumes of community studies (Beardsley, footnote 12). Japa- 
Mese community studies are a lively field of international cooperation; Chi- 
mese studies are in indefinite suspense. Yet Fei and the others, through 
their books, are still members of the ever widening community of students of 
communities; we shall continue to include them; the mind and the work of the 
worker, once recorded, are not severed from one ancther in lands where minds 
are free. — 


1’Martin S. Allwood and Inga-Britt Ranemark, Medelby, (Stockholm: Albert Bonniers 
forlag, 1943). 
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HE present article will analyze some of the major currents in the study of 

Chinese culture in terms of functioning communities. We will turn, first, 
to works of the nineteenth and early twentieth century, showing why these 
accounts, no matter how well done, were not community studies. We shall then 
turn successively to the pioneer scientific work on Chinese communities, the 
social surveys, and to the several published community studies which are 
largely anthropological in their organization and execution. The second sec- 
tion of this paper deals with the methodology of modern community studies in 
China and discusses problems of field method and of topical organization and 
interpretation. In a third section the emphasis rests upon subdisciplinary 
specializations, e.g., economic, sociological, psychological and so on. In this 
case the term ‘‘subdisciplinary’® is used because, with certain notable ex- 
ceptions, the specialist work has been carried on within a broader anthropo- 
logical approach. In this section we will attempt to outline what has been 
done, and to point out the most significant gaps that remain. 

History, which might be treated with the previously mentioned fields as an 
avenue of specialization within a broader anthropological framework, receives 
separate treatment primarily because of the advantages an historical approach 
can offer all anthropological studies, even those with a tendency to emphasize 
a particular aspect of the data, such as its economic or psychological sig- 
nificance. Since, however, relatively little reliance has been placed until now 
on historical methods in the study of Chinese communities, our remarks will 
be confined for the most part to suggestions as to the mode of application of 
historical work to community studies and the benefits that may be reasonably 
expected to flow therefrom. 


I, ASURVEY OF THE LITERATURE 


In 1932 R. H. Tawney wrote of our topic: 


The scientific study of Chinese society is still in its infancy. Such industrialism as 
exists, being novel, has been frequently described; but the massive and permanent 
background of the traditional economy has received less attention. In spite of ad- 


*The author is assistant professor of anthropology at Columbia University. He is 
the author of The Fabric of Chinese Society. 
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mirable work by “hinese and foreign scholars, many aspects of the economic organi- 
zation and social structure of China are still but partially known. 


In 1945 Fei Hsiao-tung thought enough of that passage to reproduce it in his 
own text,” thereby underlining the view it contained, extending it to the mo- 
ment of writing, and presumably adding the reassurance that it did apply to 
works in Chinese as well as to those in western languages. 

Yet it is clear that such a statement deliberately excludes a large volume 
of material. Our first question must be, then, what is the nature of the pre- 
scientific descriptions of Chinese culture and society and why are they la- 
belled non-scientific? In other words, why can we not admit such volumes as 
Doolittle’s Social Life of the Chinese, Smith’s Viilage Life in China, ot Leong 
afd Tao’s Village and Town Life in China as community studies? Actually, 
there ate three separate traditions involved in the description of Chinese 
socio-cultural units: early non-scientific works produced almost without ex- 
ception by westerners, social surveys which were done jointly by Chinese and 
western scholars, and community studies which have been done for the most 
patt by Chinese anthropologists. 

The Early Works. The ‘‘authorities’’ cited in the eleventh edition of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica (1910) for an anonymous article on ‘*China——Social 
Life’’ give us a selection of titles which will throw some light on pre-scien- 
tific work on contemporary Chinese social life: Sir John F. Davies, China (2 
vols., London, 1857); E. Réclus, The Universal Geography, vol. vii (Eng. 
trans. ed. by E. G. Ravenstein and A. H. Keane); E. and O. Réclus, L’Empire 
du milieu (Paris, 1902); Sir R. K. Douglas, Society in China (London, 1895); 
J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese (2 vols., New York, 1867); H. A. 
Giles, China and the Chinese (1902); E. Bard, Les Chinois chez eux (Paris, 
1900); A. G. Jones, Desultoty Notes on Chinese Etiquette (Shanghai, 1906); 
Mrs, Archibald Little, Intimate China (London, 1899), and The Land of the 
Blue Gown (London, 1902); E. H. Parker, John Chinaman and a Few Others 
(London, 1901); J. Dyer-Ball, Things Chinese (Shanghai, 1903); Cheng Kitung, 
The Chinese Painted by Themselves (Eng. trans. by J. Millington, London, 
1885); L. Richard, Comprehensive Geography of the Chinese Empire (Shang- 
hai, 1908).* 

Actually, this listing gives only a fraction of the titles that were available in 
1910, but, even though carefully selected, the books referred to are far from 
uniform in quality. Some of them, like the Doolittle volumes, still retain much 
of their utility, while others have interest only as cutiosities. The work of 
Mrs. Little, fot example, is a repository of anecdotes reflecting the crude 


‘Land and Labour in China (London, 1932), 23. _ 
*Fei Hsiao-tung and Chang Chih-i, Earthbound China, (Chicago, 1945) viii. 
*Eneyclopaedia Brittanica, Eleventh Edition (London, 1910) 6:174. 
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methods of observation and the frequent lack of rapport which marked many ac- 
counts of that time. In the following passage Mrs. Little is discussing a house 
she wished to occupy: 


I was annoyed to find the furniture...not yet cleaned...[and] the shrine... still 
there. When I remarked on this the cook explained it could not be moved. ‘Well then, 
it must be cleaned,’’ I said, attacking it with a feather brush. The coolies all cried 
out at once, “You must not touch it!’ ... Presently the farmer appeared...It seemed 
only he could clean it, but he proceeded to do so with so much reverence it was evi- 
dent that the accumulations of dust would never get removed. So I rubbed and brushed 
and generally knocked things about. At last they managed to convey to me that it was 
not a shrine, but the Holy Place, where the ancestral tablets were kept. ‘*Oh the an- 
cestors,”’ I then said, ‘‘well they do not like dirt. They would like to be clean... We 
put fresh flowers before the pictures of our ancestors,’’ I said.‘ 


” it does so 


If the study of man warrants the designation “‘social science, 
because it utilizes methods which are as free of preconceptions as possible 
and because no extraneous limitations, such as those of a specific moral code, 
are placed on the description of the subject. Under such conditions we must 
look askance at a book which begins with the statement, ‘The Chinaman’s 
mind is a profound and inexplicable puzzle that many have vainly endeavoured 
to solve’’;® while it is difficult to evaluate an account which asserts at the 
beginning that ‘‘it is impossible to walk for five minutes in the smallest vil- 
lage or the largest town without seeing much which had better not be put on 
paper.’ We hasten to add, however, that the foregoing sentences do not re- 
flect the approach of all the early observers, though it would seem that the 
intellectual climate of the time predisposed the writers to subjectivity and the 
facile use of value-judgments.’ 

The main failings of the early works can be summed up, beginning with the 
lack of objectivity already noted. Most of the writers were missionaries or at 
least highly self-conscious Christians; in certain areas of behavior they found 
it impossible to avoid moralizing. Invariably these attitudes led to faulty re- 
porting and interpretation. Early writers generally failed to specify the sources 
of their information and we are seldom told to what localities their descriptions 
apply. Often the writer will blithely include within a single paragraph data 
drawn from the four corners of the empire. Even in cases in which the writer 
limits his area more carefully, as did Doolittle, there is little concern with 
the identification of sources of data~—just what was seen and when and under 
what conditions, just what was said, by whom and under what conditions, etc. 


“Mrs. Archibald Little, The Land of the Blue Gown (London, 1902) 141-2. 

5}. MacGowan, Sidelights on Chinese Life (London, 1907) 1. 

‘Edwin J. Dukes, Everyday Life In China (London, 1865) 3. 

"See, for example, Edward Alsworth Ross, The Changing Chinese (New York, 1911). 
Despite Ross’ standing as a professional sociologist his pages are even more crowded 
with a priori judgments than are the works cited above. 
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Also, excepting only the most obvious acknowledgement of differences be- 
tween rich and poor, there is no presentation of the variation in a culture trait 
that occurs when different classes occupy a common area. But this remark, as 
we shall see, is perhaps overly critical since it is, to date, only the excep- 
tional study which takes cognizance of it. There is no concept of an operating 
community in the early works; no picture emerges of places that really existed 
in time and space. Ultimately, the major drawback, which is at the root of the 
other faults, is the absence of a functional approach. The institutions de- 
scribed do not fall into a pattern of life as it might be led and experienced by 
a human being. If there is any unifying theme in the works of early writers it 
is the concern with the ‘Chinese mind’? which in most of the works consulted 
appears as an entity sui generis, a thing which itself was regarded as the 
major causal factor in the society under study. 

The early studies were written, if we exclude the desire for fame and fortune 
which surely motivated several, for three reasons. Most of them were to aid 
new missionaries in their attempts to deal with a strange culture. Some were 
published to help officials, civil servants, businessmen or merely alien travel- 
lers to understand their new milieu. Finally, there were a few that represented 
earnest attempts on the part of literate Chinese to cope with and reply to the 


charges made against their own culture in the works of foreigners.* However, 
it is clear that the early works were regarded as deficient even in their own 
day. It is not surprising that from one of the most acute observers of that time 
should have come a prescient view of the value of community study in China: 


It has been said that in the present stage of our intercourse with the Chinese there 
are three ways in which we can come to some knowledge of their social life——by the 
study of their novels, their ballads, and their plays. Each of these sources of in- 
formation doubtless has its worth, but there is likewise a fourth, more valuable than 
all of them combined, a source not open to everyone who writes on China and the 
Chinese. It is the study of the family life of the Chinese in their own homes. A for- 
eigner may live in a Chinese city for a decade, and not gain as much knowledge of the 
interior life of the people as he can acquire by living twelve months in a Chinese 
village.° 


The Social Surveys, The introduction of sociology into China is a subject of 
considerable importance and interest since it gives clear insight into the 
struggles between the traditional Chinese interpretations of man and society 
and those of the newer Western sciences of man. The subject also throws 
light on the development of social policy in twentieth century China; soci- 
ology, social work and social reform often being taken as synonymous by 
Chinese intellectuals. To some extent Chinese sociology may be said to have 


®See Col. Tcheng Ki-Tong, The Chinese Painted by Themselves (London, n.d. 
1885?) and Leong and Tao, Village and Town Life in China (London, 1915). 
*Arthur H. Smith, Chinese Characteristics (New York, 1894) 14. 
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been dominated by the technique of the social survey and we shall here con- 
centrate on the period in which Chinese and foreign social scientists took the 
methods and concepts of the social survey and applied them to the Chinese 
countryside. 

The social survey has been defined as ‘‘a first hand investigation, analysis 
and coordination of economic, sociological and other related aspects of a se- 
lected community or group.’"° Frequently traced back to the French soci- 
ologist, Frederick LePlay, this tool of sociological study reached its highest 
development in England and the United States, in fact reaching China through 
the intermediary efforts of teachers and practitioners from the latter country.” 

The date of the earliest social survey made in China is in doubt** but one 
of the earliest was initiated in 1917 when, under the direction of C. G. Ditt- 
mer, a study was made of the mode of life of Chinese families as reflected in 
the household finances of 159 peasant families living near Peking.” In 1921, 
the classic study of Gamble and Burgess, Peking, A Social Survey, was pub- 
lished and since that time there has been a fairly steady output of social 
surveys in China. 

The definition of the social survey is quite flexible and studies of remarka- 
ble diversity in aim and treatment are lumped together under this rubric. Thus, 
the original core problem of the social survey, the study of family budgets, 
has given way to highly specialized economic studies often centering upon a 
trade or industry rather than a communal aggregate of people, surveys of social 
damage such as the effects of flood or war, and studies of education reform 


in peasant villages, among others.** 


1°Niles Carpenter, ‘Social Surveys,’’ Ency. Soc. Sci. (New York, 1937) Vol. 7: 152. 

"See Chao Ch’eng-hsin, ‘‘She-hui tiao-ch’a yu she-ch’t yen-chiu” (Social Surveys 
and Community Studies) Sociological World, 9 (Peiping, 1936) 156ff.; Li Ching-han 
(Franklin C. H. Lee), ‘*She-hui tiao-ch’a yiin-tung’’ (The Social Survey Movement in 
China) Sociological World (1927); Wang Yu-ch’tan, ‘'The Development of Modern Social 
Sciences in China,” Pacific Affairs, 11 (1938) 360-2. 

“Both Wang Yurch’uan and Franklin C. H. Lee cite the work done among Peking 
ricksha pullers by students under the direction of T’ao Meng-ho as the earliest social 
survey made in China. This may be true insofar as the research was concerned. How- 
ever, my earliest bibliographic reference to this study shows a publication date of 
1925. 

13C, G. Dittmer, ‘*An Estimate of the Standard of Living in China,’’ Quarterly Journ. 
Econ, 33 (1919). 

14Note: The following listing of social surveys by type is intended to be suggestive 
rather than exhaustive. 

I. Generalized Social Surveys 

Probably the best of these remains Li Ching-han (Franklin C. H. Lee), Ting- 
hsien she-bhui kai-k’uang tiao-ch’a (General Social Survey of Ting Hsien) (1933). The 
basic materials of this work with some deletions and additions has been published in 
English by Sidney Gamble under the title, Ting Hsien, A North China Rural Community, 
(New York, 1954). 

Also: H. S. Bucklin (ed.) A Social Survey of Sung-Ka-Hong, China, (Shanghai, 
1924), the Chinese version of which is Chang Ching-yu (ed.), She-bui tiao-ch’a Shen 
Chia Hang shibek’uang (Shanghai, 1924); Ching Ho, the Report of the Preliminary 
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Social surveys made in China, as elsewhere, show varying degrees of so- 
phistication. Generally speaking, the later surveys are of greater value; their 
methods show improvement over those used in the early "twenties and the prob- 
lems with which they are concerned are better and more narrowly defined. 
Still, there is an intrinsic deficiency in the survey approach which results 
from the wide sampling on which it relies. The data are very broad in their 
representation of specific social realities, but they are invariably of little 
depth. Thus, we will find material which relates to hundreds or even thousands 
of families, but rarely do we get any insight into a particular family. There is 
also the danger of entrusting valuable problems to poorly trained investigators 





Survey of the Town of Ching Ho, Hopei, North China, (Peiping, 1931); L. S. Hsu, 
**-ko shih-chén tiao-ch’a ti ch’ang shih’? (A Market-Town Survey Experiment), Socio- 
legical World, 5 (1931), Study of a Typical Chinese Town (Peiping, 1933); Huang-ti, 
**Ch’ing-ho ts’un-chén shé-ch’i” (Ching-ho Village-Town Community), Sociological 
World 10 (1935); Chen Ta, **She-hui tiao-ch’a ti ch’angeshih’’ (An Experiment in Social 
Survey), Tsinghua hsiieh-pao 1 (1924); Jean Dickenson, Observations on the Social 
Life of a North China Village, (Peiping, 1924); Wu Yuey-len, ‘*Life and Culture of the 
Shanam Boat People,’’ Nankai Soc. and Econ, Quart. 9 (1937); Liao T’aiech’u, I-ko 
ch’eng-chiao ti ts*un-lo she-ch*t (Peiping?, 1941); etc. 
Il, Farm Management and Land Utilization Studies: 

C. B. Malone and J. B. Taylor, The Study of Chinese Rural Economy (1924); John 
Lossing Buck, Chinese Farm Economy (Shanghai, 1930), An Economic and Social 
Survey of 102 "Perms near Wubu, Anbuei, China, (Nanking, 1923), Land Utilization in 
China 3 vols. (Chicago, 1937); Chao Ch’eng-hsin, ‘ *Kuang-tung Hsin-hu Tz’u-ch’i 
t’uwti fen-p’ei tiao-ch’a’’ (An Investigation of Land Distribution in Tz’u-ch’i, Hsin-hu 
hsien, Kwangtung), Sociological World, 5 (1931); Sidney Gamble, ‘‘Four Hundred Chi- 
nese Farms,’’ Far Eastern Quarterly 4 (1944); Ruh Tsuin-ts’ui, ‘‘Farm Management 
Study of Eight Representative Localities in North China,’’ Chin. Soc. and Pol. Sci. 
Rev. 24 (1940); Wu Hwa-pao, ‘‘Agricultural Economy of Yung-lo Hsien in Shensi Prov- 
ince,’’ Nankai Soc. & Econ. Quart. 9 (1936); also R. H. Tawney, (ed.) Agrarian China 
(New York, 1939); etc. 

Ill. Specialized Economic Studies: 

Pao Li-te and Chu Chiech’tan, Pei-ching tiet’an yeb tiao-ch’a chi, (Investigation 
of the Peking Rug Industry) (Peking, 1924); H. D. Fong, ‘Rural Weaving and Merchant 
Employers in a North China District," Nankai Soc. & Econ. Quart. 8 (1935); H. D. 
Fong and Y. T. Ku, “Shoe Making in a North China Port,” Ch, Soc. & Pol. Sci. Rev. 
18 (1934-5); Wu Chih, **Handloom Weaving in Kaoyang,’? Monthly Bull. on Econ, 
China, (Tientsin, 1934); etc. 

iV. Family Budget Studies: 

Sidney Gamble, How Chinese Families Live in Peiping (New York, 1933), The 
Household Accounts of Two Chinese Families (New York, 1931); L. K. Tao, Liveli- 
hood in Peking (Peking, 1928); F. T. C. Lee and T. Chin, Village Families in the 
Vicinity of Peiping, (Peiping, 1929); etc. 

V. Disaster and Relief Studies: 

Minor S. Bates, Crop Investigation in the Nanking Area and Sundry Economic 
Data.(Shanghai, 1938), The Nanking Population: employment, earnings and expendi- 
tures (Shanghai, 1939); Lewis S. C. Smythe, War Damage in the Nanking Area (Shang- 
hai, 1938); University of Nanking, The 1931 Flood in China, an Economic Survey 
(Nanking, 1932); etc. 

VI, Education: 

The Tinghsien materials are illustrative (see above); also Li Ching-han, ‘*Wu- 
pai-ie-shih-wu nung-ts’un chia-t’ing chih yen-chiu’’ (A survey of 515 village families), 
Sociological World, 5 (1931); etc. 
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who, because they rely on prepared questionnaires, contribute little to the 
understanding of the matters under consideration. 

For example, Fei Hsiao-tung tells the following story: **One of the villages 
we studied had been previously surveyed. When we asked the people how the 
investigators actually worked in the field, they all laughed. One man told us: 
‘He asked me how many eggs I got each day. I answered none. But when he 
discovered that I had two chickens he thought that I had fooled him. I laughed 
and told him ‘Cocks do not give eggs.’ ’** 

The social survey is generally oriented toward reform and the elimination of 
undesired social institutions; in China they have been invariably so oriented. 
Thus the social survey approach in China has concentrated on what their 
authors thought to be social abnormalities such as poverty, immorality or 
social disorganization. Continuing the early interest in supplying a background 
for missionary work, several of the studies add to the foregoing purpose that 
of making Christianity more compatible with Chinese culture or vice versa. 
Furthermore, and probably as a reaction to the broad generalizing and lack of 
pinpointed data in the early works, the social surveys in China tended to rest 
as heavily as possible on statistics and statistical interpretations. The two 
major orientations, topical and statistical analysis, reproduced in the results 
of the social surveys many of the shortcomings of the early works. Thus, the 
absence of functionalism still produced a disjointed picture of social institu- 
tions which, though now localized still failed to give a clear, consistent, 
dynamic, and integrated picture of human’life. 

Community Studies. The distinguishing mark of the community study is usually 
said to be its self-conscious concern with the integrated institutional pattern 
operating within a clearly specified locality. Thus, where the social survey 
may be recognized by its topical analysis of cultural rubrics, each of which 
is viewed in turn as separate from the rest, the community study places its 
major emphasis on the totality of elements and their interconnections. Since 
the task of describing the total cultural life of any human group is manifestly 
impossible, the anthropologist must make clear the basis of his selection of 
cultural aspects and its theoretical background. Actually two fundamental 
techniques are employed: the intensive investigation of sample units (e.g., 
individuals, families, clans, interest groups, etc.) and the devotion of more 
attention to certain areas of behavior than to others (e.g., technology, econ- 
omy, kinship and social organization rather than art, music or mythology). The 
question immediately arises, then, whether the community study with such 
specialization of approach is in fact different in kind from the social survey. 
This question is more apparent than real as a quick reading of a social survey 
and a community study will prove. Though in fact tending to concentrate ori 


15Earthbound China, 4. 
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ceftain areas of culture, the community study manages to treat most of the 
universals which anthropologists recognize as constituting culture. At the 
very least, however, the community study investigates the points at which 
various institutions merge into and complement one another and, what is more, 
it does this not by achieving maximum response to forms and questionnaires 
but by exhaustive and intimate contact over long periods of time with particu- 
lar persons or groups of persons. 

With this understanding we may now list the community studies relating to 
China. There are not many, but one must note that a thirty year period spans 
the genre and that the first, Daniel H. Kulp II’s Country Life in South China 
(New York, 1925), is separated by more than a decade from the next two, Fei 
Hsiao-tung’s Peasant Life in China (London, 1939), and Chen Ta’s, Emmigrant 
Communities in South China (New York, 1939). Thereafter they become more 
frequent: C. P. Fitzgerald, The Tower of Five Glories (London, 1941); Fei 
Hsiao-tung and Chang Chih-i, Earthbound China (Chicago, 1945); Francis L. 
K. Hsu, Under the Ancestor’s Shadow (New York, 1945); Martin Yang, A Chi- 
nese Village (New York, 1945); Lin Yueh-hwa, The Golden Wing (London, 
1948, but also mimo: New York, 1944); and Morton H. Fried, Fabric of Chinese 
Society (New York, 1953). This list does not pretend to be exhaustive.** 

Kulp’s Country Life in South China is in many ways remarkable. The first 
self-consciously anthropological study of a unit of a complex society is often 
thought to be the Lynd’s Middletown (1929), yet Kulp, though he studied a 
much smaller aggregate of population, tried to use anthropological techniques 
to reach anthropological goals. We shall not labor the question of Kulp’s 
primacy nor shall we investigate his methodology at this point; suffice it to 
remark the gap in time between his own study and the next community study 
done in China and to indicate that, whatever his substantive achievements, it 
would be hard to claim for Kulp any influence in the further development of 
the study of Chinese society. 


46Though this listing may be incomplete, the writer is incapable of extending it. 
Some works are omitted because they do not use the whole-cultural approach so typical 
of the community study. This would apply to Franklin C. H. Lee’s Ting-hsien she-bui 
kai-k’uang tiao-ch’a and Sidney Gamble’s, Ting Hsien: A North China Rural Com- 
munity, despite the extraordinary concern for such things as religious and ceremonial 
detail, recreation, and art which certainly distinguishes these two studies from.all 
others of their kind done in China. My reasons for excluding them as community 
studies are given in some detail in a review of the Gamble book that will soon appear 
in the American Anthropologist. Incidentally, Liao T’aiechu’s I-ko ch’eng-chiao ti 
ts’un lo shé-ch*u and Yang Ching-kun’s, A North China Local Market Economy despite 
their designation as community studies are too specialized to be admitted. 

There is also a group of writers whose work is known to me only through biblio- 
graphic reference in the writings of others. Among these are Cheng An-lan, Huang 
Shih, Li Yu-i, Pao Kuo, and T’ien Ju-k’ang (the last of these now known for his work 
in Sarawak). Naturally, ! cannot evaluate the work of these men. 
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What did happen to further community study technique in China was a rather 
sudden growth of interest in anthropology. For many years the task of further- 
ing anthropological work in China fell to Wu Wen-tsao and Sergei M. Shiroko- 
goroff. The Russian expatriate did the bulk of his work in ethnography and 
physical anthropology but his influence on others, among whom were Kulp and 
Fei, was significant. Professor Wu, however, though less productive of an- 
thropological treatises than Shirokogoroff, played a greater and more direct 
role in the growth of Chinese community studies. Not only was he teacher and 
advisor to most of the men and women who later furthered the community study 
approach but he was instrumental also in introducing the latest developments 
in British anthropology into Chinese universities, especially Yenching. Thus 
Wu arranged for translations of Malinowski’s work and encouraged Radcliffe- 
Brown and other anthropologists to visit China, teach Chinese students, and 
submit original articles to Chinese journals. Most of these articles were exhor- 
tations to go into the field and study village and town life on the spot with an 
anthropological rather than a sociological viewpoint.*” 

From this base was generated the modern community study approach which 
has characterized the work of Chinese anthropologists. It is noteworthy that 
the contributions in the field of Chinese community studies are preponderantly 
from the hands of Chinese social scientists. With the possible exception of 
India, this rather reverses the picture of the foreign scientist setting the pace 
as is the case, for example, in Latin America. 

Before turning to a more detailed study of the aims and methods of the in- 
vestigations cited above, I would like to make one further comment on two of 
the items which have been listed. The studies of C. P. Fitzgerald and F. L. 
K. Hsu, especially the former, may be regarded by some as not properly Chi- 
nese community studies. The basic population in each case was not Han but 
Min-chia, The Min-chia are the descendants of a people centered in Yunnan 
whose linguistic and cultural background though similar to the Chinese shows 
many differences. The Min-chia speak a Sino-Tibetan language; one which has 
undergone a massive onslaught from Chinese, at least in its vocabulary. The 
last major politically independent stand of these people was in the thirteenth 
century, when the Mongols reduced Nan-Chao. Despite the long period which 
has elapsed since that event, and despite evidences of a long history of the 
diffusion of Chinese traits into Nan-Chao prior to its political collapse, the 
Min-chia retain their discrete language and numerous cultural traits which set 
them apart. Fitzgerald in his study was acutely conscious of the Min-chia 
deviation from Chinese norms; Hsu, on the other hand, minimized the differ- 
ences and proceeded to analyze ‘‘West Town”’ as if it were fully representative 

17See Raymond Firth, ‘*Chung Kuo nung-ts’un shé-hui t’uan-chieh-hsing ti yen-chiu”’ 


(Social Stability in North China Village Life), Sociological World 10 (1938), trans. 
into Chinese by Fei Hsiao-tung. 
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of Chinese culture and subject only to such reservations as would be made 
for any other locality. Though we cannot agree with Hsu, we would list both 
of these studies of the Min-chia among Chinese community studies because, 
to state it broadly, the highly acculturated Min-chia represent an important, 
though in many senses peripheral, point on a continuum that is Chinese 


culture. 


I]. THE METHODOLOGY OF SELECTED CHINESE 
COMMUNITY STUDIES 


Discussing community studies in general, Julian H. Steward sums up the 
question of methodology as follows: 

Community studies employ a great variety of methods, which are more or less spe- 
cific to the particular problems being examined, but since this class of studies is 
essentially ethnographic, four methodological considerations are germane to all of 
them: (1) the basis of selection of the community; (2) the use of qualitative methods; 
(3) the use of quantitative methods; (4) the relation of the community to its larger 
context and the use of data of other disciplines.** 


It is necessary for us to divide Steward’s last point in two. In the present 

section we shall consider his first three points plus the question of the rela- 
tion of the community to the larger society of which it is part and reserve to 
two following sections a treatment of the use of the data of other disciplines, 
as well as their own sub-disciplinary specializations and, finally, the uses 
of historical method. 
Community Selection. There are seven points which may be considered in the 
selection of a site for a community study. One, two, or any combination of 
them may suffice in the choice of a site. Unfortunately, not all of those who 
have done community studies have bothered to explain their choice. Those 
who mention this problem frequently do so in an. elliptical fashion, failing to 
report all of the circumstances or the line of thought that preceded the choice 
of locale. Thus, Fitzgerald and Hsu nowhere give any clue to their method of 
afriving at the specific towns in northwestern Yunnan which they studied. 
Likewise, I must arraign myself with Kulp for failing to report in detail on the 
method of community selection. In my own case, I still entertain hopes of pub- 
lishing a broader account of the culture of Ch’u Hsien and expect to give more 
details of this kind later. Perhaps this also applies to some others; Kulp’s 
book is marked ‘*Vol. I’’ though no other volume followed it. 

The seven points which underlie the choice of a site for study include prob- 
lem orientation, sampling, community size, language facility, accessibility, 
personal ties, and restudy. 


18Julian H. Steward, Area Research, Theory and Practice (New York, 1950) 43. 
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(1) Problem orientation. The writer wishes to test a theory or hypothesis and 
must seek a suitable laboratory. Practically every community study done in 
China has used this as a major criterion for community selection, either im- 
plicitly or explicitly. Chen Ta started with the problem of social change in 
communities which had a high rate of emigration to the Nan Yang. He then 
selected three communities for study ‘*because of (1) a long and continuous 
history of emigration, or (2) a rather noticeable influence of the emigrants on 
the home community.’* Later, as a control, Chen added two villages from 
which few emigrants had come.” Fei Hsiao-tung, of all the writers whose 
work is here considered, has paid most attention to the problem of site se- 
lection; he devotes a separate section to this question in Peasant Life in 
China and discusses it at even greater length in Earthbound China, In the 
former study he tells us that the main problem which brought him to Kaihsien- 
kung had to do with social changes stemming from the substitution of modern 
manufacturing techniques and organization for older cottage industry. He was 
also interested in land problems, especially tenure, and in the organization of 
local marketing systems. Kaihsienkung was an important producer of silk, it 
was the site of intensive egricultural development and had interesting patterns 
of land tenure; it was also part of an extensive marketing system which de- 
pended on an intricate system of waterways. In Earthbound China, Fei’s goal 
was both more ambitious and less diffuse. In full pursuit of a method by which 
he hoped to arrive at a taxonomy of Chinese communities, he concentrated on 
a study of land systems, by which he meant, among other things, the ratio of 
population to land, the degree of occupational specialization which existed in 
the community, the presence and degree of capital investment and capitalistic 
techniques, and the prevalent forms of land tenure. The three communities 
which were ultimately studied were selected because they offered, in varying 
degrees, opportunity for studying these problems. Finally, in my own study, 
the interest in social change led to the selection of Ch’u Hsien because it 
was intermediate between major urban centers and the rural hinterland, be- 
cause it contained both urban and rural populations, because it was stratified 
into socio-economic classes, and because it was the political unit which 
functioned as a transmission organ for impulses derived from national and 
provincial political bodies.™ 

(2) Sampling. Actually this is a dual problem. On the one hand, we wish to 
know whether the results of an exhaustive study of the selected locale can be 
generalized to explain events which occur in other locales, more or less 


Chen Ta, Emmigrant Communities in South China, (New York, 1939) 5. 
Ibid. 8. 

tNone of these points are made in Fabric of Chinese Society, but they appear in 
Kin and Nonekin in Chinese Society, University Microfilms (Ann Arbor, 1951) 6ff 
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distant from the site of study but within what is recognized as the same 
culture or culture-area. In this problem one is concerned with the degree to 
which the community studied is representative of a larger cultural entity. On 
the other hand, since no description of a culture, especially a complex culture 
with a long recorded history, can pretend to be complete, we must estimate 
how representative of the community are the sub-units selected for exhaustive 
study. The latter question, which is actually one of determining the reliability 
of any given community study will be discussed below under the heading 
**Quantative Methods.’’ Let us here, however, investigate the former problem 
of sampling. 

To a certain extent, the question of the unique or representative character 
of any specific locale can be settled only after a large number of exhaustive 
studies have been made and compared. In the absence of such materials the 
answer to this question has to be tentative, based largely on common sense 
and on an evaluation of the materials on hand. It is precisely at this point 
that the early pre-scientific descriptions discussed above become valuable. 
By carefully utilizing the older descriptions and checking them against such 
social survey materials as may be available, the anthropologist can do much 
in making certain that the community selected is important for his problem be- 
fore he sets foot in the field. As we will see below, a careful study of his- 
torical materials can also contribute to his understanding prior to fieldwork. 
There are, however, some instances in which previous work is of no value or 
even misleading. In these cases the community study itself must be regarded 
as a pioneering technique. In such situations the first investigator must stress 
the provisional nature of his work and hope that the community will be re- 
studied in the future. 

In Chinese community studies there has been little tendency to overstate 
the significance of the results in terms of the area to which they may be ap- 
plied. Indeed, most of the authors lean the other way, inserting a prominent 
caveat that the community described is not China but an aspect of a huge and 
diversified society. An exception to this is Under the Ancestors’ Shadow 
which, as previously mentioned, describes an acculturated Min-chia com- 
munity. Hsu takes pains to establish the typicality of his population and 
equates it without major reservation to a generalized traditional_ Chinese 
norm. 

(3) Size of the community. Kulp explicitly states that he was attracted to 
Phenix’? village because, among other things, it had a population small 
enough to control descriptively. A similar criterion of selection is also im- 
plicit in Fei, Fei and Chang, and Chen. In my own study, however, I selected 
Ch’u Hsien for the reverse reason. It is the largest population aggregate 
studied as a community in China and was selected for its size. 
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(4) Language. Fei selected Kaihsienkung because he spoke the local dia- 
lect. In my own case, I had originally set the Nanking region as an alternative 
area, preferring to work in the vicinity of Peking because I had been trained 
in that dialect. When the exigencies of the Civil War forced me into the alter- 
nate area, the kuan-hua which is spoken in Ch’u Hsien was sufficiently close 
to offer no obstacles. The family with which I lived, however, came from 
Chinkiang and spoke a dialect which added to the rigors of the work. 

(5) Accessibility. This factor underlies perhaps every community study made 
in China and applies equally to every social survey of a Chinese locale I have 
seen. It is particularly noteworthy that the Sino-Japanese war saw the estab- 
lishment in Yunnan in 1938 of the Yenching-Yunnan Station for Sociological 
Research, under the direction of Wu Wenetsao. The studies of Fei Hsiao-tung, 
Chang Chih-i, and Francis L. K. Hsu grew directly from that event. 

(6) Personal ties. This, the most fortuitous of all the determinants of com- 
munity selection, has also played a role (often the deciding role) in the choice 
of every community studied in China. Lin Yueh-hwa and Martin Yang wrote 
about their own home towns and their own relatives. Fei, in Kaihsienkung, 
was dealing with an area close to his native place. More than that, his sister 
was in charge of the local silk reform program and served to introduce him to 
the community. In Yunnan, Fei used the good services of an aunt who had 
preceded him into the area, as well as a classmate who was native to one of 
the villages studied. Only one village was approached without some sort of 
prior social tie and ne difficulties arose there. 

(7) The last reason for selecting a community is included for its academic 
interest since no examples can be given in China. Ip certain areas of the 
world, communities once studied have been redone. The findings in such cases 
are of great interest since, on the one hand, they represent a check on the 
original findings, and, on the other, give an opportunity for making the closest 
observations of social and cultural change. Though no such work has been 
done in China, the Social Science Research Council has recently granted a 
fellowship for the purpose of restudying Suye Mura, the site of Embree’s study 
in Japan. 

Qualitative Methods. The methods of the community study are largely those 
which have developed in the course of anthropological field work over the 
past half-century or so. Thus they rest for the most part on participant-ob- 
servation, informant interviews, the collection of biographies, reconstruction 
of genealogies, certain psychological tests, and such archival work as is 
practical,** All of these techniques, though adaptable to quantitative research 


programs, are normally applied with a minimum of concern for sampling or 
statistics. The primary goal of the anthropologist using these techniques is to 


22See Steward, op. cit. 45. 
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sketch the culture of the people being studied. Since the subjects of anthro- 
pological research in the past were almost invariably of a simple, homogene- 
ous nature, there was little need for the field worker to concern himself with 
the source of his information, other than to be reasonably certain that he was 
not relying too heavily on the “reports of people who were recognized within 
their own cultures as being markedly deviant. 

In dealing with Chinese communities such an assumption cannot be made; 
one must be prepared to make allowances for shifts in cultural traits corre- 
lating with differences of socio-economic class status. It is surprising how 
frequently such an obvious pitfall has caught students in the past. Among the 
community studies we have cited, Kulp, though making a crude breakdown of 
the population into three classes based upon wealth, fails except in the most 
obvious matters to cite differences in behavior or attitudes correlating with 
the class division he has made. Francis L. K. Hsu, whose book also fails to 
make distinctions based on class except in similarly obvious cases, such as 
the distribution of concubinage, is specific on the matter: 


Some time ago I came to appreciate a difference in social behavior between the 
wealthier households and the poorer ones in some parts of China. The wealthier and 
more scholarly tended to adhere much more to the socially upheld big-family ideal; 
this apparently explains the larger households among the rich as a whole as con- 
trasted with the poor as a whole. 

Using this difference as a springboard, I proceeded to analyze the culture of West 
Town. It is here that an answer may be found to the long puzzling problem-—based 
not so much on a difference in social behavior between the rich and the poor as upon 
different consequences of the same social behavior because of economic and status 
differences. 


Disregarding the tautological ‘‘explanation’® Hsu gives for the distribution of 
large families, it must be noted that his findings seem at odds with those re- 
ported in Earthbound China and Fabric of Chinese Society. Furthermore, the 
simple distinction between rich and poor on which Hsu relied is not synony- 
mous with class. Thus, Hsu’s hypothesis remains untested at the end of 


his work. 

Martin Yang’s work shows remarkable affinities in this respect to Francis 
Hsu’s. Yang, however, is dealing with a much smaller population (about 720 
as against about 8000) and with an almost totally agricultural unit while Hsu 
deals with a market town with over 250 shops, some of which represented 
large investments of capital, and a well developed putting-out system of cloth 
manufacture. Fei has expressed himself most clearly on class oriented cul- 
tural differences in contexts other than his community studies” and his work 


*8Under the Ancestors’ Shadow (New York, 1945) 9 
24Fei Hsiao-tung, ‘‘Peasantry and Gentry in China,’’ Amer. Journ. Soc. 52, (1946), 


and China’s Gentry, Essays in Rural-Urban Relations (Chicago, 1953). 
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always shows awareness of this factor. Yang, however,’ explicitly rejects the 
problem by asserting that “there are no permanently fixed social classes in 
our village and no large landlords in the whole area. Because the cycle [of a 
family’s economic rise and fall] is common to all, no family regards another 
as significantly different from itself...and the inequality of income does not 
seriously threaten the sense of village solidarity.’"™ 

There the matter stands. The community studies already done in China 
divide rather neatly on the significance of making the deepest investigation 
of the phenomenon of socio-economic class. Recent events in China have in- 
tensified the importance of this phenomenon and it is hard to conceive of a 
future study that would not treat it with the utmost gravity. 

Participant-observation is a technique which was utilized in every study 
mentioned, though perhaps least applied by Chen Ta in the study of the emi- 
grant communities in the southeast. Indeed, at this point one can see how 
tenuous the line between social survey and community study is. Chen, him- 
self, refers to his work as a survey, though the ambiguous word “‘study’’ is 
more often employed. He based his work primarily on questionnaires and 
sample household budgets and cost-of-living schedules, which suggest the 
social survey. However, in view of the amount of space given to the broadest 
aspects of culture and the attention paid to the integration of economic and 
non-economic aspects of life, I have felt that Chen’s work is better classified 
with the community studies. 

The participant-observer’s role is naturally at the root of Lin’s and Yang’s 
studies. Neither of these studies, however, was the result of field work. In a 
sense they are both close to the approach that might be used by an anthro- 
pologically minded novelist, as Raymond Firth remarked in his preface to 
Lin’s book. Both Lin and Yang worked essentially from memory; what is more, 
neither of them had the opportunity to delve further into the problems that 
must have occurred during the course of writing. Yet one cannot deny the ad~ 
vantages of an approach by which the investigator is truly and completely a 
participant. He knows his people intimately and is sensitive to the smallest 
nuances in the inter-personal relations which surround him. However, this 
raises the possibility of certain drawbacks—does the native investigator’s 
cultural and social commitments tend to color his vision? Does his permanent 
association with the community preclude candid informant relationships with 
certain sectors of the population? There is probably no single method of 
solving these difficulties. A compromise, using both native and foreign in- 
vestigators, perhaps at different times, might increase the range of information 
but would present practical problems of expense and integration. Of course, 
every anthropologist who works in the field must make some selection of 


*5Martin Yang, A Chinese Village (New York, 1945) 132. 
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informants and once he does so must take the risk of being associated with 
that individual to the possible detriment of his relations with others. This 
problem does not arise when one uses questionnaires, but questionnaires do 
not produce the information which anthropologists have found most valuable. 

The axiom that the individual is the repository and carrier of culture under- 
lies the informant interview. Since the simplest societies studied by anthro- 
pologists operate with a minimum of what Linton has called specialties and 
alternatives, there is some justification for using a minimum of informants, 
though more recent anthropological work has stressed the problem of variation 
of individual types within discrete societies and has insisted on a broader 
application of the technique. 

In the last analysis, Yang’s study of Taitou may be regarded as a com- 
munity study based upon intensive work with one informant; in this case the 
informant is Yang himself. Unfortunately, the Lin work includes no method- 
ological notes, we are left to conclude from Lin’s statement of his own close 
relationship to the two households which he describes, that most of the data 
was obtained informally and probably without a conscious scientific purpose. 
Reading his text, however, leads one to doubt that all of the materials were 
so casually assembled since the intimate knowledge displayed would seem to 
have most likely stemmed from disciplined collection of facts. 

Anthropologists seem to begrudge telling their readers clearly the method 
by which data were obtained. This is especially true of the men who have 
done community studies in China; even Fei Hsiao-tung, who devotes the first 
eighteen pages of Earthbound China to an essay on method, fails to discuss 
the actual collection of material. In reading through these studies one gets a 
picture of a diversified set of techniques, all of which are loosely called in- 
formant-interview. The relationships entailed by these techniques range from 
those based on highly formal contacts, such as are associated with the ap- 
plication of questionnaires, when the investigator records the comments of 
the informant who has already been stimulated in certain fairly precise di- 
rections, to the highly informal session which develops when, to all intents 
and purposes, the anthropologist stops working and simply participates in 
general conversation, often answering the questions of his hosts. At all times 
the anthropologist, like the skilled newsman, should know when he must put 
away his notebook and pencil for fear of inhibiting his informant. Once in the 
field, rapport becomes the most cherished possession of the investigator; he 
tampers with it at great cost to his study. It is a significant fact about China 
that every community study yet undertaken there has proceeded openly, the 
investigators making no secret of their intentions. In comparing my own field 
experiences with those of anthropologists who have worked elsewhere, I have 
concluded that by and large, the Chinese are exemplary with regard to the 
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establishment of amicable working relationships. With normal courtesy and a 
touch of sympathy there are few subjects into which one may not delve. 

All informant interviews are biographical in part but the intensive effort 
required to elicit from an individual a connected account of his development 
as a social being goes far beyond the normal demands of the informant situ- 
ation. With the exception of the Lin and Yang accounts there are no extended 
biographical sections in any Chinese community study, though all of them do 
follow particular families or individuals for restricted periods of time. In 
Yang’s study we have an excellent example of the biographical technique used 
to good advantage. Yang’s work demonstrates the difference between the pure 
biography or autobiography and the integrated use of such materials within a 
larger community study. Chinese persons have been the subject of a number 
of excellent biographies and autobiographies, including the life-histories of 
statesmen, scholars, students and even servants.** There is a long tradition 
of biographical writing in Chinese historiography, and several excellent works 
of fiction may also be used for information of this type if handled cautiously. 
However, none of these accomplishes the task performed by Yang——to use a 
biography against the detailed backdrop of a community study to show how, 
in the life span of a particular person, the cultural elements previously identi- 
fied and described actually operate and interact. 

The use of the genealogical method has usually been associated with field 
work among primitive peoples. When properly used it not only gives a body of 
materials which may be studied in and of itself but also gives a framework 
upon which other elements of the culture may be arranged and articulated. The 
genealogical method is usually employed to arrive at the kin terminological 
system, the formulation of which is often a crucial aspect of the field work. 
In China, most of the kin terminological work has been carried on quite apart 
from the study of communities,” but Hsu, and Yang, and Fei, in the study of 
Kaihsienkung, devote space to kin terminology, and all of the community 
studies are dependent to some degree on the genealogical reconstruction of 
family and larger kinship trees. 

Of the two remaining qualitative techniques, the application of certain 
psychological tests and the use of documentary sources, we have little to say 
at this point. The latter method will be discussed more fully below when we 
consider historical aids to community studies; as for psychological testing, 
it has not yet been done in association with the community study technique 


26See, among others, Chao Bu-wei, Autobiography of a Chinese Woman (New York, 
1947); Chiang Mon-lin, Tides From the West (New Haven, 1945); Chiang Yi, A Chinese 
Childhood (London, 1940); Ida Pruitt, Daughter of Han (New Haven, 1945); etc. 

27See Feng Han-yi, ‘‘The Chinese Kinship System,’ HJAS 2 (1937); A. L. Kroeber, 
"Process in the Chinese Kinship System,’’? Amer. Anth., 34 (1932); T. S. Chen and 
J. K. Shryock, “Chinese Reiationship Terms,’’? Amer. Anth., 34, 1932; Fei Hsiao-tung, 
“'The Problem of Chinese Relationship System,’’ Monumenta Serica, 20 (1936-7); etc. 
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in China. This seems strange only in the case of Francis L. K. Hsu whose 
study is subtitled Chinese Culture and Personality. Hsu, in his modest intro- 
duction, tells us that he has drawn away from any ‘‘fixed psychological 
scheme”? or “‘psychoanalytic terminology’’ in favor of a study of overt be- 
havior because of his own inadequate preparation in this field and the lack of 
a suitably trained assistant. It must be noted, however, that Hsu nowhere 
mentions the use of psychological tests; and the psychological approaches he 
vainly tried to apply to West Town are none of them associated with per- 
sonality testing. 

This job, then, remains to be done. Psychological testing has been carried 

out, to some extent, in various areas of China, but, as in the case of life- 
history material, it is not tied to specific locales which themselves have re- 
ceived intensive cultural study. When I arrived in Ch’u Hsien I intended to 
obtain a series of Rorshach tests and tried to administer a few. My technical 
preparation was inadequate and, furthermore, I discovered that a total mastery 
of the language was necessary. Future workers in this field should be apprised 
of these difficulties. 
Quantitative methods. A certain simple quantification runs through all com- 
munity studies. The minimal statistics are those which reproduce or estimate 
census figures—how many people, how much land, how large the families, 
etc. But a few statistics do not represent a statistical approach. We might say 
flatly that,a genuine statistical approach has never been used in Chinese com- 
munity studies, indeed, many of the community studies are the products of 
men who had recoiled from what they considered the excessively mathematical 
and mechanical nature of the social survey. Most anthropologists share the 
point of view which Steward summed up in remarking, **Cultural patterns can- 
not be described mathematically.’ 

Though it is quite true that certain aspects of culture respond unfavorably 
to statistical treatment, for example, the attitudes of Chinese toward music 
and dance or the ritual associated with various holidays, there are many as- 
pects of community life which are clarified by such techniques. This is es- 
pecially true of economics and, in line with this, we find the greatest use of 
tabular and statistical techniques in the works of Fei Hsiao-tung and his 
colleagues. Chen Ta, who used a greater number of survey techniques than 
any of the others, also relied to some extent on a tabular and numerical ap- 
proach. The others give census data but concentrate on verbal descriptions 
of their communities. 

Such concentration is obviously valid in the Lin and Yang studies and 
might also apply to all the studies which were carried out in communities of 


"*Steward, op. cit. 45. See also Leslie A, White, “Sociology, Physics, and Mathe- 
matics,’’ Amer, Soc. Rev. 8 (1943). 
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small population where it was at least theoretically possible for the investi- 
gator to see the entire populace in action and perhaps even to speak with 
everybody in the village. Two of the studies, Hsu’s and my own, do not meet 
this criterion and call for further comment. 

Generalizing from my own experience, I have found three grounds for avoid- 
ing statistics: (1) the lack of a reliable census, (2) the necessity for getting 
in fieldwork of a qualitative nature prior to the introduction of quantitative 
techniques, and (3) the emphasis placed by anthropology as a discipline on 
the theoretical study of culture, which regards no development in culture as 
special in the sense of being totally fortuitous and completely unique. Of the 
seven remaining community studies, two, the Fei and the Fei and Chang 
studies, found local census data suitable with but minor reservations; two, 
Fitzgerald and Hsu, found the local census vague and approximate but ap- 
parently sufficient for the limited uses to which they wished to put it; one, 
Kulp, made his own detailed census; one, Martin Yang, made his own estimate 
by using broader census data and working by analogy; one, Chen Ta, despite 
his professional interest in demography, does not give the source of his very 
meagre population data though one wonders if it stems in part from the experi- 
mental census taken at Chang Lu Hsien in April, 1935, which Chen tells us 
elsewhere involved ‘‘a good deal of confusion regarding the total popula- 
tion’’;*” and one, Lin Yiieh-hwa, gives figures for the families described but 
not other population figures. 

Though Fei and his co-workers found fairly reliable census materials avail- 
able for their Yunnan work, they had several reservations about its use. Fei’s 
reaction to the problem throws light on some practical difficulties surrounding 
census work in community studies: “‘we contemplated making a new count 
ourselves but gave up the idea to avoid creating the suspicion that we were 
agents sent by the government.’”° 

Without reliable census data the problem of sampling remains academic. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that few of the community studies here discussed 
give any detail as to the number of individuals questioned and who they were, 
or the ratio of persons questioned to the whole population. In the Fei and 
Chang study the emphasis is so clearly economic and the population units 
studied so small that a survey of the entire populace apparently took place. 
In his earlier study which is more broadly cultural, however, Fei fails to tell 
us upon what basis he is generalizing about such institutions as mourning, 
the use of magic in agriculture, and the use of kinship terms beyond the con- 
jugal or affinal relationship. Similarly none of the other studies is specific on 
this point with the possible exception of Kulp’s. Kulp, however, serves to 


2°Chen Ta, Population in Modern China (Chicago, 1946) 10. 
*°Fei and Chang, Earthbound China, 37. 
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illustrate another deficiency of sampling. He tells us with great pride that the 
informants who were his main sources of information were particularly re- 
liable and objective because they were well educated and had a certain so- 
phistication about life outside their native area, Furthermore, his best in- 
formants were Christians who, by virtue of their religious ties, 


eeeedid not...participate in ancestral worship, which implied a break in the historical 
community so far as they were concerned. Having broken with this much of the com- 
munity tradition because they first intellectually disapproved of it, they were able to 
observe the community with a minimum of emotional reaction. At times it was neces- 
sary to check against the appearance of emotional reaction not in support of, but too 
strongly opposed to, co ity mores.™ 








Though most contemporary anthropologists would be less sanguine of such in- 
formants’ objectivity, the inclusion of such data on the primary sources of 
material is extremely useful. Unfortunately, Kulp did not follow through by 
associating specific data with particular informants. The magnitude of such a 
task is obvious, and in addition makes difficult the job of integrating descrip- 
tion and analysis. Yet this is a prime problem in the methodology of community 
studies which must ultimately be solved.** 


III. SUBDISCIPLINARY SPECIALIZATION IN CHINESE STUDIES 


Anthropology is young enough to be somewhat amorphous as a totality. The 
lack of a single solid theoretical core is responsible for the development of 
“*schools,’* many of which in their sub-disciplinary orientations show few 
resemblances to other equally anthropological ‘lines of investigation. This 
is nowhere more manifest than in Chinese community studies, where the 
major sub-disciplinary approaches have been economic, psychological, and 
sociological. 

Economics. Fei and his associates have been most closely connected with 
investigations which concentrate on the economic organization of Chinese 
villages. The approach was in part stimulated by the social survey techniques 
which culminated in the great study of Chinese land utilization headed by 
John Lossing Buck. Fei felt that such an approach relied too heavily on cul- 
tural preconceptions imported from the West and did his own studies in an 
effort to use economic data with a better understanding of the Chinese setting. 
As a result, Earthbound China includes little treatment of such things as 

*1Daniel H. Kulp Il, Country Life in South China, (New York, 1925) xxi. 

54In my own work I have found that a careful descriptive separation of the various 
socio-economic classes, themselves distinguished on the basis of a common-sense 
approach to the phenomenon of obvious heterogeneity accomplishes, at least pro- 
visionally, some of the more elementary goals of quantification. This certainly does 
not obviate the quantitative techniques whose value and necessity I well appreciate. 


See Fabric of Chinese Society, 13ff., and my brief article, ‘‘Chinese Society: Class as 
Sub-Culture,’’ Trans. New York Acad. Sciences, Ser. Il, Vol. 14 (1952). 
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generalized familial and kinship relations, art, religion, or mythology. What 
gives Earthbound China its definite anthropological flavor despite these 
omissions is Fei’s concern with integration and the totality of culture. If this 
seems somewhat paradoxical it is because Fei’s work must always be regarded 
in the largest terms; any single work is simply part of his much larger attempt 
to arrive at a taxonomy of socio-cultural types.” 
Psychology. We have previously noted the complete absence in Chinese com- 
munity studies of psychological testing. This does not mean an absence of 
psychologically oriented work, but it does mean that studies such as that of 
Cora DuBois have no counterpart in the Chinese field. The closest approach 
to a psychologically oriented community study of a Chinese place is Under 
the Ancestors’ Shadow, but, as previously remarked, it is characterized by a 
lack of conventional psychological techniques. As a matter of fact, Hsu’s con- 
clusions about ‘‘culture and personality’’ in West Town derive from a study of 
institutional patterns of behavior; little specific attention is paid the indi- 
vidual and none is given to the ego. This, of course, is sound and objective 
science and Hsu is to be praised, on the basis of this work, for treading care- 
fully in an area where other anthropologists have shown a tendency to throw 
off the restraints of sober science in favor of fairly uncontrolled speculation.” 
If the psychological work has not yet been done it is at least heartening to 
know that a solid basis has already been laid for such research. I do not 
hesitate to say that there is on hand sufficient carefully organized and scruti- 
nized data and an adequate theoretical understanding of Chinese social or 
ganization and the broader aspects of Chinese culture to permit researchers 
who are highly trained in the application of psychological techniques to make 
meaningful contributions towards an integrated understanding of the interplay 
of culture and personality in Chinese society Such work will have to proceed 
by giving careful attention to the problems of child rearing and socialization. 
We will have to learn more about adolescence and the transition to adulthood. 
We will have to gather more data on adult personalities and much of the data 
will have to be based upon projective and other personality tests. In all cases 
the identities of the subjects will have to be equated with their subcultural 
statuses, especially those deriving from association with a certain socio- 
economic class. Finally, this work must be interpreted in conjunction with on- 
going community study. In short, the approach that utilizes both cultural and 
individual psychological data will give the clearest illumination of modal and 
deviant personality structures. 
Sociological, The foregoing assertion that an excellent base exists upon 
which a profitable study of Chinese personality may be built derives in large 
53For Fei’s own explanation see Earthbound China, 13ff. 


‘4This certainly does not apply to Hsu’s recent book, Americans and Chinese (New 
York, 1953) however, this book is not a community study. 
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part from the accomplishments of the sociological and economic study of Chi- 
nese communities. The original community study in China, Kulp’s, was sub- 
titled, The Sociology of Familism, and that concentration upon the structure 
of fundamental social units continues to run through all Chinese community 
studies. 

The emphasis on individual personality and its formation, the concentration 
on the process of child rearing and the emotional impact of transition points 
in the life cycle, the concern with the problem of values and sanctions as 
psychic processes clearly suggest the psychologically oriented study. Some- 
times the sociological and the economic study stand out less clearly as dis- 
crete types. The economic approach is based primarily upon detailed analysis 
of the production, distribution and consumption of material goods; however, a 
well balanced community study requires a similarly detailed investigation of 
social relations. The sociological study concentrates on the actual social re- 
lations themselves, on their form, function and significance. Thus the family 
organization is studied in detail, not merely as regards its economic func- 
tions, but in terms of child rearing, worship, recreation, and satisfaction of 
sexual drives, among other things. In addition, the sociologically oriented 
community study, and most of the studies done in China may be classified as 
such, devotes itself to larger kinship units, non-kin associations such as 
trade, educational, age-grade and other groupings, as well as socio-economic 
class and its derivatives, sub-classes and specialist groups. All of these 
items are treated in varying detail in the several Chinese community studies. 
Kulp, Hsu, and Yang allot more space to family and kin structures, while 
Fei and Fried devote more space to the problem of non-kin and civil 
institutions. 


IV. HISTORICAL APPROACHES 


It is almost mandatory for a community study to begin by referring to the 
size of the local population and sketching in a few historical facts. The 
rauge of the use of historical materials has been great but the most intensive 
use of such data in the available Chinese community studies falls short of the 
potential of such an approach. 

The most frequent failing in the use of historical data is in the selection 
of relevant material. Thus Kulp under the chapter heading, ‘‘Ethnic Relation- 
ships,’’ devotes three pages to a synopsis of all Chinese history and one page 
to a statement on the origin of the present population of ‘‘Phenix’’ village, 
which apparently stems from the arrival of a Kiangsi family in the Sung dy- 
nasty. This is based, Kulp tells us, on “‘books and on monuments,”’ but no 
further use was made of either of these sources. Instead, under the influence 
of Shirokogoroff, Kulp gives his attention to anthropometric analysis of fifteen 
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cases or 2,3 per cent of the available persons as the basis of his reconstruc- 
tions. Probably the. most exhaustive use of historical materials in a social 
analysis of a Chinese locality occurs, not in a community study, but in a 
social survey. In the two major works on Ting Hsien** there is considerable 
space given to a general historical account of the locality. What is more, 
historical data are worked into the presentation where they are useful; and 
not merely hoarded for a historical section. 

Turning to community studies, the best use of historical material is made 
by Chen Ta. In four pages (28-31) he gives brief descriptions of four key 
places within the area he has selected for study. Each of these descriptions 
relates to conditions in the latter part of the nineteenth century and consists 
primarily of translated excerpts from local gazetteers. In discussing social 
change (42=57) Chen places considerable emphasis on materials derived from 
a study of old law codes, imperial edicts, international conventions and policy 
statements of officials relevant to his area and problem. Finally, throughout 
the book and especially when handling ‘*Social Organization and Enterprise” 
(195=226), Chen introduces historical materials which summarize crucial 
technological and social developments in his area, especially during the 
twentieth century. 

Some of the community studies available make no conspicuous use of local 
gazetteers (Fei, Fei and Chang, Hsu and Fitzgerald), The remaining studies 
(Fried and Yang) trail behind Chen’s; indeed, Yang uses this source only for 
climatological information and vital statistics. Yet my own experience in this 
matter indicates that there are materials here of great richness. In addition, 
there is in most county seats and, I have been told, in mo&¢ provincial capi- 
tals, a considerable store of valuable papers, legal documents, correspond- 
ence, etc., the analysis of which would contribute immeasurably to the com- 
munity study approach. There are also detailed clan genealogies which con- 
tain materials far exceeding simple listing of names and dates. These genealo- 
gies which were so profitably worked in non-community study approaches*’ 
would take on added meaning in the context of a carefully studied community. 

In the final analysis, the limitation on the use of historical materials stems 
not from questions about the value of such materials but from the difficulties 
of using them properly. In the case of non-Chinese investigators there is a 
difficult linguistic barrier. It is not merely a question of mastering Chinese 
but, of course, of being sufficiently versed in Chinese historiography to avoid 
the pitfalls of too literal interpretation or inadequate critical reservation. The 


58D. H. Kulp II, op. cit. 62, 68. 

*See note 14:I and note 16. 

*’See Hu Hsien-chin, The Common Descent Group in China and its Functions, (New 
York, 1948) esp. p. 13 and p. 194 (top) n. 2. 
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magnitude of these difficulties seems to have given pause to Chinese anthro- 
pologists, who have shown no great zeal for this work. 

Once again the problem of resolving difficulties in method suggests com- 
promise. In the present case two sorts of approach seem possible and, indeed, 
to a certain extent have already been tried. One of these is broader training 
for individuals in both anthropology and sinology, the second is to utilize 
individuals of different technical backgrounds for work on common problems, 
with the actual integration left to the worker who is most strategically located. 
This is, of course, nothing but a specific instance of the general problem of 
inter-disciplinary study. At the present time, I believe the second course is in 
fact the more practical. In community studies in China this would mean that 
the anthropologist would secure his own field data but supplement this with 
survey materials gathered by specialists and historical materials collected 
and translated by sinologists. Though I would place final responsibility for 
the integrated account of the community on the shoulders of the anthropologist, 
I would expect him to arrive at his final understanding not only through use of 
the special materials but by holding conferences with the specialists as well. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


The community study approach in China is less than thirty years old. During 
this period, eight works have been produced which can be classified by and 
large as community studies. In addition, there are numerous prescientific 
accounts which may be read for insights into Chinese culture, though they 
must be used with caution. Also, there are innumerable social surveys whose 
reliability is generally comparable to that of the community studies but whose 
scope is generally limited to very narrow sectors of the culture. 

Plotting the community studies on a map, one sees that the coverage to date 
has been extremely thin with the studies falling in an arc running along the 
coast from Shantung to Yunnan, If the social surveys were also indicated the 
picture would be meaningless. The community studies which are based upon a 
holoistic approach to local culture would be swamped by such survey ap- 
proaches as characterizes Buck’s work. This would show studies having been 
made in most areas of China but would obscure the fact that the bulk of those 
studies was concerned only with rates of tenancy, or methods of cultivation 
or composting. 

‘The mapping of the community studies throws light on a major anthropologi- 
cal deficiency in the approach to Chinese culture. It is completely inadequate 
in the study of trait distribution and variation over the whole culture-area. 
Unless such gaps are filled in by extending, when practicable, the geographi- 
cal range of investigation, it will not be possible to follow such studies as 
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those of Eberhard to their logical conclusions.** Paul Kirchhoff stressed this 
point in his report to the Far Eastern Association in 1952.” 

The community study method is certainly no open-sesame to the problems 
of analysis of Chinese culture and society. It is simply one more technique of 
investigation which for best results must be used in conjunction with other 
methods. This article being evaluative has necessarily stressed present weak- 
nesses and deficiencies in the community study approach. It is reasonable, 
however, to conclude by noting the major strengths and advantages of this 
approach. 

The anthropological emphasis on cultural integration lies at the core of the 
community study. Originally developed in the study of simple cultures, it re- 
tains its value even when applied to massive and complex civilizations which 
in the past have been studied or analyzed largely in terms of atomistic, dis- 
crete phenomena. The community study presents a picture showing the inter- 


38See Wolfram Eberhard, Lokalkulturen im Alten China (Leiden, 1942). 
8°Arthur F, Wright (ed.), ‘*Chinese Studies in America,’’ (1952, hectographed). 
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locking aspects of many types of cultural behavior. Because its descriptions 
are based upon controlled observations in specified places, its data and con- 
clusions can be tested, checked and supplemented or modified. Finally, the 
community study presents a peculiarly active picture of cultural phenomena. 
Unlike certain trait-listing techniques of anthropology, high-level analyses of 
political scientists, or sweeping panoramas presented by historians, the com- 
munity study reveals culture and cultural process in terms of men, women and 
children who retain their personalities even under the protective aliases that 
must sometimes be given them. 

By revealing the operations of culture in the intimate symbols of living 
human beings, the community study in certain hands, such as those of Fei 
Hsiao-tung, is a sensitive tool for use in assaulting one of the supreme prob- 
lems in social science—the unravelling of the process of evolution in culture. 
To help in this task, the community study must remain ethnographic, com- 
parative and historical. Doing so, it can illuminate area studies and unite 
numerous independent disciplines in the approach to an understanding of any 
given culture, no matter how complex. 





COMMUNITY STUDIES IN JAPAN 
RICHARD K, BEARDSLEY* 


University of Michigan 


TUDIES of Japan and the Japanese have tended to deal in large proportion 

with phenomena and problems of the nation as a whole rather than with its 
component parts. In contrast, community studies focus upon some of the 
smallest social units of a nation, Community studies have been attempted as 
an approach to understanding Japan and the Japanese only recently and by 
relatively few foreign scholars. Moreover, even though a recent survey of work 
done by the Japanese lists 126 localities from which data at the community 
level have been gathered,’ no fully rounded community study has yet been 
finished by Japanese social scientists. Western scholars, following beaten 
paths, simply have not ventured into communities for small scale studies, 
whereas in the case of the Japanese the partial intellectual isolation which 
delayed the arrival of some of the concepts basic to community studies seems 
largely responsible for the low returns from so much field research. 

This raises the question of what distinguishes a community study from other 
studies conducted at the community level. As developed by Americans, the 
community study attempts to present a fully rounded description and analysis 
of the life and organization of the inhabitants of a community (however de- 
fined), including material and economic aspects, patterns of social and po- 
litical relations, and the beliefs and values which give meaning to life. Such 
a study has the advantage of dealing with a genuine, clearly defined, natural 
socio-cultural unit large enough to display the full range of aspects of culture 
just mentioned, yet small enough to permit close observation of these aspects 
and their interrelations. 

Except for a few enthusiasts, advocates of the community study approach 
recognize that it complements rather than substitutes for other approaches in 
the social sciences and humanities. The community is not a microcosm of the 
nation, but rather a component. Larger scale studies at a regional or national 
level uncover phenomena non-existent in a small community. Hence the com- 
munity study method remains one among many tools of the research scholar. 

*Mr. Richard K. Beardsley is Associate Professor of Anthropology and Research 
Associate in the Museum of Anthropology at the University of Michigan. 

‘Izumi, Seiichi 5R}#}—, ‘*Nihon shakai no chiiki sei’? (Regionalism in Japanese 
parc Nihon Chiri Shin Taikei (New Outline of Japanese Geography) (Tokyo, 1952), 
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But in view of its almost unique capacity to penetrate into the lives of the 
people studied in the many areas of the world where it has been successfully 
employed, and in view of the special tradition of interest in understanding the 
Japanese people, it is remarkable that the community study technique should 
not have been attempted earlier in Japan. 


I 
THE RECORD OF COMMUNITY STUDIES IN JAPAN 


As forerunners of such studies, we have not only Lafcadio Hearn’s warm 
pictures of Japanese life but also several other essays written in the early 
decades following the mid-19th century Meiji Restoration. Isabella Lucy Bird 
Bishop, indefatigable lady traveler touring northern Japan as far as the Ainu 
settlements, wrote often of Japanese village life. Charming pen sketches as 
well as many descriptive details of daily life in village and city are found in 
the non-professional writings of the biologist, Edward S. Morse, an unpreten- 
tious but closely perceptive admirer of the Japanese. J. W. Robertson-Scott’s 
The Foundations of Japan describes aspects of village life he encountered 
during an extensive tour through the countryside of northern Japan. However 
valuable these works may be for the quality of real life they breathe into the 
picture of Japan, none can be considered a community study or pretends to be 
such, for each one narrates merely the experiences which happened to come to 
its author and is not a systematic investigation of the full life of a community 
and the people in it.? : 

The first and best known systematic community study in Japan was John 
' Embree’s Suye Mura,*® dealing with a village in the foothills of western 
Kyushu. Though this book was favorably and even enthusiastically received, 
war broke out before similar studies could be attempted in other areas of 
Japan. In the wartime scramble for any scrap of information on Japan, probably 
no single work was more closely studied by more persons than Embree’s ac- 
count of this small Kyushu community. It came to have an authority that was 
never intended for it, often being looked to as gospel on the behavior and so- 
cial arrangements of any and all Japanese. Only when the war was over did 
Americans begin to’ explore the real diversity of Japanese society and culture 
through additional community studies and related projects. Many are not yet 
fully published. The Civil Information and Education and Natural Resources 
Sections of the Occupation Forces sponsored two studies: one covered thirteen 


"Isabella L. B. Bishop, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan (London, 1880), 2 vols.; E. S. 
Morse, Japan Day by Day (Boston, 1917), 2 vols.; J. W. Robertson-Scott, The Founda- 
tions of Japan ([?], 1922). 

*Suye Mura, a Japanese Village (Chicago, 1939). 
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villages located in different parts of the four main islands,‘ and one dealt 
with a community in Ibaragi Prefrcture.* Research along the lines of com- 
munity study has also been supported by the United States armed services in 
Okinawa, Amami Oshima, and other parts of the Ryukyu Islands, where anthro- 
pologists, geographers, and others have done the field work.‘ Andrew Grad, 
independently of his work for the Occupation, undertook a study of the town 
of Fukaya, located northwest of Tokyo.” As part of a research program which 
is also quite separate from the work of the Occupation, the University of 
Michigan Center for Japanese Studies has supported studies by faculty and 
gtaduate students since 1950 in four communities in the Inland Sea region. 
One of these studies, in Okayama Prefecture, is a joint project of the majority 
of Michigan research workers; the remaining three are one-man projects.° 

Although the studies by Japanese in past years fall short of the community 
study ideal at one or several points, the large amount of community data col- 
lected by Japanese field workers calls for some attention in this survey. To 
hazard a generalization drawn from acquaintance with studies with many dis- 
tinctive interests and problems, most of the Japanese research fits within 
either a sociological or a folkloristic frame of reference. In the former case, 
social organization and social problems have been the main concern; in the 
latter, the aim has been to record customs, beliefs, and oral traditions which 
are disappearing from the contemporary scene 

Two folkloristic organizations have been particularly active in community 
research. One is the Institute of Japanese Folk Culture (Nihon Jomin Bunka 
Kenkyasho), successor to the Attic Museum (Achikku Myizeamu), headed by 
Keizo Shibuzawa. The second is the Institute for Japanese Folklore (Nihon 
Minzokugaku Kenkyasho), directed by Tokuzd Omachi since the retirement of 
the founder and long-time head, Kunio Yanagida, from active leadership. Both 
organizations have tended to emphasize the study of traditional aspects of 
Japanese folk culture, but they have followed separate lines of interest. Ma- 
terial culture and economics, especially of fishing villages, have been of 
central interest to members of the Institute of Japanese Folk Culture; their 
surveys and collections of historical documents from specific communities 
fill most of the one hundred and more volumes of the Attic Museum Reports 


“Arthur F. Raper, et. ai,, “‘The Japanese village in transition,’? Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers, Natural Resources Section Report no. 136 (Tokyo, 1950). 

5Iwao Ishino, mimeographed report (Tokyo, 1951). This Ibaragi Prefecture study 
centers on labor boss organizations. 

*All these are reported to be unpublished as yet. 

"Andrew J. Grad, Fukaya, u Japanese Town (New York, IPR [in press]). 

*Niiike: a Study of the Rural Foundations of Japan (joint study, ms. in preparation); 
Edward Norbeck, Takashima, a Fishing Community of Japan (Salt Lake City, 1954); 
John B. Cornell, Matsunagi, the Social Life of a Japanese Mountain Community (Ph.D. 
thesis, Univ. of Michigan, 1953); Robert J. Smith, Kurusu: a Changing Japanese Agri- 
cultural Community (Ph.D. thesis, Cornell Univ., 1953). 
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(Ihd) and Notes (Notto).° They have collected examples of the most rudimen- 
tary of all community reports: i.e., villagers’ journals of their own lives and 
activities. On the other hand, members of the Institute of Japanese Folklore 
have tended to specialize in ceremonial activities, folk songs, and folk be- 
lief, also reporting in detail on social matters such as family organization and 
inheritance. Many of their studies have been published bit by bit in the journal 
Popular Traditions (Minkan Denshd), while others appeared as separate 
books.*® Two of the most widely read books published by this institute are 
Studies of Life in Mountain Villages and Studies of Life in Fishing Villages;" 
material from 66 villages went into the first and from 30 villages into the 
second. The arrangement of each was rather severely criticized because it 
was impossible to extract the material on a particular village. In postwar 
publication, the folklore institute adopted a new plan and to date has produced 
a nine volume series of separate village studies."? 

A few of the many studies of a sociological bent may be mentioned as ex- 
amples of typical or particularly interesting approaches. Notice should be 
taken of Seiichi Izumi’s work among the stay-at-home residents of a Nara Pre- 
fecture mountain village and among the migrants from there to a new village 
in Hokkaido;** of Toshio Furushima’s study of social improvement in a village 
on the slopes of Mt. Fuji;** of the cooperative research efforts of the Inland 
Sea Integrated Research Institute on a village of Okayama Prefecture;** of the 
comparative study of social relations in eight selected communities in north, 
north central, and western Honshu published by Tadashi Fukutake;’* and of 
Takashi Koyama’s study of the extended family and village organization in 
the villages of Shirakawa (Gifu Pref.) and Gokazan (Toyama Pref.)."7 The 
studies just cited here, though only a fraction of those which might be con- 
sidered, may serve to suggest the variety of work which is categorized here 


%e.g., ‘“*Zushu Nakaura gyomin shiryo’’ (Historical materials on the fishermen of 
Nakaura, Izu Shizuoka Prefecture ), Achikku Myuzeamu Iho (Attic Museum Reports), 
20,24,28, 1937=9; **Oga Kampu sanroku nomin nichiroku’’ (Journal of a farmer at the 
foot of Me. Kampu, Oga), ibid., 16, 1940. 

We,g., Omachi, Tokuzo, AH] }§ = Hachijo-jima (Hachijo Island) (Tokyo, 1951). 

“Yanagida, Kunio, #) if 3}, ed., Sanson Seikatsu no Kenkyu (Studies of Life in 
Mountain Villages) (Tokyo, 1938); Kaison Seikatsu no Kenkyu (Studies of Life in Fish- 
ing Villages) (Tokyo, 1949). 

Yanagida, Kunio, ed., Zenkoku Minzokushi Sosho (Collected Folklore Studies of 
Japan), 9 vols, (Tokyo, 1944=53). 

13Aru Sanson no Monogurafu (Monograph on a Mountain Village) (Tokyo, 1951); Aru 
Iju-son no Monogurafu (Monograph on a Village of Migrants) (Tokyo, 1952). 

44Sanson no Kozo (The Organization of a Mountain Village) (Tokyo, 1949). 

1$Noson no Seikatsu; Okayama-ken Okuegun Kasakaemura Kitaike (Farm Village 
Life: Kitaike, Kasaka Village, Oku County, Okayama Prefecture) (Okayama, 1951). 

46Nibon Noson no Shakaiteki Seikaku (Social Characteristics of Japanese Farming 
Villages) (Tokyo, 1949). 

1’Koyama, Takashi /|‘{lif , ‘tEtchu Gokazan oyobi Hida Shirakawa ni okeru kazoku 
kosei’’ (Family organization in Gokazan, Etchu aves Pref.],. and Shirakawa, Hida 
[Gifu Pref.]), Kenkyz Ronso (Collected Studies), v. 6, no» lgTokyo, 1933). 
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under the sociological approach as against the folkloristic approach. Current 
research programs which promise to attain the full status of community studies 
include the three year project begun by a group from Tokyo University, led by 
Gordon Bowles, in Sakai-mura, a secluded village deep in the mountains of 
Nagano Prefecture; and a three year project by Keio University faculty and 
students in Katagai-cho, the main town of Kujukuri Beach, Chiba Prefecture. 
These programs may open a new phase in Japanese work in communities, 
which up to the most recent times has differed markedly from American com- 
munity studies in basic conception, and so also in objectives, techniques, and 
results. The following sections will review the work of both non-Japanese and 
Japanese scholars, in the attempt to evaluate the accomplishments of each, 
clarify the points of similarity and contrast, and describe the current trends 
in both groups. 


II 
WESTERN LITERATURE 


In contrast to the work done by Japanese, the community studies by west- 
erners, whatever their special biases or interests, have consistently aimed 
at one predominant objective. This primary goal has been to find common de- 
nominators at the grassroots level of Japanese culture. The research has thus 
included not merely description but also extensive analysis to find the com- 
mon threads that run through community life. The researcher examines sepa- 
rately such matters as the nature of the community, its family and other forms 
of organization, its religion, and its modes of production, and then considers 
how they fit together to make a consistent pattern of living. The first such 
study, Embree’s Suye Mura, set a good pace in this regard; for example, its 
analysis of the ubiquitous cooperative groupings for work and ceremony es- 
tablishes a theme which is echoed in each of the aspects of community life 
mentioned above. Later studies have aimed at perceiving similarly succinct 
and comprehensive principles. The analysis of culture change has tended to 
become a second important objective of the later studies, because they have 
been made in the turmoil of post-war years with instability and dislocation of 
patterns on every hand, but they have not dropped their concern with defini- 
tions of basic patterns. 

It is not, perhaps, the initial responsibility of the person producing a com- 
munity study to relate it to other communities or to the nation at large. The 
community study is a “case study.’’ It has the scientific virtue of being an 
actual, concrete example rather than a compilation of undocumented generali- 
zations. It is also bound to be more or less unique. Yet most workers have 
shown some concern about representativeness, on the principle that the ‘‘case 
study’’ ought not to present too aberrant or unique an example. There are many 
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factors which affect community character and create a variety from which it is 
very difficult to select a “‘case study.’? Among these factors are the size of 
the community, its settlement pattern, its’ economic characteristics, social 
structure, and ceremonial tradition and its relation with other communities. 
These vary in such intricate and overlapping ways that it is vain to think of 
atranging them along any single axis and, by striking an average, to select 
the one typical Japanese community. Only the study of a series of different 
types of communities can give any approximately representative picture of 
Japanese community life. The problem of defining community types, like that 
of defining regions, is no simple matter to be tossed off as an incidental by- 
product of other work. It is a long-range project which will require much close 
study and hard thought from many points of view. But community studies face 
a paradoxical situation, whereby, although they may contribute as much as any 
approach to the ultimate definition of regions and types, they nonetheless must 
rely on some conception of types before an approximately representative com- 
munity can even be selected for study. Although studies by Japanese scholars 
have seldom if ever taken up the matter of representativeness as a problem, it 
has been a consistent concern in American studies. This preoccupation, of 
course, has given added impetus to the persistent search for basic definitions. 

The search for basic definitions or themes, the analysis of culture change, 
and the gnawing at the persistent problem of representativeness are primarily 
issues of abstract or academic interest, relatively removed from the world of 
action and policy problems. It is therefore worth calling attention to the Raper 
report on thirteen different villages, which brings to the fore an additional 
objective quite different from the foregoing, although the study shares as well 
the aims just mentioned. As a study focussed on the changes brought about 
through agricultural land reform carried out under the Occupation, it is an 
evaluation of the effects of administrative policy, and so serves as the only 
example of applied anthropology in the list of Japanese community studies. 

The discussion of change in the Raper report was based on two surveys 
made only eighteen months apart, and so suffers from shortness of perspective. 
A clearer estimate of the prodigious changes which have affected even remote 
Japanese communities over the last generation and more should be provided 
by the follow-up study being undertaken by Roger Yoshino in Suye Mura fifteen 
years after Embree’s pioneer work there. From the methodological point of 
view, this study also gains interest in being one of the very few occasions in 
which the accuracy of one trained worker’s view of a community has been 
tested by separate and independent observation. 

Before turning to the internal characteristics of these community studies, 
we may give a moment’s attention to representation of the regions of Japan in 
the studies to date. Regional coverage has not been very thorough. In addition 
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to Embree’s study in southwestern Kyushu, there are now four studies in the 
vicinity of the Inland Sea, of which one is on Shikoku and three on Honshu; 
one more is completed in north central Honshu and one is under way there. 
Except for communities briefly covered in the Raper report,** there are no data 
at all from the Japan Sea side of Honshu, the north of Honshu, or Hokkaido. 
Without more information from the geographical regions known as San-in, Kinki, 
Chubu, Nihon Kai, Tohoku, and Hokkaido, it is difficult or impossible to 
specify the degree to which they are distinctive cultural regions, though the 
Japanese studies discussed below help to fill some of these large gaps. 

As to community size, the large cities of Japan have not yet been touched; 
one study deals with a town, the remainder with villages. Studies have tended 
to concentrate on small communities, either the administrative village (mura) 
or its component elemental communities (buraku), both because of the a priori 
assumption that villages better characterize traditional Japan than do larger 
communities, and because of the amenability of tiny communities to the basic 
community study techniques of first-hand observation and interview. 

A three fold division of villages by economic orientation into farming, fish- 
ing, and mountain villages is recognized in common parlance as well as among 
scholars in Japan. The focus of economic production is respectively on irri- 
gated cultivation, on shore or deep sea fishing, or on lumbering and similar 
forestry industries. Field workers have chosen what they take to be represent- 
ative examples of these three divisions, leaving for investigation at a later 
date the tangle of other sorts of community types set up by Japanese geogra- 
phers, historians, sociologists, and others. The most notable exception, per- 
haps, was Embree’s selection of Suye Mura, an isolated, half-farming and 
half-forestry village. Embree chose it after considerable searching, not in 
disregard of the conventional village types of Japan so much as because the 
isolation of Suye Mura, which provided clear physical demarcation of the com- 
munity limits, served his primary interest: i.e., community structure as a uni- 
versal sociological problem. In the Inland Sea, however, the University of 
Michigan Center for Japanese Studies has accomplished community studies of 
a lowland rice-growing hamlet (Niiike), a fishing hamlet (Takashima), a moun- 
tain hamlet (Matsunagi), in addition to studies of other sorts. Mountain com- 
munities and forestry activities are the subject both of Ishino’s study in 
Ibaragi Prefecture made during the Occupation and of the current study led by 
Gordon Bowles out of Tokyo University. In all, American community studies 
in Japan now provide several samples each of rice-farming villages and moun- 


‘8The thirteen communities of this report were selected from widely scattered spots 
in all four islands, to avoid distorting generalizations on a national scale by a re- 
gional bias. The report is in no way a study of regional variation, but by presenting 
the data for each village apart from the generalizing sections it does give some indi- 
cation of the differences among communities. 
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tain villages, but have rather neglected the fishing villages and other recog- 
nizable types such as the mining village or the truck-gardening village in the 
city suburbs, for which the Raper report gives our only information. 

Turning now from the kinds of communities to examine the studies them- 
selves, we observe that each was produced after about one year of field work. 
This period permits observation of the total annual cycle of seasonal activity 
and ceremony so that the ideal target of encompassing the “‘whole culture’’ 
seems more within reach than through a shorter period of study. The Michigan 
studies in the Inland Sea have been made in communities of quite small size 
(buraku), of 200 population or less, in order to have the greatest intimacy of 
contact. Of course, hamlets of this size have certain drawbacks such as the 
lack of a shrine or temple of their own, limited range of social ranks, and 
other matters, so that supplementary check studies run on other communities 
in the vicinity have been favored.’® But in larger communities, such as the 
town of Fukaya (40,000 pop.) or even Suye Mura (1700 pop.), the researcher 
has to deal with variations which go beyond the direct experience of the re- 
searcher himself and of the small number of persons that he can interview 
exhaustively. Embree, for example, seems to have worked in the field unaware 
of some of the important factors involved in class or rank distinctions and 
spent relatively little time with persons of the upper stratum. The section of 
his report which deals with class, by contrast to the rich detail and insights 
of most other portions of the book, is relatively barren and untrue to the social 
realities of Suye Mura, as Japanese critics have noted. 

Two methods of overcoming the problems posed by larger communities have 
been put to use. One is to enlist members of the community as research as- 
sistants, as Grad did in Fukaya. He assembled groups of students and others 
to discuss questions set by him and record the results; he employed teachers 
and students to carry through surveys; and he encouraged townsmen to submit 
autobiographies »r essays on contemporary problems. The second method is 
to resort to quantitative data. Questionnaires and counts tabulated by the re- 
searcher or already available in census and village records fall into this 
category. The real core of the Raper study of thirteen villages is made up of 
quantitative data collected at each village office. Only a few days were spent 
by the team of Japanese and American researchers in interviewing and ob- 
serving conditions at each village. This method, though particularly enticing 
in Japan where any government office has a wealth of statistics on many dif- 
ferent subjects, has very serious limitations, since many statistics touch on 
matters of taxation and government control, on which the government statistics 


19One questionnaire was carried out in the hamlets immediately adjacent to the farm 
village of Niiike; another went to thirty villages statistically selected by random 
sampling from the entire drainage area of the Inland Sea, and a third was given to 1100 
persons in the prefecture of Okayama. 
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collector finds it almost impossible to learn the true state of affairs. Careful 
check of the records against independent surveys of lard ownership, occupa- 
tion, and population in the small communities studied in the Inland Sea has 
invariably shown discrepancies; sometimes, indeed, the figures bear very 
slight resemblance to reality. Unreliability of census and other quantitative 
data already on hand does not alter the fact that quantitative techniques are 
indispensable in larger communities. They do have absolute limits of useful- 
ness, however, for the information at the heart of a community study is in 
large part not quantitative but qualitative. It shows what kind of community 
exists, now how much. 

The essence of community study is not statistical technique, which must be 
regarded as a subsidiary tool, but a sensitive and alert observer with his note- 
book, living as much as possible in the community itself. In all except the 
village series studied by the Raper teams the participant observer has been 
the essential element. The simplicity of this field technique is apt to mislead 
or even frustrate social scientists with laboratory method background or train- 
ing in working from models, for they see in it no method at all. But it is hard 
to devise a method more successful than this participant observer technique 
in getting certain information. For example, villagers are sometimes unwilling 
or simply unable fully to describe their methods of child rearing or of making 
decisions and resolving disputes, their household routines, their attitudes and 
orientations. A competent observer sees much for himself, knows the com- 
munity in every day dress, and is admitted to or stumbles upon intimate as 
well as public matters. A husband and wife team has a chance for still better 
results than one person; Suye Mura and two of the Inland Sea villages were 
studied by husband-wife teams. Of course, the participant observer does not 
merge with the people, but carries a distinctive role; in Japan he has usually 
been given distinguished status as an American and a scholar. He must be 
prepared to recognize the bias or limits this role gives to the data he gets 
from social contacts in the community. 

Interviews often develop out of ordinary conversations; but formal inter- 
views with particular persons on particular subjects are also usual practice. 
Structured interviews, with questions prepared beforehand, were used by the 
teams gathering data for the Raper study, by Andrew Grad in Fukaya, and by 
University of Michigan field workers. Simultaneous interviews of a large 
group, who meet with the interviewer and respond on individual forms, have 
been used only rarely. The teams compiling data for the Raper report con- 
ducted such mass interviews as one of their standard techniques, and most 
other workers have held occasional group meetings on particular subjects, but 
the sometimes.dubious results may more than offset the saving in time and 
effort for the researcher. 
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Any of these techniques is fallible, and requires some check or validation. 
The lengthy residence of the participant observer usually gives him time and 
opportunity to verify his interpretations and to check informants against each 
other. More formal validation is desirable for mass interviews, structured 
interviews, and questionnaires, however. In the case of the Michigan question- 
naires and structured interviews familiar to the present author, their compi- 
lation, pre-testing, coding, and validation followed latest public opinion 
survey techniques; both Japanese and Americans participated, so that trans- 
lation difficulties were minimized. It must be said, however, that even with 
the exercise of great care it has not been possible to avoid a certain number 
of unreliable responses, as these are checked against participant observer 
data. 

Validation of materials is one of the advantages offered, also, by the multi- 
disciplinary nature of the approach undertaken in the University of Michigan 
study of Niiike, the Inland Sea rice-growing community. Persons specialized 
in each of the usual social science fields (except social psychology) have 
done field work in this hamlet, with the result that the study has more-sided 
expertness than the usual one-man study. Moreover, overlapping interests have 
provided many cross-checks on basic information, as well as drawing the at- 
tention of each researcher to facets of community life or external relations 
which otherwise he might have overlooked. 

By the use of these techniques, the community study approach has been 
able to make certain unique contributions to an understanding of Japan and, 
in the still unpublished studies, promises to add more. For example, a num- 
ber of disciplines were brought into the study of Niiike not merely to enrich 
the coverage of this small buraku, but to provoke broader analyses of rural 
life in Japan for which this particular buraku provides only one sort of ex- 
emplification. 

The results of community studies will be useful to an increasing number of 
scholarly fields. They are central to ethnology, of course, but sociologists 
and social psychologists are showing keen interest in these materials from a 
complex society with traditions and circumstances so different from those of 
the West. Economists and political scientists are beginning to turn from for- 
malized institutions at the national level to find stimulating insights from the 
gtass-roots approach to economic and political behavior as offered by com- 
munity study. Every bit of additional data will be grist to the mill of cultural 
geographers, especially those whose interests comprise such matters as land 
use and regionalism. In addition to the social science benefits, the intimacy 
of community study imbues this approach with special possibilities for the 
humanities. The light it throws on the formation of cultural orientations and 
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values and their relation to daily life creates a reservoir of factual material 
for study of the problem of relative values. Thus community studies are in no 
sense the exclusive property of any of the customarily distinct disciplines, 
but constitute a field of common interest for many areas of scholarship. 

As to results, an interesting outcome in one study after another has been 
the demonstration of the neat dovetailing of work cycles with cycles of social 
and ceremonial activity in these tradition-molded communities. The interrela- 
tions of economic life, social organization, and calendrical ceremonies pic- 
tured in a community study build up, as it were, a third dimension of under- 
standing, giving greater solidity than is provided by separate study of any of 
these alone. In the realm of social organization, Embree’s Suye Mura formu- 
lated a pattern of cooperation and reciprocal obligations among the members 
of the community that has served as a model of equal-level social relations. 
Ishino’s study of an Ibaragi Prefecture forestry community, on the other hand, 
has shown the intricate vertical structuring of social relations in a community 
dominated by distinctive hierarchical patterns. All these studies, particularly 
the postwar ones which deal with change, have begun to lift the cover con- 
cealing the present ferment of Japanese society, zevealing on the one hand 
the increasing influence of industrial-commercial economy and corresponding 
attrition of folk-culture characteristics; and, on the other hand, the tough root- 
stock of the old, traditional way of life, secure despite its slender economic 
resources. Onto this durable stock higher living standards and increased per- 
sonal freedom are being grafted without yet destroying the ancient roots. 

Each field worker’s own distinctive interests, background, and objectives 
have given his report certain unique characteristics. The general orientation 
of the majority, however, has veen similar enough to produce broadly com- 
parable results. The coherence of the present picture, which shows most 
clearly the economics and ceremony of farming villages and the various so- 
cial units that characterize such communities, will diminish, perhaps, as fu- 
ture studies cover communities of radically different types and strike from 
new angles to study historical development, ecological relations to the outer 
world, psychological problems, and other matters. However, the general con- 
cept of community study which they all share probably will keep future studies 
unified to a degree which is not apparent in the Japanese studies to which 


we now turn. 


Ill 
JAPANESE LITERATURE 


The Japanese in their work on communities have had diverse approaches 
and objectives. None of these quite paralleled the American search for com- 
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mon denominators of culture until the postwar years. But Benedict’s con- 
troversial The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, in particular, drew attention to 
common denominators, and community study won increasing interest as one of 
the new American social science methods for discovering basic characteris- 
tics. Since studies along the newer lines are only beginning to reach publica- 
tion, this survey will deal primarily with studies which only pirtly meet the 
demands of community research, though they may be excellent within their own 
frame of reference. The Japanese scholars have tended to take universal or 
typical features of Japanese culture for granted and to seek out communities 
which are unique or aberrant in some respect. Many are in backward areas 
away from prosperous or urbanized localities. In this respect these men follow 
folklore study in Europe and ethnological research in America up to three dec- 
ades or less ago, for serious attention has been given to up-to-date communi- 
ties and to problems of modernization by Western scholars only in recent dec- 
ades. A distinct shortcoming of past Japanese studies has been the tendency 
to set narrow objectives, such as the study of certain customs or modes of or- 
ganization in the chosen communities rather than the whole culture. However 
impossible of full attainment the wider objective may be, it is nevertheless a 
sine qua non of community study, in the sense that no aspect of culture should 
be consciously excluded as irrelevant to an understanding of the community. 
Materials at the community level have been collected by various kinds of 
scholars. The orientations and methods of the folklorists are epitomized in 
the work of their renowned leader, Professor Kunio Yanagida. Yanagida turned 
from law to folklore in the late nineteenth century in reaction against indis- 
criminate westernization of Japanese institutions. He sponsored much work at 
the community level in his search for the traditional ways of Japanese life on 
which to base a non-Western civil law code for the nation. The collection of 
traditions became a life work in the course of which he drew many followers.” 
On the other hand, workers in community research who followed the lead of 
Mr. Keizo Shibuzawa, founder of the Attic Museum, started with a museum 
orientation which emphasized items of material culture. His followers were 
drawn from material culture to economics and to social organization. Like the 
folklorists, they gravitated toward the ‘‘yunusual,” i.e., conservative and 
laggard communities, but they had little interest in religious custom and be- 
lief except as these affected material culture and economy. Hence their publi- 
cations carry a flavor distinct from those of the folklorists. Apart from the 
collections of data by these two schools, there are studies made at the com- 
munity level by sociologists, who have been interested in “the family sys- 
tem,”” “‘feudalism,”’ migration, and other special questions; by agricultural 


2°Oka, Masao [ij j|- HE ‘*Shakai chosa’’ (Social research), Minzokugaku Kenkyu (Japa- 
nese Journal of Ethnology), (1952), 1:5. 
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economists, who have been concerned with irrigation, crop management and 
the like; and, of late, by a few political scientists and others who are swing- 
ing away from institutional problems to functional and behavioral problems. 

Though field investigation has characterized Japanese as well as American 
research, the Japanese have used radically different techniques. Their tech- 
niques harmonize with their limited objectives, with the result that the final 
report on any single community has serious gaps, in spite of the fact that the 
researchers themselves have very extensive knowledge of Japanese com- 
munities built up from years of experience. Usually the community is selected 
on the basis of someone’s report that it shows this or that interesting feature. 
Considerations of travel and expense also enter. The field researcher, or oc- 
casionally a group of researchers organized as a task force, visits the com- 
munity for a few days intensive work and then returns to his institution to sift 
his materials for a report. Several weeks of field study is a rare occurrence, 
although Koyama, for example, worked in Gokazan village for a year while 
teaching school nearby. In addition to personal observation and interviews, 
the field worker often acquires many materials in documentary form such as 
household records or village office records. The experienced worker, by know- 
ing to some extent how to gauge statistical inaccuracies, can make effective 
use of current documents and can also sometimes sift out valuable historical 
material. The use of documents has been exploited in the past generally by 
Japanese rather than foreigners. Their availability in the reports compensates 
somewhat for the incompleteness noted both in field work and subsequent 
analysis which has characterized Japanese research in communities. 

The collection of historical materials from particular communities has been 
a policy followed especially in the Attic Museum Reports and Attic Museum 
Notes. In some cases the local orders, letters, and reports are continuous from 
the early 17th century to the present. During so long a period changes in 
government and local circumstances have greatly affected population, organiz- 
ation, and other characteristics of the community. The Attic Museum records 
~ suggest the depth to which one can reach into the past of a single community. 
But they are printed in toto without any accompanying analysis and one feels 
that adequate analysis could bring much richer insights into the development 
of the contemporary nature of the community. Most historical studies of small 
communities have done little more than picture the growth of population and 
cultivated area and the migration of younger sons to the cities since the late 
Tokugawa era. In contrast, a good generalized history of the farm village as a 
type, such as Ono’s,” has many examples to show the great historical depth 
of factors which ‘may determine the physical shape or the social characteris- 
tics of these communities. The currently unfinished study by Keio University 


te.g-, Ono, Takeo /|\Efjit# Nibon Sonraku-shi Gaisetsu (Outline of Japanese Vil- 
lage History) (Tokyo, 1936). 
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teams working in Katagai, the largest town of Kujukuri Beach in Chiba Pre- 
fecture, on the Pacific Ocean side of Tokyo, has historians working on the 
processes by which dispossessed samurai, acquiring the capital to buy fish- 
ing boats and nets, were able to lure farmers as boat crews out to the shore 
where the latter remain in almost complete subjection to the few net owners 
at the present day. Proper historical treatment of this community will surely 
be of interest to a number of fields. 

In the aggregate, the Japanese studies have done much toward accumulating 
data for future use but little toward advancement of theory. In part, this is due 
to conscious policy such as that set by Yanagida, whose concern lest the 
traditional culture of Japanese villages be swamped by Western influence be- 
fore it could be recorded urged him and his followers to continue their col- 
lections of data rather than stop for analysis. But the relative lack of theo- 
retical conclusions of a basic sort must be traced also to the shallowness of 
the theory from which the studies started. The initial stimulus to many of 
these studies was as often practical or emotional as it was theoretical. The 
sociologically-minded researchers started with the assumption that conditions 
of the community needed improving. Conversely, the folklorists held to the 
axiom that traditional ways and values should not be lost.** Both groups were 


concerned slightly, if at all, with general problems of community organization 
or the nature of culture and society in the world at large. Their contributions, 
therefore, are more descriptive than analytical. But from the point of view of 
common denominators of Japanese culture, the following observations are of 


particular interest. 

The organization of communities around a landlord-tenant or main house- 
subordinate house system of relationships is described by Furushima and 
Koyama in the works listed earlier. Yanagida’s synthesis of mountain village 
society shows the persistence of similar hierarchical relationships in com- 
munities with marginal land resources, whereas Fukutake, in a comparison of 
northeast Japan with west central Japan, shows that the hierarchical patterns 
of the north give way to egalitarian modes of organization in the southwest. 
Both sociological and economic interests are served by two comparative 
studies of immigrants and their home villages: Izumi’s monographs on a Hok- 
kaido community and its mother village in Nara, and the recent multidiscipline 
survey under Fukutake of a Wakayama fishing village in comparison with its 
overseas counterpart in Steveston, British Columbia.™ In each of these com- 


2Compare the nostalgia of Yanagida, Kunio and Miki, Shigeru = 7t , Yukiguni no 
Minzoku (Folklore of Snowland) (Tokyo, 1944), for example, with the reform-minded- 
ness of Furushima, Toshio 74 Sit , Sanson no Kozo (Organization of a Mountain 
Village) (Tokyo, 1949). é 

*3zumi, Seiichi, Aru Sanson no Monogurafu (Monograph on a Mountain Village) (Tokyo, 
1951), and ibid., Aru Iju-son no Monogurafu (Monograph on a Village of Migrants) (Tokyo, 
1952); Fukutake, Tadashi, jifjtil , Amerika-mura (America Village) (Tokyo, 1953). 
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parisons the features of Japanese life which persist with great tenacity as 
well as those which alter under radically different economic conditions are 
well displayed, although it is largely left to the reader to draw general or 
theoretical conclusions. 

These may serve as samples of the material of primary interest to social 
scientists. In spite of the preoccupation with tabulations of demographic, 
geographic, economic, and social data which makes the reading of some of 
these works arduous, there emerge at times illuminating observations on psy- 
chological and social orientations which would be difficult for non-Japanese 
workers to achieve. The strength of the attachment of the Japanese villager to 
the soil of his own village, in the face of economic deprivation and the tempta- 
tions to move elsewhere, is concretely exemplified, for instance, in the immi- 
grant village studies. One learns from other reports how the imperative injunc- 
tions to work hard, to sacrifice personal interests to those of the family and 
community, and to devote oneself to one’s parents, which are so much a part 
of formal philosophy, are put into effect in actual life. One wishes for much 
more than is generally provided in these relatively factual, descriptive 
studies, to compare, for example, with the novels of village life by men such 
as Yojiro Ishizaka. But in the delineation of Japanese character, these spe- 
cific observations on the aims and motivations of Japanese villagers do not 
stand alone; thoughtful consideration of the material facts of community life 
gives point to the aspirations and defeated ambitions, the loves and dislikes 


of the people of Japan which are recorded so abundantly in the folk-songs, 


poems, and sayings collected in the works of Yanagida and other folklorists. 
The human appeal of community life is an elixir all too easily distilled away 
by the time the field work is boiled down to the printed word. One of the sim- 
plest and most rewarding solutions to this problem of presentation is a photo- 
graphic report. The art of the camera was enlisted in 1937 by Kunio Yanagida 
and Shigeru Miki in a book describing village life in northeast Japan entirely 
through captioned photographs of extreme beauty. An equally successful photo- 
graphic study of his own village in Nagano Prefecture was published in the 
following year by a young photographer, Motoichi Kumaya.* These studies, 
and similar ones done in Formosa and elsewhere, run ten to fifteen years 
ahead of the American camera studies which have recently won much praise 
from critics in various fields. Although low printing costs and wide spread 
passion for candid photography help to account for the early use of this tech- 
nique in Japan, credit must also be given the Japanese for perceiving the aes- 
thetic values derivec' from an unpretentious approach to an intimate subject. 
Pictures supplemented by adequate description preserve the immediacy and 


24Yanagida, Kunio and Miki, Shigeru Yukiguni no Minzoku (Folklore of Snowland) 
(Tokyo, 1937); Kumaya, Motoichi #84 7C—- Ochimura (Ochi Village) (Tokyo, 1938). 
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full detail of the actual scene and delight the artist’s eye while they satisfy 
the scholar’s demands for accuracy. 


IV 
SUMMARY AND PROSPECTS 


Community research by Japanese scholars has created a treasury of compar- 
ative data which never will be duplicated by the studies of outsiders. But 
often the studies have so little theoretical justification as to only underscore 
the futility of work unsupported by theory. The biases which have crept into 
the work, over and above the consciously imposed limits of interest, have 
brought about one-sided collections with very unfortunate gaps. Moreover, in- 
terests have changed with the passage of time to such an extent that the data 
already collected may never be analyzed. Theoretical interests, however, are 
increasing among Japanese sociologists and others. Not a few of these are di- 
rectly inspired either by Marxist precepts or by opposition to them, But many 
currents of European and American thought other than dialectical materialism 
are flowing more freely than previously into Japan, stimulating in particular an 
increased appreciation of functional approaches to the study of society and 
culture. 

The American work has consistently started from definite theoretical posi- 
tions, generally relating to the nature of society and culture at large. The 
focus of interest has most often been social organization and social relations, 
so theoretical formulations most often concern these aspects of community 
life. Even here, only a partial appreciation of the full complexity of Japanese 
society is available to those who must depend on the published reports for 
their information. To name one critical example, there is a crying need among 
social psychologists for factual data on child rearing and personality forma- 
tion, for which broad sampling is essential; where this sampling is linked to a 
community study, the researcher is provided with concrete information about 
the socio-cultural environment of his subjects. Again, to name a different field 
of potential research, Japanese communities offer intriguing possibilities for 
social research in problems of urban change and industrialization, providing 
not only innumerable instances of adjustment to contemporary industrialization 
but also relatively full historical documentation of urban development in past 
centuries. Many of these avenues for research will be most profitably handled 
by multidisciplinary teams rather than by individuals. 

The new problems and research possibilities, in short, go beyond the matter 
of examining more communities of different types and locations, which is a 
continuation of the same sort of thing even when fortified with added sophisti- 
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cation and new techniques. Problems now on the horizon involve the relating 
of community research data most fruitfully to other research levels and in- 
terests. Of the various disciplines concerned, the worker most squarely faced 
with this challenge, perhaps, is the anthropologist, whose constant use of the 
community study as a primary approach to primitive societies has given him 
special concern in development of the approach. The social universe of many 
primitive peoples scarcely rises above the level of a community or group 
of similar communities, so that community study is a natural and almost self- 
sufficient tool for anthropologists working in primitive cultures, But the study 
of a modern nation’s many social and cultural levels, particularly when these 
have a richly documented historic past, raises issues of new dimensions. From 
the anthropologist’s point of view, these call for substantial borrowing and re- 
ciprocal help from social sciences and humanities, in order to make the neces- 
sary chain of connections from village to city, from custom to constitution, and 
from folk to national citizenry, without abandoning the fundamental whole- 
culture approach which has made the community study a respected instrument 
of social research. 








HERBERT SPENCER IN EARLY MEIJI JAPAN? 


MICHIO NAGA’ 


PENCER has been called the most widely read and possibly the most in- 
fluential Western social and political thinker in Japan during the 1880's. 
Between 1877 and 1900, at least thirty-two translations and one critical study 
of Spencer’s works were published, besides many articles in journals and 
magazines. The writings of John Stuart Mill ranked next in popularity. Other 
Western thinkers—such as Rousseau, Montesquieu, Guizot, Haeckel, T. H. 
Huxley, Darwin, Bentham, and Bagehot—received much less public attention.* 
More significant than Spencer’s popularity, however, is the way in which 
Spencer’s thought was introduced, interpreted, and utilized for ideological 
purposes. Richard Hofstadter pointed out in his brilliant study of Spencer’s 
influence in the United States that Spencerian social theory became popular 
even among business men and politicians in the post Civil War period, and 
was utilized mainly to justify their conservative political and social prefer- 
ences.* In Japan also Spencerian social theories were used primarily to 
justify the interests of conservative forces. However, owing to the differences 
between the social and economic structures of the two nations, the Japanese 
uses of Spencer differed considerably from the American. 

In the United States Spencer’s social theories of the struggle for existence, 
the survival of the fittest and of the evolution of society were construed to 
constitute a convenient basis of thought for conservative Americans to justify 
exploitation and sometimes political corruption in the name of free competition 
and social evolution. Statements cited by Hofstadter illustrate these points. 
For example, John D. Rockefeller stated in his famous Sunday School address:* 


eeethe growth of a large business is merely a survival of the fittest.... The American 
Beauty rose can be produced in the splendor and fragrance which bring cheer to its 
beholder only by sacrificing the early bids which grow up around it. 


Another statement by one of Spencer’s close American friends illustrates how 
Spencerian social evolutionism was utilized by conservatives to excuse their 


1The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness in the preparation of this 
paper to Dr. John W. Bennett and Dr. Kurt H. Wolff of Ohio State University. 

*The writer received his Ph.D from Ohio State University in 1952, and is Assistant 
Professor at Kyoto University. 

5Shimoide Hayakichi, Meiji shakai shiso kenkyu (Studies in Meiji social thought), 
(Tokyo: Asano Shoten, 1932) 34—40. 

“Richard Hofstadter, Social Darwinism in American Thought, (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1944), 30-36. 

5Quoted in William Ghent, Our Benevolent Feudalism, (New York: The Macmillan 


Co., 1902) 29. 
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neglect of social problems and to bring about a kind of paralysis of the will 
to reform. When asked what to do about political corruption in New York, 
he said, ‘“‘Nothing! You and I can do nothing at all. It’s all a matter of 
evolution.’” 

Japanese and American reaction to Spencer’s social theory differed in two 
significant ways: first, in Japan Spencer was utilized for ideological purposes 
not only by the conservatives, but also by the liberals; second, the conserva- 
tive use of his theory in Japan was much more conservative than in the United 
States in the sense that in addition to glorifying free competition and: advo- 
cating a tolerance of exploitation and political corruption, it was even utilized 
to defend traditional Japanese statism and familism.’ 

Some of these differences may be due in part to elements in Spencerian 
social theory which make double interpretation possible and understandable. 
However, an inspection of Spencerian influences in Japan shows that the con- 
servative use of Spencer, for example, is related closely to the unique nature 
of Japanese conservative social and political ideology and to the complex 
social structure of Meiji Japan. It illustrates the ways in which newly intro- 
duced Western thought contributed to the ideology of power groups in Meiji 
society. 

Spencerian social theory came into popularity in Japan within a decade of 
the formal end of the feudal period in 1868. It took twenty-one years of de- 
velopment and experimentation before a modern constitution and administrative 
structure was evolved. During this period the liberals struggled to take the 
leadership of the new nation from the conservatives; it was during this time 
of political turmoil, social unrest, and ideological struggle that Spencerian 
social theory was popular. 

Unlike such revolutions in the West as the Glorious Revolution and the 
French Revolution, it was not the modern bourgeoisie but the former samurai 
and the nobility who led the Meiji government from the time of its inception in 
1868. Industrialists, merchants, and farmers who had constituted the core of 
revolutionary forces in the West were merely the followers in Japan. Conse- 
quently although the government attempted to bring about various institutional 
changes such as Western industrialization, universal education, modern arma- 
ment, and national transportation and communication systems, it was little 
interested in the modernization of Japanese society. On the contrary, as will 


*Henry George, A Perplexed Philosopher, (New York: Charles L. Webster and Co., 


1892) 164. 

"This analysis is suggested by Shimizu Ikutaro, who contends that Spencerian so- 
cial theory was interpreted during the early Meiji period in two contradictory ways: 
i,e., it was used by the liberals as a cardinal principle of the various liberal move- 
ments on the one hand, and by the conservatives as a theoretical justification of 
governmental control over those movements. See Shimizu, Nihon bunka keitai ron 
(Patterns of Japanese culture), (Tokyo: Tozai Bunko, 1934), especially chapters I 
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be detailed later, the government intended to effect these changes with only 
the slightest modifications in traditional hierarchical relations. However, be- 
fore complete victory could be won by the government, it was challenged by 
those who were dissatisfied with the new policies and who hoped to establish 
a people’s assembly. This challenge took the form of a movement, which was 
called Jiya minken undo (“‘the movement for liberty and people’s rights”), and 
which mobilized the energy of various groups such as those former samurai 
who did not achieve status in the new society, small merchants and industri- 
alists who complained about the governmental protection of big business, some 
landowners who suffered from heavy taxation, and peasants and laborers who 
were discontented with their economic and social positions. The movement 
was bound to disintegrate, largely because it split into two factions: the con- 
servative faction which upheld the ideal of political freedom, and the left wing 
which advocated, in addition, economic security for the masses. In the end 
the liberal movement surrendered to the leadership of the conservative 


government. 
With this historical background in mind we can look into the dual aspect of 


Spencer’s theory. Ernest Barker has said that Spencer leaves us with an im- 
pression that he was unable to overcome the theoretical conflict between his 


earlier ethical theory of individualism and his organismic conception of so- 
ciety.* The same point is also made by Shimizu who interprets Spencer partly 
as a carryover of the eighteenth-century individualism and partly as an ex- 
pression of nineteenth-century organismic theory, with, by and large, a victory 
of the latter over the former.® 

It is not surprising that Spencerian thought was interpreted in two contra- 
dictory ways by the leaders of the different groups in the early Meiji: on the 
one hand, his theories of organismic society and social evolution were wel- 
comed by the conservatives who wished to defend governmental control over 
‘tthe movement for liberty and people’s rights’’; on the other hand, his theories 
of free competition and of representative government were welcomed by the 
liberals engaged in that movement. 

Which of these two interpretations was more faithful to Spencer’s personal 
views? For an answer we can look to Spencer’s own statement on ideological 
issues in Japan. When the Japanese government, long before the promulgation 
of the constitution, asked Spencer’s advice and counsel through Mori Arinori, 
Ambassador to the United States, who was then on a visit to England, Spencer 
advised that changes in institutions should not be swift and radical, but slow 
and gradual. Years later after the constitution was finally produced, he wrote 


*Ernest Barker, Political Thought in England, (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 


1915) 85~132, 
*Shimizu, op. cit., 41-58. 
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a letter to Kaneko Kentaro, a member of the committee which -had drafted it, 
expressing his dissatisfaction with the radical elements in the constitution: 


Pewsey, 21 August, 1892 

To Kentaro Kaneko 

Probably you remember I told you that when Mr. Mori, the then Japanese Ambassa- 
dor, submitted to me his draft for a Japanese Constitution, I gave him very conserva- 
» tive advice, contending that it was impossible that the Japanese, hitherto accustomed 
to despotic rule, should, all at once, become capable of constitutional government. 

My advice was not, I fear, duly regarded, and so far as I gather from the recent re- 
ports of Japanese affairs, you are experiencing the evils arising from too large an in- 
stallment of freedom. 


Spencer wrote a second letter on August 23, which said in part:™ 


You have, I believe, in Japan still surviving the ancient system of family organization 
eeee Under this family or patriarchal organization it habitually happens that there 
exists in each group an oldest male ascendent, who is the ruling authority who has in 
many cases a despotic power to which all descendants of the first and second gener- 
ations unhesitatingly submit. This organization should be made use of in your new 
political form. These patriarchs or heads of groups should be made the sole electors 
of members of your representative body...» Several beneficial results would arise. In 
the first place, your electorate would be greatly reduced in number, and therefore more 
manageacle. In the second place, the various extreme opinions held by the members 
of each group would be to a considerable extent mutually cancelled and made more 
moderate by having to find expression through the patriarch who would in a certain 
measure be influenced by the opinions of his descendants. And then, in the third 
place, and chiefly, these patriarchal electors, being all aged men, would have more 
conservative leanings than the younger members of their groups—would not be in 
favor of rash changes. 


As is clear from these quotations, Spencer’s attitude toward the policy of 
the Meiji government was extremely conservative. It is obvious that the liber- 
als’ interpretation of Spencer as a progressive philosopher was not as close 
to Spencer’s own ideological position as the conservatives’ interpretation, 
which simply stressed his objective understanding of society and acceptance 
of the status quo. Thus in spite of the fact that a flavor of eighteenth-century 
individualism is to be found in Spencerian theories, we are led to believe by, 
Spencer’s own statements on Meiji policy that his ideological position was 
even more conservative in some ways than the Meiji government’s, which made 
at least rather extensive formal provisions for civil rights. In actual practice, 
however, this proved to be but lip service, for the Meiji government subordi- 
nated all other considerations to its nationalistic goals. 


David Duncan, Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer, (London: Williams & Norgate, 


1911) 319. 
“Ibid, 
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“The movement for liberty and people’s rights’’ began to take shape when 
some of the confusion which attended the abolition of feudal institutions had 
abated, The meaning of the Meiji Restoration began to appear differently to 
different people, but ‘tit was evident,’ as Nobutaka Ike put it, that ‘the small 
group of men who seized power in 1868 and controlled the Meiji Government 
was not yet in a mood to share power with a deliberative assembly.’"* The 
liberal movement was a rather amorphous organization which attempted to 
mobilize the energy of those who were dissatisfied with the government for 
the achievement of a representative assembly. 

In 1874, Itagaki Taisuke and others wrote a ‘*Froposal for the Establish- 
ment of the People’s Assembly.’* Five years later, over 80,000 persons from 
twenty-four prefectures signed a petition for the establishment of an assembly. 
The movement was not only “to imitate material products of Western civiliza- 
tion,’® but also ‘to acquire its spirit.’? Its aim was ‘‘to encourage patriotism 
by establishing an Assembly and giving the people the right to participate in 
the government, to foster the spirit of civilization and to build its foundations 
by allowing people to enjoy freedom, thereby making possible the full de- 
velopment of their potential capacities.’ 

In this atmosphere of controversy, Spencerian theories of free competition 
and of representative government were taken by the Japanese liberals to be a 
strong philosophical assertion of political freedom. Thus, Oishi Masami, a 
leader of the liberal movement, and also the translator of Spencer’s Repre- 
sentative Government, was much in favor of the philosophical doctrine of 
laissez faire and wrote in the introduction to his translation:** 
essmembers of the group which has been responsible for the conduct of politics and 
the defense of the nation have been selected exclusively from the samurai class. It 
may be said that the majority of people who control and guide Japanese society have 
lived in this country more like hotel guests than citizens. But lately, because of so- 
cial changes the responsibility for the conduct of politics and national defense is now 
shared by some thirty million people. 

Spencer’s Social Statics (translated by Matsushima Takeshi), called by 
Itagaki a ‘‘text-book of people’s rights,’’ had no less an influence upon the 
liberal movement. The Risshisha organization, in Kochi prefecture, a leading 
group in the so-called ‘‘Brewers’ Conference” and the first organized move- 
ment for liberty and people’s rights, ordered hundreds of copies from the pub- 
lisher for free distribution. The following statement issued by this Conference 
was clearly in line with Spencer’s laissez-faire theory: ‘“‘The government 


“Nobutaka Ike, The Beginnings of Political Democracy in Japan, (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1950) 43. 

Hani Goro, Meiji ishin (The Meiji Restoration), (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1946) 
161-162. The quotation is from ‘‘The Declaration of the People for the Proposal of 
the Establishment of a Diet.’’ 

*4Quoted in Shimoide, op. cit., 46 Oishi’s translation was published in 1883. In all 
about ten different translations of Representative Government were published. 
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should do no more than to guarantee national order and insure liberty and the 
fights of the people. It should not interfere with an attempt to control private 
affairs.’"** 

It is reported that at least one person announced publicly his renunciation 
of Japanese citizenship on the basis of his interpretation of Social Statics. 
Also a participant in the Kabason incident, an uprising developing out of a 
public meeting of liberals, stated in court that after reading Social Statics he 
had decided to join the liberal movement. Because of the popularity of the 
book, the translator received 2,500 Yen from the publisher, although his origi- 
nal contract specified only 25.** 

In spite of its initial strength and unity the liberal movement began to dis- 
integrate largely because the interests of the members were extremely hetero- 
geneous. Most of the leading members of the movement made political and 
economic freedom major points in the program. However, a considerable part 
of the membership was composed of peasants and laborers whose vital concern 
was with the problem of economic security rather than with laissez faire. Even 
among the leading members of the group divisions increased as the movement 
developed. For example, many of the members of the “‘Brewer’s Conference,” 
who at first had upheld the ideal of economic freedom for their interests as 
brewers, soon realized that to defend their interests as landowners they would 
profit by leaving the movement and asking for government protection of their 
land. Many other landowners did the same, as did eventually even the top 
leaders of the movement.*” 

The weakness of the bourgeoisie forces at once hampered the growth of the 
liberal movement and aided in strengthening the conservatives in power. The 
industrialists’ lack of capital necessitated governmental support and develop- 
ment of industry, which in turn resulted in heavy taxation of the masses. The 
Japanese industrialists strove to prevent the development of a strong, organ- 
ized laboring class. Labor was controlled by reinforcing and developing tra- 
ditional familistic relationships between employer and employee. Industrialists 
also felt it necessary to delay changes in the “*feudalistic’’ status of farmers, 
because the bulk of the tax revenues obtained from the farmers went into the 
governmental subsidies for industrial development, The patriarchal family 
system was also valuable as a pool for labor recruitment, and as a basis of 
convenient and cheap social security in times of depression and economic 
change. Most important of all was the fact that industry could demand sacrifice 
and hardship from all in the name of loyalty to the nation. It was thus both 


'Steagaki Taisuke, Jiyido shi (History of the Liberal Party), (Tokyo: Gosharo, 
1910) 621. 

46Shimoide, op. cit., 58. 

Ike op. cit., 103-104. 
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necessary and convenient for Japanese industrialists to use traditional social 
values and relationships as means to achieve their economic ends." 

In addition, the former samurai and the nobility who achieved status in the 
government were anxious to maintain it by reinforcing the traditional social 
hierarchy in the face of the changes which tend to accompany industrial de- 
velopment, It was at this juncture that Spencerian social theory began to ap- 
peal to the conservatives in a situation in which a theory was needed that 
would justify both the profit-making activities of industrialists and the re- 
inforcing of governmental control through the strengthening of traditional 
hierarchal social relationships. 

While Spencer’s theory was regarded by the liberals as a philosophy, it was 
considered by conservative intellectuals to be a science. This difference is 
suggested in a statement by Kato Hiroyuki, one of the most influential advo- 
cates of the liberal movement, and who about 1882 became a conservative 
critic of his own earlier theory of human rights. In his autobiography he ex- 
plained the reason for his conversion as follows:** 


When I was 47 years old, i.e., in 1882, I wrote and published a pamphlet entitled 
Jinken sbinsetsu [New theory of human rights], This was the first publication after 
my beliefs had changed. Why did my beliefs change? Having read a book by Buckle, 
the British evolutionary historian, I found that the so-called metaphysical philosophy 
is almost meaningless and that nothing can be meaningfully discussed without the 
principles and knowledge of natural science. After that I read Darwin’s theory of evo- 
lution, and the philosophy of evolution by Spencer, Haeckel and others. My views 
concerning the nature of the universe and life have entirely changed. 


The point was more clearly made by Toyama Shoichi, another early Japanese 
sociologist, in his preface to a translation of Spencer’s The Principles of 
Sociology by Noritake Kotard published also in 1882. Quite contrary to the 
emphasis previously noted in Oishi Masami’s preface to Representative 
Government, Toyama praised Spencer’s empirical analysis of social phe- 
nomena. The importance of the book, he stated, was its demonstration that 
man, long treated as a special creature, was in reality not different from other 
animals and plants as. an object of scientific inquiry. He further said that if 
we studied human phenomena, they were subject to a natural order. 

To regard Spencer as a social scientist was the first step toward utilizing 
his social theory to justify the status quo in a “‘scientific’’ manner, Thus . 
Toyama further suggested in his preface that the disorder of the current po- 


*Fukutake Tadashi, Shakaigaku no gendaitehi kadai (Contemporary problems of 
sociology), (Tokyo: Nihon Hyoron Sha, 1948) Chapter VI. Also see Research in Japa- 
nese Social Relations, Interim Technical Report No. 3, ‘'The Japanese Labor Boss 
System,’’ (I, ishino and J. W. Bennett), Ohio State University, 1952, 

Kato Hiroyuki, Hiroyuki jiden (The Autobiography of Hiroyuki) (Tokyo: The Com- 
mittee for Prof, H. Kato’s 80th Birthday Celebration, 1915) 47, 
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litical struggle was largely unnecessary, and was due to the failure of people 
to study social phenomena as they actually existed,” 

Toyama was not so conservative as to justify statism and traditional patri- 
archism by Spencerian evolutionary theory, This task was accomplished by 
Ariga Nagao, who wrote the first systematie treatise on sociology in Japan. 
His Shakaigaku (Sociology) in three volumes appeared in 1883, and was written 
in Spencerian terms, although he himself stated that the .ast volume was an 
original creation. Spencerian evolutionism was skillfully modified by Ariga to 
explain and justify Japanese statism and familism, In the first volume he 
described the ideal society to be expected in the final stage of social evo- 
lution, which he called Dori itt no yo, **The world of integration by reason." 
According to him, once this stage has been reached, society controls itself 
perfectly, because the state eliminates all evils and fosters everything de- 
sirable and useful through the exercise of reason, And since the individual, 
too, controls himself perfectly by reason, he is wholly free and independent, 
“When we come to this stage, the rights of both state and individual can be 
said to be on the road toward perfection,’** Asiga’s ‘final stage’’ was obvi- 
ously different from Spencer's. While Speneer thought that social evolution 
would gradually minimize the need for state control,** Ariga acknowledged the 
state even in the final stage, 

While statism was thus approved by Agiga in the first volume, Japanese 
familism received his high praise in the third, In the comparison of kinship 
organizations in the West with those in Japan, Ariga described American 
families as follows:” 


It is said that in the United Scates there are not more than a dozen families who are 
descendants of a common ancestor and who share a common surname, in spite of the 
fact that it has already been three hundred years since the country was settled, It is 
said also that they associate with each otheg just like strangers... It astonishes me 
when I hear that in the United States even parents and children, a man and his wife, 
and brothers sue one another for matters of money, 


In contrast to this he says concerning the Japanese kinship system:** 


We may conclude that it is our family system which maintains a balance and security in 
relationship between individuals and the Japanese society as a whole.... To mention 
but a few examples, there are many customs which are not written into our legal codes 
but are fundamental in the maintenance of social order, They are the establishment of 


"This preface was written in a poetic style which won considerable public ap- 
proval, Quoted in Shimoide, op, cit,, 363-364. 
ae Nagao, Shakaigaku (Socielogy) (Tokyo: Toyokan Shoten) 1 (revised edition, 


1883) 4 
Miechert Spencer, The Principles of Sociology (thied edition), (New York: D, Apple- 
ton and Company, 1925) 605-610, 
Ariga, op. cit., 3 (revised edition, 1885) 281-282, 
*“Ibid,, 383-384, 
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branch families for sons other than the eldest, the system of subordination of branch 
families to the main family, the system of adoption for the succession of family head- 
ship, the system of the succession of family headship, the system of the succession 
of ancestral occupation, and that of the observance of ancestral instructions. When 
we observe these facts, it becomes clear to us that the national characteristics of 
Japan can only be determined by her kinship systems. 


Such conservative Spencerian scholars aided the conservative leaders in 
maintaining their supremacy over the liberals, However, after the establish- 
ment of the constitution, in 1889, Japan became so nationalistic as to deny 
the value of the Spencerian social theory. For example, Kat6 Hiroyuki, who 
had earlier been converted to conservatism under the influence of social evo- 
lutionism, made it clear in 1900 that he could no longer support the Spencerian 
theory. He stated:** 


Although a scholar like Spencer realized the importance of the organismic nature of 
society, he made an obvious mistake in corisidering the security and happiness of 
individuals as the ultimate ends. 


According to him, aikoku-teki tokugi (“patriotic virtue’’) was the only and 
ultimate norm of moral conduct, and other virtues like love between family 
members and friendship between strangers were only means to attain this 
ultimate moral virtue.” 

Although Kat6 still called himself a social evolutionist in 1900, his theory 
represented an extreme right-wing interpretation. Thereafter, he and other con- 
servative scholars came to rely increasingly on Prussian concepts of statism 
to defend their position. 

That the evolutionary theory of society cannot stand a rigorous empirical 
test is a commonplace in twentieth-century social science. It is evident that 
Spencer’s writings were highly speculative despite his emphatic espousal of 
empirical and scientific methods, The distinction between scientific inquiry 
and philosophical speculation is extremely vague in his theory. Pointing out 
this confusion, John Dewey says:*” 


The process of natural evolution is conceived as the exact model of human endeavor, 
The two ideas met in Spencer. To the “enlightened’’ of a former generation, Spencer’s 
evolutionary philosophy seemed to afford a scientific sanction for the necessity of 
moral progress, while it also proved, up to the hilt, the futility of deliberate ‘‘inter- 
ference’’ with the benevolent operations of nature. The idea of justice was identified 
with the law of cause and effect.... Meantime justice demands that the weak and the 
ignorant suffer the effect of violation of natural law, while the wise and able reap the 
rewards of their superiority. 


25Kato Hiroyuki, Dotoku horitsu shinka no ri (The theory of evolution of morals and 
laws), (Tokyo: Hakubunkan, 1900) 226, 

%6Ibid., 229. 

*7John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, An Introduction to Social Psychology, 
(New York: The Modern Library, 1930) 297-298. 
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It is easy to see how this type of theory can be used as a rationale for 
ideologies. Almost any ideology can be justified as a natural evolutionary 
product, and thus be made to appear above criticism. The universal law of 
evolution was a convenient ideological tool which almost any group of people, 
Japanese or American, could use to justify their own interests. It was also 
this ambiguity which, as noted earlier, led the Japanese liberals to believe 
that Spencerian individualism was a philosophic assertion rather than a con- 
clusion from empirical analysis. The social theory of Herbert Spencer serves 
as an example of a nineteenth century social science which, mainly because 
of a lack of rigor in its discipline, could be utilized for political and ideologi- 
cal purposes in the United States and in Japan, both by conservatives and 
liberals. 

Another characteristic of Spencer’s thought in early Meiji Japan was his 
utility to the peculiar combination of conservatives, made up of newly risen 
industrialists and merchants, the former samurai and nobility. A theory like 
Spencer’s assumed its importance primarily because such a combination 
needed a justification for both the traditional hierarchy and profit-making 
activities. 

It is noteworthy that a Western Social theory was used to explain and justify 


this peculiarly ‘“‘Japanese’’ conservatism, Obviously Spencer was used for 
this purpose mainly because of the prestige of modern Western learning in the 
early Meiji, and the belief that Western theories were more persuasive and 
useful than indigenous ones. The paradox is well expressed by the Lederers:” 


For all their training in the natural sciences, for all the infiltration of Christian re- 
ligion and Occidental philosophies, the circles which in one form or another look to- 
ward the West continue nonetheless to be Japanese. 


The position of Spencer in early Meiji Japan was an instance of this paradox. 


%*Emil and Emy Lederer, Japan in Transition, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1938) 184, 
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The Taisho period (1912-1926) is probably the most neglected era in modern 
Japanese history, overshadowed as it is in color and interest by the dramatic 
events of the periods which came before and after. Those who have studied 
Taisho have confined themselves to international relations. Subjects like 
World War I, the Twenty-one Demands, the Siberian intervention, and the Wash- 
ington Conference have had the attention due them. For political history, we 
have had little between the badly dated Dainibon kensei shi (Vols. 7=9, 1927) 
by Otsu Jun’ichird, and the exclusively political accounts of political scien- 
tists like Professor Royama Masamichi.* 

This is the more remarkable in that the Taisho period is central to an under- 
standing of modern Japan. In the 1920’s the present leaders of Japan got their 
start in politics, and in those same years the party organizations and issues of 
the present were developed. Japanese men of letters, attracted to radicalism 
and internationalism in the ferment of new ideas which came after World War I, 
met their match in the repressive legislation of the Tokyo government; intel- 
lectuals who confused communism with democracy were prosecuted by a pov- 
ernment which identified both with subversion. The experience of those years 
is central to the present climate of opinion in Japan. The Yoshida government, 
when it sponsored legislation to prevent subversive activities, became identi- 
fied with earlier governments which did so on the path to fascism. The Taisho 
period therefore seems to have a startling relevance today. 

*The author is Assistant Professor of Japanese History in the Far Eastern and 


Russian Institute at the University of Washington. His book, The Japanese and Sun 
Yat-sen, is being published by Harvard University Press. 

1Fortunately American political scientists like Chitoshi Yanaga, Japan Since Perry 
(New York: 1949) Chapters 22—32, and Robert A. Scalapino, Democracy and the Party 
Movement in Prewar Japan (Berkeley: 1953, Chapters 6 and 7, have not restricted 
themselves to political narratives. 
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Although Japanese scholars have as yet done little work on the Taisho 
period, this does not mean that they have not prepared positions which will de- 
termine their interpretation of that period. The great controversy over the na- 
ture and development of capitalism in Japan which broke in 1933, shortly after 
the invasion of Manchuria and the abandonment of party government, set the 
lines for sweeping verdicts on the nature of modern Japanese economic life 
and society.’ In that struggle one group of writers (notably Hattori Shiso, Hani 
Goro, and Hirano Yoshitaro) interpreted the Meiji changes as the result of an 
alliance between feudal and merchant-capitalist groups who joined forces to 
head off a peasant-urban proletariat resistance during the final stages of the 
disintegration of Tokugawa society. For these writers the mechanism of the 
modern Japanese state was powerfully affected by these “feudal” origins of 
the Meiji coup d’etat; modern Japan was inevitably absolutist, counterrevolu- 
tionary, and imperialistic. From their perspective the sound and fury of the 
party battle could never be more than diversionary in the broad sweep of an ab- 
solutism built on Emperor, land, and capital. Hence recent articles ridiculing 
the sham distinctions in discussions of the party struggles in the 1920’s.* 

Another group of writers (the ‘‘rono’’ group, notably Tsuchiya Takao) have 
preferred to describe the Restoration as caused to an important degree by ex- 
ternal threats which were, in a sense, historically accidental. By this reason- 
ing the Meiji absolutism and Japan’s subsequent imperialism became less in- 
evitable and less essential to the development of the dialectic operating 
within Japanese society. Modern Japan remained condemned, but predestination 
had been tempered. 

Post-war scholarship has added new dimensions and requirements for histo- 
rians. Scholars like Toyama Shigeki and Maruyama Masao have pointed to the 
need to resolve some of the theoretical issues by turning again to the stuff of 
history. They have sought to add a full coverage of politics, ideology, and, to 
a lesser extent, culture to the early emphasis on economic analysis. Works 
like Toyama’s Meiji ishin (FEQ 12 (Nov. 1952), 90-93) and Maruyama’s many 
penetrating studies illustrate these developments. The frame of reference of 
much or most of this writing is Marxist-Leninist. Although the scope of inquiry 
has now been broadened; for the most part these writers have sought, not to 
weaken the force of the materialism, but to show the contradictions and twists 
of the Japanese developments. 


2For brief accounts of this controversy see: Nobutaka Ike, ‘*The Development of 
Capitalism in Japan,’’ Pacific Affairs, 22 (June 1949), 185-190; Toyama Shigeki, 
Meiji ishin (Tokyo: 1951), 11-21; and Nihonshi kenkyu nyumon (1949, 1951), 185-216. 

‘Inoue Sei, *‘Nihon no Sobietto kakumei kansho senso,"’ Rekishigaku kenkyu, No. 
151 (May, 1951), No. 153 (Sept., 1951); see also the section by the same author in 
Nibonshi kenkyu nyumon, 217-305, for a discussion of Meiji historiography. 
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Shinobu Seisaburo, professor at Nagoya University, has to his credit an im- 
posing body of work.* In the work here under review he undertakes a long- 
cherished aim to write a history of the Pacific War. Since his goal is distant 
and the terrain unworked, he confesses that he has rushed along, leaving the 
details and errors for others to ascertain. His purpose will have been achieved 
if he has prepared a background for the war. (Vol. 4, Introduction p. 1.) 

These disclaimers scarcely need be taken seriously, for this history must 
stand on its own feet and it is meant to do so. Shinobu has drawn heavily on 
the diaries and memoirs which have become available since the end of the war, 
and he has at his disposal a tremendous variety of material. His history has, 
as yet, no real competitors. These volumes give life and color to a period 
which has, for most of us, been singularly wanting in those qualities. 

Mr. Shinobu sees the development and subversion of the democratic party 
movement as the principal theme of the Taisho period. By way of introduction 
to this story, he first traced the early stage of constitutional government in a 
breezy and popular little political history of the Meiji period (Meiji seiji shi, 
Atena Shinsho No. 22, Tokyo: Kobundo, 1950, 186 p.). As a result of the in- 
dustrial growth in Japan and the trade expansion abroad which followed the 
Sino-Japanese War, Shinobu explains, the democratic movement came to sup- 
port imperialism. Throughout ‘most of the first decade of the twentieth century 
the bourgeoisie and the absolutist government maintained a mutually profitable 
and cordial relationship. The unhappy failure of the parties in the Taisho 
period was foredoomed through these earlier ties with absolutism. 

Taisho seiji shi takes up this story. Its four volumes are really one, for the 
chapters and pages are numbered consecutively. Volume 1 overlaps with the 
Meiji history, but it treats the same years rather differently. All 128 pages of 
Chapter 1 are devoted to the development of “‘contradictions’’ in Japanese im- 
perialism. This section is derived almost exclusively from a study of the Japa- 
nese fiscal system (Takizawa Naoshichi’s Kéhon Nihon kin’yi shiron, first 
ed., 1912), and it is obviously meant to supply the real meaning behind the po- 
litical gossip which has gone before. The argument runs as follows: as a re- 
sult of the increase of heavy industry and of the shift from coal to water- 
powered electricity, big business and cartel organizations replaced the earlier 
enterprises. Impressive charts and figures show the domination of big capital 
over small. But this produced contradictions, for the quick economic rise was 
one dependent upon foreign markets. It was therefore essential to export capi- 
tal abroad, but Japanese industry, short of capital, had better uses for it at 
home. Hence the importance of the government-sponsored imperialistic banks 


‘Nisshi senso (The Sino-Japanese War), 1934; Mutsu gaiko (The Diplomacy of 
Mutsu), 1935; Goto Shimpei, 1941; Kindai Nihon gaiko shi (Diplomatic history of 
Modern Japan), 1942; Kindai Nihon sangyo shi josetsu (Introduction to the history of 
manufacturing industry of modern Japan), 1942; Meiji seiji shi, 1950. 
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—the Formosa, Korea, and Industrial Banks—which borrowed money abroad 
to invest in Asia. Forty-four percent of the money borrowed abroad was used 
on the continent, and to the end of his life the genro Inoue Kaoru pondered 
ways of using French money in China. For those who wonder what made this 
**contradictory,’’ Shinobu explains that the normal origin of imperialism is in 
the movement of excess capital abroad. In Japan’s case, however, it was pre- 
cisely the shortage which made it impossible for Japan to compete with foreign 
tivals if the terms were equal. As a result Japan had to take political meas- 
ures to persuade the ungrateful Chinese to borrow European capital from Japa- 
nese government banks at high interest rates. 

Inevitably, this necessity produced serious strains between the business in- 
terests and the absolutist government. Heavier pressure on China required ever 
heavier military expenditures, and the arms budgets soon became the principal 
point at issue between the Diet and the government. Thus, after the first 
enthusiasm brought on by the Chinese indemnity in 1895, the fiscal story was 
a steadily more depressing one. The Boxer Rebellion and the Russo-Japanese 
War required ever greater foreign and domestic loans, and in 1908 the bour- 
geoisie refused to accept the government’s military budget. The two divisions 
which were in dispute thereafter loom rather large in Shinobu’s scheme of 
things. Diet complaints by liberal parliamentarians, protests by manufacturers’ 
associations, and by the press, signalled the beginning of difficulties for the 
government. Premier Katsura had to become his own Finance Minister. The 
new tax loads heightened the class struggle as the people became resentful, 
and peasant unrest and the Kotoku Incident produced discussions of class war- 
fare in the Diet. But the groups in control of state machinery were by no 
means prepared to give way to the bourgeoisie. 

Chapter 2, ‘*Mimpon Shugi,’’ deals with the political confusion that re- 
sulted. The Taisho “political change’’ followed hard on the death of the Meiji 
Emperor, and Katsura’s clumsy attempt to return to political life brought out 
the unrest of the people as well as the wrath of the bourgeoisie. Shinobu says 
the latter built on and directed popular unrest to force Katsura’s resignation. 
The years which followed saw a gradual transition from earlier control of gov- 
ernment by the oligarchy to the rule of zaibatsuepolitical party forces. Those 
who lamented this trend were unable to escape participation in it. Goto Shim- 
pei, who remarked dourly when the Katsura Cabinet fell in 1913 that Satsuma 
and Choshu rule had come to an end and that the money bags would now take 
over, was to be found shortly afterwards negotiating with Asano and Yasuda. 

But the political machinery was still in the hands of the oligarchs, and the 
genro did not bow out gracefully. Their insistence on retaining the strings of 
power furnishes much of the interest for the rest of Volume 1. From their coun- 
try seats the genro kept in close touch with Tokyo doings by special emis- 
saries and with each other through correspondence. From the extensive use 
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Shinobu makes of this correspondence, the genro emerge as a group of irasci- 
ble pioneers who were not convinced of the competence of their successors. 
They fele that the government was spending too much money, operating too 
many businesses, borrowing too much, and taxing too heavily. Inoue, in touch 
with Mitsui bankers, frequently approached the premier with words of warning. 
The resentment of the group flared most obviously during the premiership of 
Okuma Shigenobu, when Foreign Minister Kato ignored Inoue’s dreams of using 
French money and rejected proferred treaties with Russia and France, Again 
during the Twenty-one Demands of 1915, Kato’s independence was more than 
the genro could bear. Letters from Inoue to Yamagata complained bitterly of 
secret diplomacy; Kato was finally ordered to submit the originals of all im- 
portant notes along with translations for inspection by the founding fathers. 

Nevertheless, the new mechanism of bureaucracy and business finally began 
to supplant the single-minded direction of the early Meiji leaders. By 1918, the 
terminal date of Volume 1, modern Japan seems in many ways as far removed 
from early Meiji as the querulous genro from the imaginative young planners 
they had been. 

But what of Mr. Shinobu’s contradictions? There would seem to me to be an 
embarrassing identity of argument and of discontent between the aging genro 
and the business community. The genro were keenly aware of the dangers to 
Japan’s economy arising from excessive military expenditures, and they were 
neither indifferent nor hostile to the business community. The businessmen, in 
fact, often made their will known through the genro.* One wonders therefore 
about the nature of the shift from genro to business control of policy. Further- 
more, there is a disturbing resemblance between some of the policies advo- 
cated by ‘*bourgeoisie’’ politicians and the ‘‘absolutist-militarist’’ group in 
the government. A perfect representative of the bourgeois politicians, Inukai 
Ki (for whom Shinobu reserves some of his sharpest barbs), pressed at once 
for lower taxes, better armaments, and a vigorous stand in Asia. Inukai’s 
checkered career illustrates for Shinobu the weaknesses of the parliamentary 
system. But if Inukai agreed with Terauchi in measures repugnant to the genro, 
were the genro then to be considered less absolutist? Class analysis has its 
drawbacks here unless one is prepared to condemn all groups impartially as 
members of the same ruling class. Mr. Shinobu nowhere deals fully with this, 
and as a result he has left himself open to stinging attacks by orthodox 
Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist-Maoists. Messrs. G. Inumaru and S. Fujita, for in- 
stance, in a savage review in Rekishigaku kenkyu (No. 160, Nov. 1952) quote 
such authorities on Japanese history as Joseph Stalin and Mao Tse-tung to 
prove that Shinobu worries about the wrong contradictions and is guilty of 


‘Marius B, Jansen, ‘“*Yawata, Hanyehping, and the Twenty-one Demands,’ Pacific 
Historical Review, 23.1 (Feb. 1954), 31-48. 
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exaggerating differences within the ruling class. Others of us, lacking such 
authoritative grounds, may prefer to point out that strains of chauvinist na- 
tionalism were so integral a part of the liberal propaganda from the first that 
Inukai’s speeches needed no ‘‘absolutist’’ encouragement. After all, the 
**bourgeois’’ democratic politicians were long pushing the ‘‘absolutist’’ 
genro in the direction of more foreign adventures. They were all samurai, 
although at times they wondered about the justice of applying that title to 
weaklings like Ito and Inoue. 

Volume 2 continues with the Terauchi cabinet. Shinobu sees in the 
Nishihara loans, the Siberian intervention, and the rice riots of 1918 further 
evidences of imperialistic contradictions and popular discontent. He no longer 
relies so exclusively on the charts of industry and currency which provide the 
basis for Volume 1. One can speculate that Shinobu is too good a historian to 
stick to his initial scheme or, as Japanese reviewers have charged, that he is 
not a sufficiently scientific (read: Marxist-Leninist) scholar to maintain his 
analysis. Certainly Shinobu’s shifting standards of emphasis create problems 
of consistency, but they also allow him to expand on much valuable and 
new material. 

Terauchi’s China policy was formulated by Goto Shimpei, whose dreams of 
an East Asian economic alliance were implemented through the Nishihara 
loans to the Anfu war lords. Shinobu’s contributions here derive from his use 
of the Hara diaries, wherein one can follow the debates in the Foreign Affairs 
Advisory Council, and from his use of the press. He has not, unfortunately, 
had access to the Gaimusho records which have been microfilmed by the Li- 
brary of Congress. (Some of these have been used by Frank Langdon, ‘*The 
Japanese Policy of Expansion in China 1917-1928,’ doctoral dissertation, 
University of California, Berkeley, 1953.) 

For the historian of Taishdé the protests in Diet and press against the China 
policy come as important evidence of the new currents of thought. The Asahi, 
in particular, charged Terauchi with attempting to block Japanese democracy 
by throttling democracy in China through loans to the war lords. Terauchi and 
Tuan Chi-jui, it charged, were trying to retreat to the middle ages of feudal, 
militarist rule. Not that the middle classes were uniformly well-intentioned to- 
ward China; of equal interest for the emerging independence of the business 
groups is a spirited protest by Kansai textile industrialists in 1917 against a 
government agreement to a slight boost in Chinese tariffs. The operators 
warned that real brotherhood with China would be impossible unless China 
concentrated on raw materials, and they fought unsuccessfully to have the gov- 
ernment reverse its position. 

The pages devoted to the Siberian intervention are chiefly remarkable for 
the Asabi’s pleasure in the Russian Revolution of March 1917. And even after 
the Bolsheviks seized power in November the press refused to take alarm. In 
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the Foreign Affairs Advisory Council, Hara Kei first opposed and only gradu- 
ally and reluctantly accepted the idea of intervention. Hara, however, (and this 
is rather new) had the support of Terauchi in his opposition to involvement, 
and it finally required the mediation of Yamagata to make the soldiers pull to- 
gether. In the struggle before the final decision, the genrd as well failed to 
agree. The intervention was from the first unpopular. All of this is worth point 
ing out, and it will force revision of the usual generalizations. It is unfortw 
nate that Shinobu felt obliged to tell the events, dates, and problems in inter 
national chancelleries in such wearisome detail as to obscure his contribu- 
tions to Taisho political history. It is, however, indicative of his ‘‘deviation’’ 
from increasingly rigid standards of orthodoxy among Japanese ‘‘scientific’’ 
historians that he sees in the split between Hara and the military some sub- 
stance of difference, whereas others have long derided ‘dual diplomacy” as a 
difference in means but not in ends. This deviation has not escaped the casti- 
gation of Japanese reviewers. 

The concluding 150 pages of Volume 2 treat the rice riots of 1918. These 
riots are for Shinobu the most important event in Taisho history. They revealed 
first of all the separation between landed and landless, and between capital 
and labor. The spread of capitalism into agriculture bore fruit in Aichi Pre- 
fecture, where legislation forbade gatherings of three or more tenants. The 
crazy gyrations of the price of rice were reminiscent of Tokugawa days. The 
harvest of 1916, a record 58 million koku, was followed by shortages in the 
years which followed, while the government, following in the Tokugawa tradi- 
tion, turned to the major exchange houses as its agents with desperate meas- 
ures to import and sell rice. Terauchi’s Confucian platitudes exhorted a return 
to religion and virtue. Instead, in Toyama prefecture peasant women whose 
husbands were in Hokkaido and Karafuto on contract labor began an equally 
traditional protest. Riots and demonstrations aimed chiefly at rice brokers 
spread throughout the country. Shinobu details their progress carefully and 
meticulously from the pages of the press and subsequent police reports. From 
this coverage, it becomes apparent that the riots had considerable political 
content in city areas, especially in Nagoya. In all, disturbances took place in 
33 cities and 201 towns and villages, and over 8000 people were arrested. The 
papers, until muzzled by the government, were insistent in their criticism of 
the cabinet’s handling of the problem. Throughout the quotations from the Asahi, 
one finds on this issue as on others the consistent theme of modernity and 
progress that characterized the democratic movement. It was unheard of to use 
soldiers against the people in the twentieth century, and it was high time 
Japan had a party cabinet. 

That party cabinet came soon after, although Yamagata found the prospect 
so unpleasant that he had Saionji recommend Hara to the throne. Shinobu takes 
pleasure in dismissing Hara’s status as ‘‘commoner.”’ Although he refused a 
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peerage, Hara came of a karo family in the Nambu han and, according to his 
biographer Maeda Renzan (Hara Kei den, Tokyo, 1943, 1:4=5), only Saionji of 
the early leaders came of better stock. Nevertheless, Hara was a professional 
party politician at this time, and as such he was a new type premier. 

Hara came to power in the shadow of tremendous popular discontent. The 
rice riots had been made possible by the participation of many groups, al- 
though proportionally workers outnumbered any other group. That all this could 
come about over one issue shows for Shinobu that a near-revolutionary situ- 
ation was at hand. The issues, he thinks, focused on land and on the Siberian 
intervention; in a sense, they were parallel to Lenin’s offers of land, peace, 
and bread. Several future communists got their first training in the riots. Yet 
the riots were not organized, and they had no real leadership. As a conse- 
quence, says Shinobu, they did not result in any real changes. Katayama Sen 
wrote that this proved that a revolution needed organization and preparation, 
and Shinobu agrees. 

Chapter 6 (Volume 3) takes up the organization of Japanese society. First, 
of course, come the workers. The post-war labor disputes, and the problems of 
real wages and declining living standards, are treated with care and with 
numerous illustrative charts. Labor’s struggles for repeal of Article 17 of 
Yamagata’s Peace Preservation Law of 1900 required political action, but the 
early socialist leagues were hampered by the vigilant police. On this, as on 
most issues, Shinobu’s pages are filled with illustrations which give the feel 
of the times. His description of an early socialist meeting in Kamakura, with 
the police listening in the room upstairs (p. 745) illustrates the problems of 
leftist organizations. 

The rightists also united, and in 1921 the zaibatsu head, Yasuda Zenjiro, 
was murdered. His assassin explained that he was fighting for a Taisho Resto- 
ration; ltd and Yamagata, the new feudal lords, had lived on the blood of Japa- 
nese war veterans. Shinobu feels, however, that this was not yet fascism, 
since for the most part the rightists were still too closely tied to the zaibatsu 
to whom they were useful for antiecommunism, strike breaking, and social 
pressure, 

Next comes a good exposition of the difficulties of the farmers (p. 754-794). 
Here, as elsewhere, Shinobu’s documentation for the area around Nagoya is 
particularly good. In Aichi ken, the exodus from some villages was such that 
young men had trouble finding brides. In one case an entire Young Men’s As- 
sociation left, and tenants returned land to the landowners. Resentment of 
landlords’ measures in raising rents flared into violence, and at last was 
organized. The landlords finally got help in new legislation; the Tenant Law 
of 1924 and the Peace Preservation Law of 1925 combined concessions with 
repression to keep the peasants’ organizations from going too far. 
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So far so good. But in the dissection of problems and motives Shinobu’s 
theoretical apparatus gets in the way of his evidence. He explains that the 
landlords desired to combine the efficiency of large-scale, mechanical agri- 
culture with the social benefits of the old tenant-landlord relationships. In his 
terms, their goal was a ‘‘Junkerism” on which a “‘Bonapartism’’ could be 
built. The reference here is presumably from Lenin’s analysis of agrarian evo- 
lution, in which the alternative paths were those of American smallholders and 
**Junker landlordism, which dooms the peasants to decades of most painful 
expropriation and bondage, while at the same time a small minority of Gross- 
bauern (big peasants) arises.’ But it is rather difficult to find large-scale, 
Junker developments in Japan, and Shinobu’s search leads him to the Fujita 
farm in Kagoshima, a large-scale, capitalistic development on land which was 
reclaimed in the Meiji period. Since this seems altogether untypical of the 
smallescale landlordism and tenantry in Japan, and since in any case the 
tenant relationship is distinct from the Junker estates with hired labor, 
Shinobu’s discussions seem rather beside the point. And, toward the con- 
clusion of Volume 4 (p. 1347), he agrees that this “‘Junkerism” never came 
about. 

There follow, in Chapter 6, sections devoted to the organizing of students, 
women, the underprivileged class, soldiers, and Koreans. There can be no 
question of the general conviction that a new Japan was around the corner. 
The Asahi, for instance, warned the government to remember that the Japanese 
were no longer blindly nationalistic; they were now thinking about themselves 
a bit. The conservatives too were alarmed by what they saw, and they were 
anxious to find ways of perpetuating the twin guarantees of stability—Japan’s 
family and Imperial systems. 

Chapter 7 is titled ‘‘Political Parties and People.”? During Hara’s incum- 
bency the Seiyukai remained opposed to a wider franchise than that provided 
by the 3 yen tax qualification. But here the party was behind public opinion. 
Shinobu provides quotations from Yamagata’s lieutenant, Den Keijird, who 
sounds like Itagaki in urging greater unity as a reason for a wider franchise. 
Ozaki and Inukai press for suffrage as a way to head off a class struggle. 
Shinobu is particularly hard on these gentlemen, and points out that they had 
abandoned their struggle with the old absolutism to ally with it to fight the 
new power of the proletariat. In fact, he argues, universal manhood suffrage 
did not come about until the class struggle had become so menacing as to 
make it an essential concession. Until then the government fought suffrage 
enthusiasts with all the measures at its command. At one point enthusiasts 
for the vote were barred from Tokyo in the best tradition of Tokugawa and 

SV. I. Lenin, Selected Works (New York: 1943), 3:180-181, from **The Agrarian Pro- 


gtamme of Social-Democracy in the First Russian Revolution, 1905-07,’ written in 
1907. 
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Meiji strong-arm politics. And when suffrage did come, it was combined with 
measures designed to protect the economic and political position of the 
bourgeoisie. 

Under Takahashi, the Seiytkai began preparations for a bill to control 
radical movements. Although the bill failed of passage, it was the precursor 
of the 1925 Peace Preservation Law. Shinobu gives this struggle careful at- 
tention. At this time Hatoyama Ichiro enters the picture to become a favorite 
example of reactionary thought for Shinobu. The bill to control ‘‘extreme move- 
ments’? was finally tabled in 1922, but throughout the debate the Asahi and 
several political figures argued eloquently against it. 

Chapter 8 deals with the withdrawal from Siberia. Although too long and ex- 
cessively concerned with Siberian incidents, Shinobu’s treatment is of value 
for several points. For one thing, American delay in announcing the with- 
drawal of General Graves’ forces made it difficult for the Gaimushd, which 
wished to withdraw, to counter the Army, which did not. Perhaps most interest- 
ing, we find Tanaka Giichi arguing quietly for withdrawal, but unable to do so 
openly for fear of alienating his army colleagues. The General Staff resisted 
Tanaka stubbornly, however, and it required the intervention of Yamagata to 
force agreement by General Uehara. Hara’s diaries for this period show the 
difficulties conservative politicians felt in reforming the position of the Army. 
Hara felt it essential that the power of the Army be weakened, but he was un- 
willing to do it by a public attack which might separate the Army from the 
people. This limited him to back-stage pushing and hauling in which the 
sefvices gave little, and that grudgingly. 

Chapter 9 (Volume 4) is concerned with party attempts to cope with the 
machinery of absolutism. A section on the House of Peers tells of Hara’s ar- 
rangements with them. Hara attempted to control the bureaucracy by securing 
cabinet appointments of important posts, and he wanted to restrict the military 
by cabinet appointments, ultimately, even of war ministers. Here, again, it is 
striking to discover the Asahi arguing that the Army and Navy belonged to the 
people (not the Emperor!) and that they were the main cause of misunderstand- 
ings of Japan abroad (p. 1050). Least successful of all was the Seiyikai’s 
attempt to reform the administration of justice by instituting a jury system. 
This resulted in a weak law which had little effect. 

Throughout these discussions Shinobu reveals a low opinion of the demo- 
cratic party leaders. They used issues only to come to power, he feels, and 
once in power they struck against the lower classes instead of the old abso- 
lutism. Volume 4 seeks to document this claim. 

Chapter 10, the story of the coalition cabinet under Kato Komei, is the 
climax of the story of Taisho democracy. The background of the Kato cabinet 
of 1924 has never, to my knowledge, been treated as carefully and produc- 
tively. The successive failures of Takahashi, of Kato Tomosaburo, Yamamoto, 
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and Kiyoura are analyzed skilfully. Of particular interest is the cooperation 
of Inukai with the Yamamoto cabinet. Inukai had been planning with Goto 
Shimpei to form a new party which would use the universal manhood suffrage 
as an issue with which to defeat the older parties. Unfortunately for these 
hopes, Yamamoto bargained away their program in his need for Seiytkai sup- 
port, and the would-be party leaders found themselves losing power to the 
Satsuma group. Out of this and further difficulties came the ‘‘Protect the Con- 
stitution Cabinet’’ of Kato in June 1924, 

Kato’s three announced aims were retrenchment, universal manhood suffrage, 
and reform of the House of Peers. Shinobu says relatively little about the re- 
trenchment, although cutting the Army by four divisions was certainly some- 
thing of an achievement. To be sure, the streamlined defense structure which 
resulted was supposed to provide better and more modern defense for less 
money. 

Kato’s achievements in other lines get more comment. Shinobu takes up 
first of all the Peace Preservation Law of 1925 and the Tenant Laws. These 
were necessary, he thinks, for the wider franchise to be “safe’’ and accepta- 
ble to the businessmen in power. Such laws were the more desirable in view 
of the resumption of relations with Russia; foreign contacts could not be 
allowed to lead to social upheaval at home. Shinobu details in great length 
the protests of labor organizations, of the press, and of spokesmen in the Diet. 
Certainly the parties did not shine here; protests outside the Diet were far 
more determined and vigorous than those in the lower house, and some of the 
most forthright statements of opposition came in the House of Peers. 

Universal manhood suffrage was the chief accomplishment of the Kato 
cabinet. Although Shinobu makes the Peace Preservation Law the condition 
of the suffrage act, the two were introduced into the Diet almost simultane- 
ously (February 19 and 21), and the suffrage act was approved later (March 20 
vs. March 19) only because the Peers opposed parts of it so strenuously. 
Shinobu’s use of the Diet records here is excellent, as is his description of 
the support for the measure outside of the Diet. In the course of the negoti- 
ations, the House of Peers succeeded in making several changes in the bill. 
Candidates for election had to be at least 30 years of age (instead of 25), 
voters required a one year residence (instead of six months), and suffrage was 
denied those who ‘‘received public or private relief or help for a living on ac- 
count of poverty.” These restrictions were, Shinobu shows, effective in ex- 
cluding or sharply limiting the workers’ right to vote. And although Shinobu 
does not treat this very fully, the comment of the Japanese press was remarka- 
bly unenthusiastic when the bill was passed.’ 


7See the summary of press comment in the Japan Chronicle (Kobe), April 9, 1925, 
460; The Osaka Asahi felt that the final bill was the work of ‘tbigoted and ultra- 
conservative people afraid of a sudden extension of suffrage,’’ and the Nichi-nichi was 
also unenthusiastic. 
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The final section deals with Katd’s unsuccessful attempt to reform the 
House of Peers. These measures, instead of affecting the Peers’ powers, 
proposed minor changes in the make-up of the Peers, and their obvious super- 
ficiality further weakened the prestige of the government. Shortly afterwards 
the coalition of parties broke up, and the essential power structure of Japan 
had not been changed. 

Shinobu’s concluding section, ‘**Japan in the Last Years of Taisho,’’ sums 
up his conclusions and findings. The bourgeoisie, aroused by the heavy burden 
of defense expenditure, had had to fight for democracy in order to restrain the 
military. Since they had no army of their own, they had utilized the energy of 
the workers. The riots after the Treaty of Portsmouth, the rice riots, the 
demonstrations for suffrage, were more and more centered in the cities. The 
parties used, and then betrayed, these movements. Thus the political change 
of 1913 was begun by political toughs (sdshi) who enlisted the masses in order 
to achieve their purposes. In the process the Diet, which had begun as a block 
to democracy, became a platform for the interests of the landed-business 
classes. The identity of these interests is established for Shinobu by charts 
showing the Emperor’s holdings in land and shares. For the Emperor remained 
the center of absolutism. Around him were ranged the genro, the Privy Coun- 
cil, the Peers, and their henchmen in the army, the bureaucracy, and the 
business world. Thus the democratic movement was bound to fail. It failed for 
other reasons too, among them the weakness of the ideology of its principal 
spokesmen, Yoshino Sakuzo (who, we are told, really advocated government 
by wise men to guide the ignorant masses) and Minobe Tatsukichi, whose 
urging for “‘as much democracy as possible’ promised little good. But in spite 
of these weaknesses, the discontent of the people remained, and it proved in- 
creasingly difficult to thwart. New proletarian parties and new faces in the 
Diet proved the stimulus to harsher penalities for ‘‘dangerous thoughts.”” When 
even these failed to deter protest, one last, fascist absolutism was required to 
block the revolution in the 1930's. 

So ends this four volume survey of a critical period. In view of the vigorous 
controversy Mr. Shinobu has stirred up, because of the breadth of subjects 
which he treats, and from the fact that his analyses of the Showa period and 
the Pacific War will rest on these bases, this is in every sense an important 
work. A forty page index of personal names and a sixty-nine page bibliography 
which lists works in Japanese, Chinese, Russian, and Western languages add 
to the work’s value. 

Shinobu’s gloomy conclusions as to the contribution of the political parties 
in the evolution of democracy in Japan need not be debated here. There can be 
no doubt that forces for democracy and change were more widespread and vocal 
in the 1920’s than ever before. Farmers, laborers, and intellectuals worked to 
secure social and political justice. The reforms of the Occupation were as 
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successful as they have been because they could build on this basis. On the 
other hand, the political parties, dedicated to imperial orthodoxy and national- 
ism, offered poor prospects for thorough-going change. Home Minister Wakat- 
suki felt obliged to assure the Diet that the suffrage bill was not designed to 
promote democracy. Nevertheless it is far too early for us to form definitive 
answers on the content of the Taisho social movements. We know too little 
about them. To cheer the workers, and quote the Asahi, as Shinobu does, begs 
the question of what was really going on. What, then, of Shinobu’s method? 

I am not sure what a “political history’? should be, but I am quite certain 
that this mixture of economic and political reporting and theorizing can be 
improved upon. The heavy reliance upon a single work on currency for Volume 
1 is in itself an indication of this. And, although Shinobu nowhere else relies 
as exclusively upon one work, he does stay with a source for unduly long 
periods. Thus Tokutomi on Katsura, and, most of all, the Diet speeches (from 
the Dainibon Teikoku Gikai shi, especially Vol. 15) furnish endless pages of 
material, I have checked the Diet history for some of the debates in question 
and find Shinobu’s use has been judicious, but it would require extensive re- 
search to check him fully. In other places, the author is content to use short 
statements without citing their source. (Compare Shinobu, p. 364, and Orsu 
Jun’ichiro, 8:231, for Nishihara’s career.) This is the more serious in that 
Taisho seiji shi is not footnoted. 

If this is more than a ‘‘political history,’’ it is certainly less than an ade- 
quate social history. Shinobu’s coverage is best for his own (Aichi) area, and 
less satisfactory for other parts of Japan. He draws chiefly upon the Asabi 
and Mainichi for press opinion; except for one reference to Natsume’s Sore 
kara, I do not recollect a single reference to literature. This is the more as- 
tonishing in view of usable evidence of anti-militarism (Cf. Akutagawa’s 
Shogun) and class struggle (the proletarian writers) which would have been 
grist to his mill. These comments fail to do justice to Shinobu’s great labors 
—for an outsider they would have been prodigious indeed—but they illustrate 
some obvious weaknesses. 

The organization of the work also leaves much to be desired. There is a 
confusing compromise between thematic and chronological treatment. In places 
things get left out entirely, and at other times they are left in limbo for 
long periods. 

More important is the evidence that the principal thesis of the compromise 
of the bourgeoisie with absolutism and the unflinching stand of the socialist- 
workers groups (note p. 1102, where we read of the Japanese Communist Party 
leading the revolution) seems curiously at variance with the quotations of 
Asahi and Diet sentiment which are given so freely. Because Shinobu is a 
good historian, his workers and radicals affect the course of his narrative far 
less than they do his interpretative scheme. And how unsatisfactory a term is 
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the “‘absolutism’’ which we read so much about! When it comes to include 
everybody but the workers and peasants, it is no longer a very helpful concept. 

To be sure there were good and sufficient reasons to be found within the 
structure of Japanese society and ideology for the failure of real democratic 
growth during the Taisho Period. But it is at least as remarkable that demo- 
cratic ideas of personal liberty and rights got as far as they did. For this re- 
viewer the most revealing pages of the books were those in which Prince 
Tokugawa and his colleagues warned in the House of Peers of the dangers of 
a police state and spoke of the inevitability of the failure of repressive meas- 
ures. The sturdy sentiments of the Asahi calling for measures consonant with 
the new age, the sight of Tanaka Giichi quietly trying to ease his reactionary 
colleagues out of their entrenched power—these things remain more revolu- 
tionary than the activity of a small group of intellectuals directed by a 
foreign power. 

But to write this would mean to fly in the face of the most cherished taboos 
of current Japanese scholarship. It is indeed striking that the works of our 
Japanese colleagues, which had so long to be discounted for loyalism and 
chauvinism, now need discounting for the reverse. Shinobu feels obliged to 
engage in a running marginal duel with men whose memoranda and speeches 
he quotes. Lest there be any doubt as to their intentions, he is constantly 
ready with explanations of what they really meant. And for all this his only 
pay, ‘so far as I am aware, is the bitter attack mentioned which charges that 
he did not go far enough and that, in fact, be does not trust the people either. 
These are sobering reflections on the intellectual scene in Japan. But if I may 
adduce one more, it would be to marvel that as yet no reviewer I have seen has 
commented on the chronological span of this work. For to me it makes sense 
neither historically, socially, nor least of all ‘*scientifically’’ to end a work 
and begin another midway through the premiership of Kato Komei because of 
the death of an incompetent monarch who had in fact already been superseded 
by his son. 

Finally, the reader should be warned that this work is only partly about the 
Taisho period; that it is, in fact, only partly a history. For it is at least partly 
a book about post-war Japan. It would in any case be impossible to describe 
the Taisho years without keeping in mind the struggles of post-war Japan. And 
since the Subversives Activities Prevention Act of 1952 was fought as a 
repetition of the Peace Preservation Act of 1925, it is not surprising to find 
the author chronicling the defeats for democracy with such grim intensity. 
Some of the warnings against suppressive measures could be reprinted in Sekai 
today. The labor demonstrations Shinobu describes have grown only in size. 
And so Shinobu can be partisan, historically and politically. He (and his 
readers) march with each demonstration, until the streets of Osaka and Tokyo 
become very familiar. He can contrast the democratic Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
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versity professor in a tilt with the reactionary government. And he can stress 
issues and personalities current today. The Seiythontd, splinter from the 
Seiyitkai, had in it more eminent men than Hatoyama Ichird, but Hatoyama’s 
opposition to suffrage as undermining the family system, his fears of a jury 
system, and his dread of a labor movement have more relevance to 1953 than 
do the words of Tokonami. This means we must exercise caution in reading 
Shinobu, but that we must also thank him for setting forth, unconsciously but 
clearly, the historical! roots of the malaise of Japanese intellectuals today. 
His books would be required reading if they did no more. Since they give us, 
in addition, the most useful coverage of the Taisho period that we are likely 
to have for some time, they become very important indeed. 
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Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1953. United Nations. Department 
of Economic Affairs. Prepared by the Research and Planning Division, 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Bangkok, 1954. xiv, 
161. $1.50. 


Beginning with the fourth volume, the Economic Bulletin for Asia and the 
Far East, also edited by ECAFE, has been issued every quarter (May, August, 
November, and February). The February issue, in this case Vol. IV, No. 4, 
also constitutes the annual Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East. This 
arrangement allows a far more convenient and concise method of presentation, 
as compared with previous Surveys: Bulletins present brief articles and notes 
on particular subjects, quarterly statistics, and lists of trade agreements; the 
annual Survey then presents, in addition to a brief regional treatment of de- 
velopments, for the first time an analysis of recent economic developments in 
individual countries of the region.’ The Survey has, as appendices, Asian Eco- 
nomic Statistics (pp. 127-159), with tables on special data, production, trans- 
port, external trade, employment and wages, prices, and finance; and Trade 
Agreements for the fourth Quarter, 1953 (pp. 160-161). 

An overview of regional developments is presented in Part I (pp. 1-28), 
which covers the following topics: the food position, the export decline, public 
finance and the process of adjustment, and problems and policies of develop- 
ment. Rise in food production was an important development in 1953, even 
though increase in supplies was not sufficient to restore pre-war levels of per 
capita consumption. The gain was the result of good weather (except in 
Japan), grow-more-food measures, and improved institutional conditions in 
many countries. In contrast, output of raw materials showed divergent, but 
usually downward trends. In the field of industry, additions to capacity in a 
number of countries (especially textiles in Pakistan, cement and power in 
Malaya), the high rate of private investment in Japan, and efforts by the gov- 
ernment in India under the Five-Year Plan, were notable. 

Very sharp fluctuations in commodity prices affected export earnings, levels 
of government revenue, and the whole tempo of economic activity. Most 
ECAFE countries (except Japan) depend on eight commodity groups: rice, oils, 
tea, rubber, tin, petroleum, cotton, and jute. These commodities, with their 
manufactures, account for 70 percent of the region’s total exports (1950). 
**Concentration on these few commodities makes the region highly sensitive 


‘Mainland China, on which a special article was published in the November, 1953, 
issue of the Bulletin, is omitted from the country surveys. The ECAFE region covers 
Brunei, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, 
Laos, Malaya (Federation of), Nepal, North Borneo, Pakistan, Philippines, Sarawak, 
Singapore, Thailand, and Viet-Nam. 
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to changes in their market conditions, and, with the exception of tea, rice and 
petroleum, they have shown a remarkable degree of price instability....”’ 
(p. 6) Fortunately, balance of payments changes were smaller in amplitude in 
1953 as compared with previous years; nevertheless, most countries are facing 
difficulties resultant from the steep fall in export earnings following the 
Korean wat boom. In contrast with the decline in both export and import 
prices, the trend in both domestic wholesale prices and cost of living has been 
upward. The main concerns of public finance in the region have been to offset 
budgetary deficits, an important source of inflationary pressures, and to main- 
tain the level of resources available for development. 

Brief surveys of fourteen countries of the region occupy Part II of the Eco- 
nomic Survey (pp. 29-125). Of great topical interest, of course, are data on the 
Customs Union of Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam (Chap. 6), which show eco- 
nomic difficulty marching alongside military crisis. A considerably worsening 
balance of trade, with imports almost four times exports, price rises subse- 
quent to the devaluation of May 10, 1953, and rapidly increasing level of mili- 
tary expenditure present a gloomy picture. 

The essay on India (Chap. 10) is actually an audit on the Five-Year Plan at 
half-way mark, and presents an intriguing basis for contrast with the data on 
mainland China, presented in the Bulletin of November, 1953. It appears that, 
although India has laid the foundation for development of industry on a large 
scale and has found in agricultural development the quickest and most eco- 
nomical way to raise national income, neither government enterprise nor large- 
scale private industry appear capable in the near future of absorbing the large 
number of workers unemployed or under-employed. 

Like most readers of the Survey, the reviewer tested the utility of analyses 
and statistics by turning to the country he knows best, Japan (Chap. 12), 
where he spent the year 1952-53. Certainly contemporary impressions were 
borne out by the data: the balance of payments position began to deteriorate 
as a large import surplus, previously covered by special procurement, led to a 
current account deficit of $140. million during the first half of 1953; progress 
of agricultural production was interrupted by particularly bad weather .condi- 
tions (including the great floods in Kyushu and Wakayama); money wages have 
risen little ‘more than wholesale prices, the gain from rising industrial produc- 
tivity accruing to employers. With increasing difficulty in expanding exports 
elsewhere (especially in strife-torn Southeast Asia), all Japanese circles have 
displayed a growing interest in reviving the market on mainland China. 


ARDATH W. BURKS 
Rutgers University 


Agriculture in Asia and the Far East: Development and Outlook. Parts I and II. 
United Nations, Food and Agriculture Organization. Rome, Italy: F.A.O. 
October, 1953. 221. 


Expansion in world food and agricultural production has not been balanced 
regionally or commodity-wise. The Far East has regained its prewar aggregate 
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volume of output, but on a per capita basis food production (according to the 
FAO) is still 15 to 20 percent below the already low prewar level. With half 
the world’s population this area remains the central problem in the world 
food situation. 

Against such a background, a significant regional meeting of the FAO was 
held last year in India. Its purpose: to evaluate progress and consider the 
future. Part I of the official volume is the report of the conference; Part II is 
the working paper prepared for it. 

The report covers a wide range of subjects—from accounts of the current 
food and agricultural situation in the countries represented, to the status of 
their development plans. It recites needs and expresses hopes—for produc- 
tion, trade, food consumption, nutrition, agriculture, fisheries, forestry, out- 
side financial assistance, and government services to agriculture. 

The working paper contains the statistical basis (still admittedly deficient) 
for future planning, together with production goals proposed for 1956-57. From 
a prewar net-exporter, the region has become a substantial importer of food- 
stuffs. This disturbed the delegates, as well it might; yet even if the goals 
set were realized, regional agricultural production would not be greatly in- 
creased, and “‘would only go halfway toward restoring the prewar level of 
output per person.”’ 

It is refreshing to observe that the FAO is making more realistic appraisals 
of potentialities than was true a few years ago. The discussions now place 
quantity (calories) ahead of quality (especially protective foods), although 
there has been no abandonment of long range nutritional objectives. Expecta- 
tions for 1956=57 are for improvement in per capita calorie levels but little in 
the nutritional quality of food supplies. 

Greater realism in FAO objectives is all to the good. Deficiencies of the 
Asiatic diet (at least from a Western viewpoint) have long been recognized, 
but improvement is not a short-run problem. The delegates seemed well aware 
of this: they ‘‘advocated,” “‘suggested,’’ ‘“‘recommended,’’ but apparently did 
not expect too much, Their resolutions reflect this, e.g., study of methods for 
stimulating milk consumption, developing fisheries, livestock, and so on. 

But they were also concerned with such matters as the need for external 
capital, stabilization of export prices, and buffer stock schemes. These are 
all, of course, worthy items on any agenda for this type of conference. 
Elaborate and expensive general development plans, however, should not be- 
cloud the possibilities of advances toward relatively simple and much less ex- 
pensive solutions of immediate food problems. 

The report mildly suggests that perhaps too high priority was being given to 
projects for developing basic land and water resources. Faster results might 
be secured if efforts were directed toward reducing losses from diseases and 
pests (both on the farm and in storage). Higher yields of many crops could be 
obtained from a more liberal use of appropriate fertilizers and better seed. The 
need for modernizing marketing methods is general. 

It would be an injustice to dismiss lightly various aspects of the problems 
considered by the conference because others seem overstressed. Many are of 
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chief interest to specialists and government officials. The general student of 
Far Eastern affairs will probably be content with the summaries, but would 
welcome occasional retrospective surveys providing a longer view than is 
available in FAO reports of this type. 

V. D, WICKIZER 


Food Research Institute 
Stanford University 


Mobilization of Domestic Capital: Report and Documents of the First Working 
Party of Experts. United Nations, Trade and Finance Division, Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. Bangkok: Department of Economic 
Affairs ECAFE, 1952. 206. $1.50. 


Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East. United Nations. Prepared by the 
Research and Statistics Division, Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. Vol. IV, No. 3, Bangkok, November, 1953. 56. $0.50. 


Ever since the first session of the UN General Assembly, when principal 
interest in economic fields revolved around postwar reconstruction, the major 
economic issue before the UN has been the question of providing external 
capital for the development of underdeveloped areas. A bold new approach to 
the problem was first proposed in 1948 by R. K. V. Rao, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Delhi: namely, that the UN should establish an 
economic development administration to make grants-in-aid and non-self- 
liquidating loans to undeveloped countries. Debates in the UN have more re- 
cently centered upon proposals for the Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development (SUNFED). Owing largely to United States opposition to 
the establishment of such a fund at this time, however, attention once again 
shifts to the possibilities of providing funds from the domestic resources of 
the various undeveloped countries. 

Whether there is to be a special UN fund or not, the reports here reviewed 
offer a great deal of valuable data concerning the potentialities of develop- 
ment financed by the domestic resources of undeveloped countries in Asia and 
the Far East. Mobilization of Domestic Capital, in Part I (30 pages), presents 
the Report of the First Working Party. The Party consisted of representatives 
of eleven governments, members of ECAFE, six adsociate members, and ob- 
servers. Dr. P. S, Lokanathan, Executive Secretary of ECAFE, was elected 
chairman. The Working Party was of the opinion that additional savings could 
be mobilized in the region. The great danger is inflation, which has had a 
marked adverse effect on programs for economic development. Part II (176 
pages) of the Report presents summaries of selected working papers: on the 
impact of inflation on mobilization of domestic capital (for example, the Indian 
experience, described by Peter J. J. Pinto, Reserve Bank of India); on govern- 
ment bond sales (for example, the Thailand experience, described by repre- 
sentatives of the Bank of Thailand); and on measures for mobilizing rural 
savings (for example, the Indonesian Post Office Savings Bank, described by 
Indra Kasoema, De Javasche Bank). 
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The Economic Bulletin, in one of its two special articles, is somewhat less 
hopeful. In some of the countries of the region, population is increasing by 
about 1.5 per cent per annum while the current rate of annual net investment is 
5 per cent or less of national product, certainly not enough to raise the per 
capita product. This paper—‘‘Taxation and Economic Development in Asia 
Countries’? (15 pages)——reviews various revenue structures with an eye on the 
problem of financing and increased rate of investment. The almost universal 
low level of domestic savings is noted; private foreign investment and inter- 
national loans and grants are surveyed; and taxation is analyzed. Since the 
possibilities of foreign loans and grants are not hopeful, this leaves taxation 
as the primary financial instrument for mobilizing resources for development. 

The second special article—‘‘Economic Development in Mainland China, 
1949=53°" (15 pages)—offers the interesting, if authoritarian alternative. The 
note covers the period beginning with the establishment of the Central 
People’s Government in Peking on October 1, 1949. The eight tables of sta- 
tistics—on state-controlled traffic, agricultural production, industrial pro- 
duction, trade, revenue and expenditure, and 1953 industrial and agricultural 
targets—are all based on official and semi-official sources, which give pro- 
duction in relative, not absolute, terms. After conquering the mainiand in 
October, 1949, apparently the Government’s immediate problems were (1) to 
secure peace and order, (2) to restore production, (3) to stabilize prices and 
balance the budget, (4) to restore transportation, and (5) to take measures 
against flood and drought. With restoration went basic changes in economic 
structure and socialization. In industry and business, these changes have pro- 
ceeded rapidly; land redistribution has brought problems of efficient farming 
on scattered holdings. In spite of the strain induced by the participation of the 
“Chinese People’s Volunteers” in the Korean conflict, rigid controls held 
the price line, and rehabilitation of the economy proceeded. Most significant, 
with the UN embargo of May 1951, external economic relations have changed 
toward a notable expansion of trade with the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. 
Strains arising from the industrialization program under the Five-Year Plan are 
expected to be reduced by economic and technical assistance recently ex- 
tended by the U.S.S.R. 

The Bulletin also contains the usual ‘‘Asian Economic Statistics’? (23 
pages), 16 tables on production indices, transportation, external trade, em- 
ployment and wages, prices and finance; and ‘‘Trade Agreements Negotiated 
and/or Finalized during the Third Quarter of 1953’? (2 pages). 

ARDATH W. BURKS 


Rutgers University 


Canada and the Far East, 1940-1953, by H. F. ANGUS. Issued under the aus- 

pices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs and the Institute 

of Pacific Relations. Canada: University of Toronto Press, 1953, x, 129. 
Index. $3.50. 

In selecting H. F. Angus to write this book the Canadian Institute of Inter- 

national Affairs made the ideal choice. For many years a resident of British 
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Columbia Dr. Angus has studied the problems of East-West immigration and 
trade at first hand. He has lived and travelled in Asia. During the war he 
served for several years as a senior officer of the Department of External 
Affairs. To the utilization of the opportunities thus provided he brought the 
trained mind and mature judgment of one of Canada’s most distinguished stu- 
dents of economic and political science. 

A book of this size can be no more than a summary but Canada and the Far 
East, 1940-1953 provides all the facts that are essential for an understanding 
of the springs of Canadian opinion and the basis of Canadian policy in this 
field. 

To many readers the most intrinsically interesting part of the book will be 
the description of how the Canadian Government handled the problems of the 
Japanese-Canadians just before and during the Second World War. On this sub- 
yect Angus is particularly qualified to speak with authority as his was perhaps 
the most consistent and authoritative voice raised in those years to demand a 
fair and rational approach to the solution of these problems. At a time when 
political expediency, economic competition and ignorant prejudice made the 
adoption of a reasonable policy almost impossible, and subjected those who 
advocated such a policy to the most extravagant charges, Angus was a leader 
of the small group of western Canadians who fought persistently against the 
rising hysteria. On the basic issue of deportation from the British Columbian 
coast the battle was lost. But having given way on this the Government, 
prodded by Angus and others, did make a partially successful effort to see 
that unnecessary suffering was avoided. It is of particular interest now to see 
that although Angus still believes that removal was unnecessary and unjust, 
he feel that the ultimate result—widespread dispersion of the Japanese 
throughout the Canadian Provinces—has been beneficial. This is one of those 
unusual cases in which ‘‘on the whole, good has come out of evil.’”’ 

Most of the remainder of the book is devoted to the thesis that Canada’s 
interests in the Far East can be generally summarized in the words peace 
and trade. 

In the search for peace Canada, primarily, will recognise the obligations 
imposed by adherence to the Charter of the United Nations—as was proved by 
Canadian participation in the resistance to aggression in Korea. The active 
part taken by Canada in the work of the Colombo Plan and of the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance programmes is visualised as a further contribution 
towards the maintenance of peace; although this is also recognized as a means 
of stimulating trade and of meeting humanitarian demands that a people as 
prosperous and fortunate as this generation of Canadians cannot possibly 
ignore. The weakest part of the book, perhaps inevitably, is that dealing with 
cultural intercourse and human rights. On this subject at this stage of Ca- 
nadian development, there is little that is new, and less that is significant, 
to say. 

H, L. KEENLEYSIDE 


United Nations, N. Y. 
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The Threat of Soviet Imperialism. Edited by C. GROVE HAINES. Introduction 
by CHRISTIAN C. HERTER. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1954. 
xvi, 402. $5.00. 


In August, 1953, some 450 persons attended a conference in Washington on 
**The Problem of Soviet Imperialism,’’? sponsored by the School for Advanced 
Studies. The papers read to the various discussion groups, along with sum- 
maries of the resulting discussions, form the content of this book. Although 
they are understandably of uneven merit, on the whole the quality is high. A 
strong official flavor permeates the text, as twenty of the speakers were or had 
been government officials, most of them: with the Department of State. The uni- 
versities were well represented, with nine (several of whom have had close 
connections with the State Department), while the press and the business 
world accounted for five. There were no representatives of organized labor. It 
can be said that to a large degree this compendium presents much of the best 
thinking on the problem from governmental and academic circles. 

Only one of the speakers—George Kennan, the famous Mr. X of Foreign 
Affairs—attempted to define ‘Soviet imperialism.” He did so in terms so 
broad and all-inclusive as to sacrifice exactness to a high degree, as by it he 
meant all aspects of the struggle between the Soviets and the non-Soviet 
world. The consensus of the group seemed, however, to narrow the problem to 
the threat of a dangerous and uncompromising ideology rather than a mere 
power-grab or an effort to exploit subjugated areas. Little stress was laid upon 
military danger, although Admiral Stevens paid impressive tribute to the po- 
tentialities of the Soviet bloc, at least in a short war. Nor did the economic 
achievements of the Soviet world occasion much alarm. By general agreement 
it was the ability of the Soviet leaders to capitalize on the weaknesses and 
mistakes of their opponents and to gain the sympathy of many of the poor, the 
miserable, and the backward that poses a threat. 

The threat seems to grow as one moves eastward. Western Europe and 
Germany seemed to the speakers to be in no great danger, and in Africa Com- 
munist penetration has been slight, so that the menace was yet afar off. The 
speakers on the Near East, while well aware of Soviet ability to make use of 
hatred of colonialism and other divisive factors, were convinced that Arabs 
and Iranians had no affinity with Communism. In India, however, the obstacles 
to a stable anti-Communist front loomed large in the papers read, while South- 
east Asia was presented as a danger spot, the primary target of the followers 
of Moscow. Moreover, Communist China, portrayed as a willing partner of the 
USSR rather than as a potential Titoist defector, was seen as a danger in its 
own right to the stability of the non-Communist areas in the Far East. Never- 
theless, the final speaker, a former Director of the State Department’s Policy 
Planning Staff, was optimistic about our ability to win out over the Soviet 
threat, provided we can maintain unity and wise counsel. 

One of the admirable features of this admirable book is that, with few ex- 
ceptions, the speakers have managed to subdue their personal feelings and to 
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discuss the problem with calm realism. As a result, this volume is a mine of 
useful knowledge about the ideological struggle in its most important aspects. 


JOHN SHELTON CURTISS 


Duke University 


United States Army in World War Il. The War in the Pacific. The Fall of the 
Philippines. By LOUIS MORTON, Washington: Department of the Army, 
Office of the Chief of Military History, 1953. xvii, 626. $5.25. 


Few stories could provide more effective material for a tragic drama than 
does that of the American defeat in the Philippines in early 1942. In outline 
the story is familiar: the air attack upon Clark Field, Japanese landings, 
Bataan, Corregidor, and the surrender of still unbeaten forces in the southern 
islands. In addition to newspaper accounts and memoirs of participants, there 
have already been several well documented histories on the campaign: S. E. 
Morison has written on the role of the navy; the first of a seven-volume history 
of the Army Air Forces has developed in detail the story of pre-war plans and 
of air activities; and Walter Edmonds has expanded the same story concen- 
trating on personalities. 

Morton’s The Fall of the Philippines, chronologically the first volume but 
the fourth to be published in the U.S. Army’s series on the war in the Pacific, 
describes comprehensively army, air, and navy activities but with legitimate 
emphasis upon the army. The volume is based upon what appears to be the 
most careful documentation possible. Indeed the story of the accumulation of 
evidence, described in the bibliographical note, is fascinating. The records 
include those of the War, Navy, and other governmental departments, radio 
messages, documents sent out from the Philippines by submarine and airplane, 
Japanese records, official and unofficial, and reports and diaries written by 
participants at some time after the event. Many of these were prepared since 
the war at the special request of Mr. Morton. 

The records are voluminous, and yet there are gaps and weaknesses worthy 
of note. Some records sent out during the war have been lost; many of the 
after-action reports are inaccurate; and what is perhaps of most importance, 
General Mac Arthur has not contributed his own account nor has he been par- 
ticularly cooperative in trying to set the record straight. Thus the reader is 
unusually dependent upon the author for a meticulous evaluation of evidence, 
and is grateful for the source analysis which Morton has skillfully provided 
in the footnotes. The resulting story although it may be later modified some- 
what in detail, and although it leaves some questions unanswered, is un- 
doubtedly as nearly definitive as is possible in the circumstances. 

There have been several analyses of pre-war planning. Morton’s, perhaps 
intentionally, has omitted much of the negotiation with other powers on the 
Far Eastern crisis, but he makes major contributions in his presentation of 
Japanese plans and in his emphasis upon the change in the plan for the de- 
fense of the Archipelago in October and November 1941. As a result of Mac- 
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Arthur’s urging, the War Department authorized the abandonment of the historic 
plan to withdraw to Bataan in the face of a Japanese attack in favor of a 
scheme to meet the attack at the beaches. The optimism which inspired the 
change was characteristic of MacArthur’s thinking during the pre-war period. 
He apparently believed that his untrained, poorly-armed troops, mostly Fili- 
pinos, would be well trained by the time a Japanese attack could be launched. 
Thus instead of stocking Bataan for a siege, he deployed his forces and sup- 
plies for operations on the plain of Luzon. MacArthur’s judgment was faulty 
here in his estimate either of what his troops could do or of the time of the 
enemy attack. Morton’s evidence would seem to indicate that the latter was 
probably the case. The Japanese forces were not overwhelming in numbers, 
equipment, or training, and they made costly mistakes which could easily have 
led to disaster for them had they been faced by a well trained force. However, 
continued Japanese successes compelled a return to the defensive plan and 
the withdrawal to Bataan was carried out. Unfortunately, the decision was not 
made in time to provision the peninsula for a long siege. Morton makes it 
clear that subsequent defeat was the result principally of malnutrition and 
disease. The American and Filipino troops were veterans now, and so long as 
they remained in reasonable health they frustrated every major enemy effort. 
The defeat on Bataan led directly to the fall of Corregidor since, as Morton’s 
story indicates, artillery emplaced on Bataan was the decisive factor in re- 
ducing the powerful Manila Bay forts. The question may thus be raised as to 
how much longer the Philippines would have held out, had MacArthur’s esti- 
mate of the situation been accurate. 

Many readers will be interested in Morton’s analysis of the Japanese air 
attack upon Clark Field. Although not in such great detail as that of earlier 
accounts, it is fortified with evidence from Japanese documents, and clears 
up some previously unanswered questions. On the specific problem as to why 
so many American planes were destroyed on that first day, Morton’s narrative 
again shows that there are numerous questions that will probably never be 
answered. At the same time the main points of the story have been made clear 
by Morton’s, by Edmond’s, and by the air force versions. The bombers had 
been flying around for hours to avoid a Japanese attack; they were called in 
to prepare for offensive operations; Japanese planes approached; and warning 
equipment, anti-air craft defenses and fighters were inadequate to forestall 
the attack. There may have been errors in judgment by those on the field, but, 
in view of the situation prevailing on December 8, 1941, there is no great 
mystery as to why the planes were lost. 

A more basic question, however, and one which Mr. Morton has not treated 
in detail, is that of air field construction in the Philippine Islands, either be- 
fore or after December 8. One highly placed air officer in the Philippines at 
the time has insisted that more fields and dispersal facilities were recognized 
by the air force as essential, that plans were prepared to use civilian con- 
struction equipment in mid-November, but that MacArthur vetoed the idea. 
Whether this be true or not, the question still remains whether there was a 
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sufficient sense of urgency among responsible officials, military and civilian, 
whether MacArthur could have used civilian equipment, whether, in short, as 
much was being done as could have been done. 

The Fall of the Philippines is a comprehensive study with detailed treat- 
ments of Clark Field, Bataan, and Corregidor but with less detail on the 
southern islands. Although the topical arrangement in Part V (Corregidor and 
the Southern Islands) results in some repetition, it is possible that, given the 
complexity of the campaign, more integration would have produced confusior 
in the narrative. A question might also be raised as to whether the narrative 
is not at times unnecessarily detailed on the movements of individual units. 
In this particular case, however, the controversial nature of the campaign to- 
gether with the diverse and unreliable nature of the sources has required a 
nice piecing together of the information, and it seems quite proper to publish 
it in much of its detail. Certainly this has not interfered unduly with the di- 
rectness of the narrative. In fact Mr. Morton’s style, particularly in its de- 
scription of the last days on Bataan and on Corregidor, approaches brilliance. 


RICHARD L. WATSON, JR. 
Duke University 


Soviets in Central Asia. By W. P. and ZELDA K. COATES. New York: Philo- 


sophical Library, 1951. xi, 288. Illustrations, index, map. $4.75. 


In one most important respect, the discussion of the nationalism (or na- 
tionalisms) of non-Russians, this book is deficient. It is the outcome of a 
visit to the Soviet Central Asian Republics made, apparently, about 1948 or 
1949; but on the subject of nationalism it was out of date by the time it was 
published in 1951, for by then the Soviet press was printing a great deal on 
the subject of “bourgeois’’ nationalism. Some of the important articles on the 
subject can be found in translation in Current Digest of the Soviet Press. By 
**bourgeois” nationalism, official Soviet ideologues mean the kind of national- 
ism that is expressed in the attitude: **I am an Uzbek and you are an Uzbek; 
therefore we have interests in common that set us off from the Russians, even 
if you are a Communist and I am not, and regardless of the differences among 
Communist and non-Communist Russians.” 

On the other hand Mr. and Mrs. Coates, like others who have written ‘‘sym- 
pathetic’’ accounts of Soviet regions, are full of statistics on the emancipation 
of women, the increase of literacy from one or two per cent to over ninety per 
cent, the advances of technology, and the implantation of industrialization in 
a previously unindustrialized region. Sweeping changes of this kind, however, 
have social and political consequences, of which some are crude but others 
extremely complicated; and of these the account given is inadequate. 

Forced collectivization causes enormous suffering; but of those who benefit 
immediately, many become politically enthusiastic, and even among those 
who suffer at first, some later become reconciled and even, eventually, po- 
litically reliable. Still more complicated are the effects of education. Attacks 
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on ‘*bourgeois” nationalism show that the Russians have found, as did the 
British in India, that among those they educated some reacted with political 
ideas quite different from those inculcated in the official curriculum. 

In view of such contrasts, perhaps the best academic use that can be made 
of such a book as this is in training students in analytical thinking and the 
development of a critical faculty; for example by comparing this book with one 
of the much more numerous books hostile to the Soviet regime and its record, 
such as Olaf Caroe: Soviet Empire: the Turks of Central Asia and Stalinism, 
London, 1953. 

OWEN LATTIMORE 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Soviet Policy in the Far East 1944-1951. By MAX BELOFF. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1953. vi, 278. Appendix and Index. $4.00. 


No student of Far Eastern affairs would deny that the Soviet Union has 
played a considerable role in the successful establishment of Chinese Com- 
munism and in the continuing Communist threat in South East Asia. What the 
precise nature of that role has been, however, has remained obscure. In effect, 


Mr. Beloff’s new volume is an attempt to deal wich this problem. 

Let it be said at once that “hard” information on indigenous Communist 
movements is difficult to come by. This forces Mr. Beloff to confine the bulk 
of his narrative to external developments. The present volume, therefore, is 
essentially expert news analysis; the author has room here for the educated 
guess, and for a discrete appraisal of the intangibles that may explain Soviet 
policy. 

It is, rightly, the opaque business of Russo-Chinese relations to which Mr. 
Beloff devotes most of his attention. Here the author does not present anything 
startlingly new, but his massively detailed recital of the march of events, 
centering on the theme of successive Russian moves sharpens our perspective. 
Did the Kremlin in 1945 actually envisage the imminent advent to power of 
Mao Tse-tung? The evidence is to the contrary. There is reason to assume that 
it was not until 1948 that Moscow realized China could be unified on the 
basis of Communist action alone. In fact, M. Didijer’s memoirs of Marshall 
Tito, published since the appearance of this volume and presumably authentic, 
report conversations between Stalin and Tito demonstrating that Mao’s suc- 
cess was as great a surprise to the Russians as it was to the West. 

Since Mao’s coup, the reorientation of Russian policy in China has been 
clear. Nothing else is. To what extent has the Kremlin called the tune in 
Communist China? Whatever he may be, Mao is no simple exponent of Stalin- 
ism. Since Stalin’s death, he has enjoyed a prestige greater than any one of 
Stalin’s successors. Where Communism’s immediate prospects in Asia are cone 
cerned, Mao would appear to be the key man. And yet, in the end, the economic 
question may prove decisive. Through the force of economic circumstance, 
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Moscow may conceivably achieve a considerable measure of control. But there 
is now “‘no obvious overlordship.”” Whether this all means that the Chinese 
will ultimately find themselves using Russian weapons for Russian objectives 
must remain unanswered. So long as China continues to regard Southeast Asia 
as a potential area for expansion, serious friction with the Russians appears 
unlikely. 

The Soviet Union’s approach to Japan has been far less complex. In dealing 
with Tokyo the Russians have largely pursued the former tsarist policy; for 
in Japan, in contrast to China’s peasant-made Communist party, the Com- 
munists have been most thoroughly proletarian and least effective. Never 
seriously threatened by Communist subversion, Japan has remained beyond 
the Russian orbit, influenced only through manipulation of the weak Com- 
munist party. 

In sum, the Soviet Union has exploited the opportunities presented by the 
collapse of the Japanese and European Empires in the Far East. As for the 
extension of sovietization, that will depend on Mao. 

Mr. Beloff’s intensive treatise is in no sense ‘‘popular.”’ Its cautious, some- 
times pedestrian, cataloguing of recent events seen from the unavoidably 
myopic vantage point of 1953 serves a limited purpose. Even immediately con- 
temporary history should be something more than a compilation of available 
materials. At this juncture the “‘long view’’ is obviously impossible. The 
**short view,’’ as presented here, well-buttressed with “‘ifs, ands, and buts,” 
will depict for the inquiring reader a somber picture of considerable Russian 
success, planned or unplanned, with scant prospect of improvement, from the 
Western point of view, for a long time to come. 

DOUGLAS K. READING 


Colgate University 


Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplomatic Papers, 1936 (In Five 
Volumes), Volume IV, The Far East. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1954. xci, 1012. $4.50. 


Reports on conditions in the Far East which form a background for the later 
outbreak of war comprise the major portion of this volume, both in space and 
interest. Direct negotiations between the United States and Far Eastern gov- 
ernments in 1936 were of relatively minor importance save for those connected 
with Japan’s withdrawal from the London Naval Conference which are not ‘ 
covered by the present volume but are found in Foreign Relations, 1936, Vol 
ume I, General, The British Commonwealth and Foreign Relations, ] apan, 
1931-1941, Volume I. 

The year 1936 was a period of relative inactivity in Japan’s extension of 
power in China. Early in the year reports of a possible Japanese proposed non- 
aggtession pact brought forth evaluations of the situation. Ambassador Joseph 
C. Grew on February 7 counselled the Department that “We should not lose 
sight of the fact, deplorable but true, that no practical and effective code of 
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international morality upon which the world can rely has yet been discovered, 
and that the standards of morality of one nation in certain given circumstances 
have little or no relation to the standards of another nation in other circum- 
stances, and little or no relation to the standards of the individuals of the na- 
tions in question. To shape our foreign policy on the unsound theory that other 
nations are guided and bound by our own present standards of international 
ethics would be to court sure disaster.” (pp. 48-49). 

Two dramatic incidents of especial significance, one in Japan and one in 
China, are reported on at length in this volume. The first was the outbreak by 
an army group who on February 26 assassinated a number of high Japanese 
officials. (pp. 719 ff.) The second was the detention by force of Chiang Kai- 
shek at Sian, December 12=25, to bring pressure upon him for leading united 
Chinese resistance to Japan. (pp. 414 ff.) It may be noted however, that both 
Ambassador Johnson and Counseior Willys R. Peck had reported in October 
that the Chinese Government and Chiang were prepared to meet Japanese 
force with force. (pp. 358, 364) The Sian affair did, however, apparently mark 
an important step in bringing about a ‘common front.’? The Embassy described 
the reported alliance between the mutineers and the communists as a “‘very 
regrettable aftermath of the Sian coup.” (p. 455) . 

Reports of special interest on communist activities in China are those by 
Ambassador Johnson on March 3 (pp. 68-72) and by Counselor Peck on April 
17 (pp. 112-113). 

P.H.C. 


1200 Chinese Basic Characters for Students of Cantonese. By K. P. K. 
WHITAKER. With an introduction by W. SIMON. London: Lund Humphries, 
1953. xlii, 316. 25/*. 


Since the latter part of the second world war and as a direct result of lin- 
guistic experience gained in army language programs important handbooks in 
modern Chinese have seen the light. An interesting parallelism in the en- 
deavors of two of the foremost contributors, Y. R. Chao and W. Simon, has 
been noticeable. Through the Harvard University Press professor Chao has 
published his Concise Dictionary of Spoken Chinese (1947) (in collaboration 
with Lien Sheng Yang), Mandarin Primer (1948), and Cantonese Primer (1947). 
Through Lund Humphries & Co., London, professor Simon has published A 
Beginners’ Chinese-English Dictionary (1947), Chinese Reader (1943), 1200 
Chinese Basic Characters (1944), and other aids to the Student of Mandarin, 
To the Lund Humphries material has now been added the book under review, 
prepared by Whitaker and with an introduction by Simon. 

Owing to the great competence and pedagogical skill which was displayed 
in the earlier London publications it is with quite high expectations that the 
reader receives a new contribution to this series. And in many respects the 
book shares positive and valuable features with its predecessors such as the 
lucid and informative introduction with ample bibliographical and other notes, 
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the beautiful format, and the painstaking accuracy in all details of 
presentation. 

The following remarks will concentrate on two controversial points: The 
choice of text and the choice of transcription. 

For his introduction to written Chinese ‘*1200 Chinese Basic Characters”’ 
Simon had chosen to reproduce, translate, transcribe (in Mandarin), and anno- 
tate the primer prepared for illiterate adult Chinese by Y. C. James Yen. This 
choice had certain obvious merits in spite of the slightly unusual semi- 
colloquial semi-literary style of the text. The characters had been selected 
according to a very careful study of their usefulness and had proven to fulfill 
their purpose well. 

It is this same text which is now offered to the prospective sinologist with 
a Cantonese transcription taking the place of the original Mandarin. It is very 
hard to see that any other reason than possibly economy could have induced 
the authors to make such a choice, An introduction to Cantonese through the 
literary idiom, based on a selection of older and newer texts in wenyan (liter- 
ary style), would have been understandable, although, it seems, a less prefer- 
able procedure than that chosen by Chao, who uses pure colloquial Cantonese 
in his primer.’ But to choose a Mandarin text for this purpose, and of all 
Mandarin texts one written in an unorthodox style with the express purpose of 
experimenting with the style as well as the symbols of writing, does seem 
rather ill advised. The student may learn his characters through the process, 
but will certainly end up knowing neither Cantonese nor Mandarin. The authors 
may object that they did not intend for him to, but why did they not? 

All the handbooks in the Harvard and London series make use of systems 
of transcription which shun diacritical marks and write the tones by means of 
letters of the alphabet. But whereas for Mandarin the authors agreed upon the 
use of the National Romanization (the Gwoyeu Romatzyh), this happy and in 
the annals of sinology pathetically unique alliance was broken in the case of 
Cantonese. The system of transcription that Chao had worked out in 1947 was 
rejected by the London School and replaced by the one worked out by K. M. 
A, Barnett.? 

Barnett’s transcription differs from Chao’s in that it is based on a revised 
phonemic interpretation and that it replaces certain symbols with others. 

A salient feature of the Cantonese phonemic system is the fact that only 
two short vowels [e] and [0] correspond to the four long ones [1i:] [s:] and 
[u:] [0:]. So the short vowels can be paired with either the closed or the open 
long ones. The former possibility is the one that has (save for minor details) 
been followed till Chao suggested the latter one. Both are equally possible. 
Barnett, however, for no obvious reason pairs [e] with [:], but [0] with [u: ] 


1The inclusion of the comparatively small number of local Cantonese characters 
side by side with the ‘‘orthodox’’ or general Chinese characters is no problem at all. 
They are indispensible to anyone who seriously wants to work with Cantonese, and 
their structure causes no special problems. 

7A Transcription for Cantonese. Notes on Mr. Yuen Ren Chao’s ‘Cantonese 
Primer.’’ 3ulletin of the School of Oriertal and African Studies, Vol. XIII (1949-50). 
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and so completely sacrifices the symmetry of the system. [0:] in the intro- 
duction is paired with [ow], which is classed as a vowel, whereas the parallel 
[ej] is classed later as a diphthong. 

There is a short [g@] which is in complementary distribution with [0], and 
the two are identified as one phoneme by Chao. Barnett identifies [@] with 
the long [ce:] or [0], which is possible, but which creates further asymmetry 
in rendering the long vowels. It gives a clearer system to consider the long 
one a combination of a short front plus a short back vowel (Chao writes eu: eo 
would have been more logical), and write the short one as a single vowel. 

The long vowel [y:] is in complementary distribution with [u: ] provided that 
the labialized [k”] before [u:] is interpreted as [kw], in which case [y:] can 
be said to be the allophone of [u:] after all initials other than labials (This 
is Chao’s solution), Barnett considers [y:] a special phoneme, but still writes 
the w in [k”]. 

On one point I think that Barnett’s interpretation is preferable to Chao’s: 
Chao considers the zero vowel in syllabic [m] and [ny] an allophone of [u] and 
writes mu and ngu, whereas Bamett simply writes m and ng. 

The tones are interpreted by Chao as each containing one of two pitches 
and one of four inflections. To this he adds two special tones (written by 
means of diacritical marks). Barnett sees three pitches and four inflections, 
plus three modified tones (of which one rightly belongs to sentence intonation 
and not to word intonation). As for the pitches his interpretation is possible 
and for purely descriptive purposes probably preferable to Chao’s. However, 
in the present publication to the three levels has been added a fourth one 
(very low), which is phonemically impossible, and which leaves us with a 
tone (the hia p’ing) denoted twice, first as very low (there is only one very 
low tone), then as falling. 

The basic difference here is that whereas Chao attempts to create forms 
which make words look as much as possible like what is etymologically the 
same word in Mandarin (in the National Romanization), Barnett wants the 
written syllables in one dialect to sound as much as possible like the (un- 
related) written syllable in the other one. The former method seems highly 
preferable, since it helps the student of both dialects in the psychological 
process of identifying related words, in which he is naturally constantly en- 
gaged, whereas Barnett’s system counteracts this natural process. For the 
same reason Chao’s way of writing the tones seems better, since it (without 
violating Cantonese) manages to keep the inherited, general Chinese tonal 
categories intact. 

Barnett uses h and r, placed after the initial consonant, to indicate high 
and low pitch. As a result a great number of non-existing initial consonant 
clusters are written, which violate the phonemic patterns (in kw= you pro- 
nounce the second consonant, in kr- and kh= you do not) and make alphabetic 
arrangement cumbersome. Another letter is then added after the syllable to 
denote the tonal inflection. When several syllables are written together very 
long words result, which are hard to analyze at a glance. 
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In spite of the recognized and appreciated competence of the authors, the 
book under review may prove to be somewhat less useful than its Mandarin 
counterparts. 

SOREN EGEROD 

University of California at Berkeley 


Shina bukkyoshi kenkyu: Hokugi hen XMARLWFACMM (Researches on the 
history of Buddhism in China: the Northern Wei. By TSUKAMOTO ZENRYU 
ABH. Tokyo: 1942. 654, 28. 

This book is one of the most important contributions to the study of Bud- 
dhism in China, and may be said to represent the fruits of Buddhist scholar- 
ship in Japan at their best. It is distinguished by a critical and judicious 
handling of source materials, encyclopedic erudition, precise and logical 
reasoning, together with sane and incisive generalizations; and Tsukamoto, 
who is professor of Buddhist studies at Kyoto University, certainly deserves 
the hearty appreciation of all students for his contribution. 

The author takes as his theme the rise and spread of Buddhism under the 
Northern Wei dynasty, and in his efforts to present a full and balanced picture 
of the flourishing state of development of the religion, he touches upon not 
only the religious, but also the political, economic, social, as well as artistic 
elements involved. This is indeed a welcome departure from the all too com- 
mon practice of naming just a few foreign monks, the Chinese they converted, 
the sutras translated and studied, and then letting the matter rest there. 

The book really consists of a series of ten essays, each one dealing with a 
special topic. The first is devoted to a general survey of Buddhism in China 
during the Wei-Chin dynasties, in which he indicates the general character- 
istics of the religion during that period; the alliance of the Prajna school with 
the Hstian-hstieh 7 (‘'Mysterious-learning,’’ Feng, A history of Chinese 
philosophy, 2:168) giving rise to what he calls Dokyo&teki bukkyd Ti AIK, 
the introduction of charms, spells, prognostications, and other forms of magic, 
and the close relationship with the Ch’ing-t’an (‘*Pure-wit”’) school. Be- 
ginning with the second essay, the author takes up the discussion of Wei Bud- 
dhism, dealing with such topics as the Imperial policy toward Buddhism, the 
persecution under Wei T’ai-Wu-ti, restoration of the religion under T’an-yao 
the sangha and stijpa households, the Yun-kang and Lung-men caves with 
their sculpture, religious banditry, and the Amitabha cult in North China. While 
reading these essays one is aware that here is a scholar thoroughly at home 
with his materials, who weaves them into a story at once readable and 
enlightening. 

For the reviewer, the essays on the sangha and stupa households (pp. 165= 
214) and on the nature of Buddhism as revealed in the Lung-men cave sculp- 
ture (pp. 355-610), are the most satisfying. Tsukamoto contributes much that 
is new in his discussion of the sangha household. Such a household was a 
unit, or a group of families, that had the responsibility of paying every year 
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to the chief of monks, séng-ts’ao, sixty bu fit of grains, such grains to be 
used to alleviate the sufferings of famine victims, or to be sold and the pro- 
ceeds used for religious purposes. Each unit was furnished with land and 
draft animals, and was exempt from other forms of taxation, military, or labor 
services. T’an-yao, who was responsible for the establishment of the institu- 
tion, probably had a double purpose in mind, On the one hand, the system 
would be beneficial to the economic welfare of the realm by opening to culti- 
vation virgin land in the vicinity of the capital. On the other hand, it would 
provide the Buddhist Church with the necessary financial resources to carry 
on the propagation of the religion on a national scale. Concerning the date of 
establishing the sangha household, Tsukamoto holds that both the Shih-/ao- 
chih and Tzi+chih t'ung-chien were wrong, and proposes that it took place 
during the period 470-476. Again, in interpreting the term p’ing-ch’i-hu FHF, 
he disagrees with those who would take it to mean common people, and pre- 
fers to consider it as meaning the households of P’ing-ch’i-chiin 785 , the 
locality near the Northern Wei capital in Shansi where Chinese households 
from the Shantung area had been transferred. He also thinks the initial forma- 
tion of the sangha households had nothing to do with the construction of the 
Yun-kang caves, which were probably already in an advanced state of com- 
pletion by the time the system was initiated. In the rest of the essay Tsuka- 
moto points out the defects that developed which finally led to the dissolution 
of the system. 

In the essay on the Lung-men caves, Tsukamoto discusses not only the 
images carved during the Northern Wei dynasty, but also those of the later Sui 
and T’ang dynasties. On the basis of the numerous Buddhist images that could 
be dated, the most flourishing periods of image carving occurred during the 
years 500-530 and 640-710. He shows that during the earlier period images 
of Sakyamuni and Maitreya predominated, while during the later period images 
of Amitabha and AvalokiteSvara were in the ascendency. During the Northern 
Wei dynasty the datable images of Sakyamuni outnumbered those of Amitabha 
five to one, but during the T’ang period Amitabha outnumbered Sakyamuni 
twelve to one, Maitreya ten to one. Tsukamoto interprets these figures as a 
reflection of the shifting emphasis which took place in the history of Buddhism 
in China. During the period of the Six Dynasties, Chinese Buddhists were 
mainly concerned with studying the Hinayana and Mahay4na texts. Their main 
aim was to answer the question of what Buddhism is, and the figures Sakya- 
muni and Maitreya were of central importance. During the T’ang period, how- 
ever, the Pure Land masters, Tao-cho and Shan-tao, were expounding their 
doctrines in Northern China, so that the predominance of Amitabha and Avalo- 
kiteSvara was but a reflection of the prevailing Pure Land doctrine. As Tsuka- 
moto puts it, this shift from Sakyamuni to Amitabha represented a fundamental 
change in the historical conception of the Buddha, for it meant a transition 
from the Buddha possessing wisdom and knowledge to the Buddha possessing 
compassion and mercy, ready to save a!] mankind. Buddhism thus became to 
the Chinese a religion for the emancipation of the masses. 
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The inscriptions accompanying the images of the Buddha are also valuable 
sources of historical data, and the author makes full use of them in creating 
his picture of contemporary Buddhist conditions. Such inscriptions show that 
image carving was sponsored by members of the ruling house, nobles, monks 
and nuns, laymen, and religious societies. In these inscriptions, the patrons 
usually stated their motives—prayers for peace, prosperity, and security of 
the kingdom, and the well-being of the emperor—thus indicating that the re- 
ligion was intimately bound up with the state. Sometimes the images were set 
up in memory of some deceased parent or child. This was of course in line 
with the Chinese social organization, and shows how much Buddhism had 
changed from the Indian ideal. 

In the last part of this most stimulating essay, Tsukamoto identifies the 
vafious sutras which inspired the scenes sculptured in the caves, the Vimala- 
kirti-NirdeSa, Suda@na-ja@taka, and the Mabdsattvaja@taka, all of which already 
existed in Chinese translations. 

A map of the area under the Northern Wei control and an index bring this 
most valuable book to a close. 

One finishes this book with a profound sense of gratitude that research in 
Buddhism is still being prosecuted with vigor in Japan. Among books dealing 
with Buddhism in China during this period, whether in Chinese, Japanese or a 
European language, there is nothing comparable to it. With dialectical ma- 
terialism in the saddle on the Chinese mainland, our only hope for further con- 
tributions like this lies in the studies of such men as Tsukamoto and his co- 
workers in Japan. 

KENNETH CH’EN 


Harvard University 


Account of the T’ii-hixhimn in the History of the Chin Dynasty. Translated and 
Annotated by Thomas D. Carroll. Institute of East Asiatic Studies, Uni- 
versity of California. Chinese Dynastic Histories Translations, No. 4. 
Betkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1953. 47. 
$0.75. 

Rev. Carroll’s translation is based upon the Pé-na edition of the Chin Shi. 
The Chinese text which covers pages 4a to 7b of Chapter 97 is not provided 
‘with a commentary. Rev. Carrol! compensates for this by furnishing copious 
notes which make up the greater part of his account. The notes not only pro- 
vide supplementary information and text criticism, but also present the trans- 
literations of non-Chinese terms in the reconstructed phonology of Ancient 
and Archaic Chinese. Attempts are also made to identify and etymologize 
these terms. The actual translation is as close to literal as the English lan- 
guage permits, thus Rev. Carroll succeeds in retaining much of the flavor of 
the original. 

The T’i-yiehin oti state received its name from that of its founder, who 
belonged to the Mu-yung ##@ clan of the Hsien-pi &f#, the tribal con- 
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federacy which displaced the Hsiung-nu (Huns) as masters of the northern 
steppe. In the last decades of the third century of our era T’i-yu-hin with a 
large number of followers moved from what is now Manchuria to the KSk6-nor 
region of Northeast Tibet, now Chinghai province. From this region the lords 
of the T’d-yi-hin dominated the northwestern corner of China and the routes 
to the ‘‘Western Regions” via the Kansu panhandle. They maintained them- 
selves either as independent rulers or as semi-independent vassals of the 
rulers of North China, though they occasionally were subordinate to the Ti- 
betans when the political power of the latter was on the ascent. This situation 
obtained at least until the establishment of the Tangut state of Hsi-Hsia 732 
in the second or third decade of the eleventh century. 

The Chinese account attributes a strong Confucian outlook to many T’i-yir 
hin rulers. This may have been a fact. On the other hand, the Confucian 
coloring may be the work of’Chinese compilers who sought to flatter them for 
being faithful vassals. One may recall how the Chinese eulogist endowed the 
dour Turkish warrior Kiii Tegin of the Orkhon monument with all the Confucian 
virtues. 


WILLIAM SAMOLIN 
Jackson Heights, N.Y. 


Essay on Literature: Written by the Third-Century Chinese Poet Lu Chi. 
Translated by Shih-hsiang Chen in the Year MCMXLVIII. Revised 1952. 
Portland, Maine: The Anthoensen Press, 1953. 27. 


This work first appeared as a National Peking University Semicentennial 
Paper in 1948 under the title: Literature as Light against Darkness. Excluding 
Chinese text, the book is divided into Introduction, Essay proper and Sup- 
plementary Note. The Introduction is an elaborate and not always clear dis- 
course on the historical background of the Essay and Lu Chi’s life. It also 
discusses literary criticism in general and the Essay as criticism in particu- 
lar, The Essay proper is subdivided into prefatory remarks and twelve sec- 
tions, each with a heading composed by the translator. The subdivisions are 
made ‘‘according to...ofiginal rhyming patterns and obvious paragraphings 
of thought.*” The Supplementary Note is an unwearying attempt to pin down 
the date of the original to exactly 300 A.D. 

Lu Chi’s Wen Fu has been translated by four others.* Like Mr. Chen, 
Achilles Fang has also claimed to base his divisions of the Essay on its 
rhyme scheme and thought patterns, and in general the two translators agree, 
except in couplets 101-110, which Fang divides while Chen does not. In this, 
Mr. Fang’s claim seems to have valid reason. 


*G. Margouliés, Le Fou dans le Wen-siuan, Paris, 1926; B. M. Alexéiev, Bulletin 
de l’Academie des Sciences de lURSS, 1944 (in Russian); E. R. Hughes, The Art of 
Letters, Pantheon, 1951; and Achilles Fang, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Vol. 
XIV, Nos. 3 and 4, December 1951. 
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As to the translation itself, Chen begs the reader’s sufferance for liberties 
taken in his interpretive techniques, and his request is not without cause. 
This, then, is not a literal translation in the strictest sense. Granted the 
added phrases and the free interpretations, there are places which will still 
provoke discussion. However, if read without reference to the original, this 
translation has some admirable lines. The format of the book is also 
attractive. 

The high place of the original in Chinese literature and criticism is un- 
debated. It is an elaborate but lucidly analytical masterpiece of the /u genre. 
Chen wishes to present it ‘‘first of all as poetry,’® and quotes Mallarmé’s 
definition of poetry as ‘‘the language of a state of crisis.” In view of the lan- 
guage of the original, as well as of the whole fu tradition, it is difficult to 
see the aptness of such a definition. 

Wu HSIN-MIN 


Cornell University 


Czuang-tsy, Nan-hua-czen-king (Chuang-tzu, Nan-hua-chen-ching). Translated 
by WITOLD JABLONSKI, JANUSZ CHMIELEWSKI, and OLGIERD WOTA- 
SIEWICZ. Warsaw: Panstowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1953. 364. Ill. 
Zlotys 50. 


This Polish translation of the Chuang-tzu, issued in an edition of 3,150 
copies, at a price considerably higher than that of the average Polish publi- 
cation today, is one of the handsomest books on China this reviewer has ever 
seen. Each chapter is headed by a charming and appropriate illustration— 
many being reproductions of Han rubbings, while others are in color. The text 
itself likewise seems to have been prepared with much scholarly care, judging 
from the lengthy introduction, numerous footnotes, bibliography and index. 
Chinese characters, however, are lacking, and a major item absent from the 
bibliography is Ma Hsu-lun’s important Chuang-tzu Yi-cheng (Shanghai: Com- 
mercial Press, 1930). It is interesting that in a country like Poland such 
effort and expense should be lavished on this major classic of Taoism, surely 
in spirit one of the least Marxist works that could be imagined. 


DERK BODDE 
University of Pennsylvania 


La philosophie morale dans le Neo-Confucianisme (Tcheou Touen-yi). By 
CHOW YIH-CHING. Preface by PAUL DEMIEVILLE. Paris: Presses Uni- 
vetsitaires de France, 1953. xv, 230. Bibliography, glossary, index. 
1,200 fr. 


This first book-length study ia any European language on the founder of 
Neo-Confucianism, Chou Tun-i (1017-1073), begins with a long, systematic 
and detailed story of Chou’s life, bringing into high relief his conservatism as 
against the radicalism of Wang An-shih. The relationship between Chou’s 
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predecessors like Hu Yiian (p. 16) and his followers like Ch’eng Yi-ch’uan 
(misprinted Yin on pp. 14, 17, and 18) is clearly stated. Chapter 2 gives an 
excellent explanation of the origin of New-Confucianism, taking into account 
the reaction against T’ang textual criticism, the growth of printing, the new 
concept of literature as ‘“‘embodiment of truth,’’ the opposite attitudes of the 
Old and New Schools toward the Classics, and the influence of Buddhism. 
Chou inaugurated Neo-Confucianism, according to the author, by providing a 
metaphysical foundation for traditional Confucian ethics. In the following 
chapter, that on Chou’s works, much space is devoted to elementary informa- 
tion on yin yang, Five Elements, Tao, the Book of Changes, etc., and to com- 
pafisons of various European translations of certain terms. One wishes that 
the space had been used, instead, for an exhaustive discussion of the origin 
of the Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate, which is one of the major contro- 
versies in the history of Chinese thought and on which Ch’ing scholars had 
written extensively. However, the author has, through the use of secondary 
sources, gone into the question at some length. Likewise, the controversy be-| 
tween Chu Hsi and Lu Hsiang-shan over the significance of the Non-Ultimate 
is clearly stated, although again through the use of secondary sources. 

Chou’s doctrines are outlined and discussed in the four short chapters that 
follow (pp. 80-140). Quite correctly the author concentrated on the concepts 
sincerity and sageliness and the means to realize these ideals. The fact that 
while Buddist and Taoist sages are characterized by inactivity the Confucian 
sage is active, is vigorously emphasized. The author also strongly denies 
Buddhist and Taoist influence on Chou Tun-i, and one chief argument is that 
to Chou activity is of paramount importance. To Chou, according to the author, 
sincerity is not just a state of mind like Buddhist contemplation (pp. 99-100) 
but a generative principle that makes all virtues real and effective (pp. 102- 
03). One of the best parts of the book is the skillful presentation of the de- 
velopment of the idea of sincerity from the Doctrine of the Mean through 
Mencius and Hsiin Tzu to Li Ao and possibly through him to Chou (pp. 90-99), 
Chou’s Ja vision claire is sharply contrasted with the illumination of Taoism, 
for Chou’s enlightenment is fundamentally human whereas that of Taoism is 
transcendental speculation (p. 121). In contrast to Lao Tzi’s abandonment of 
study, Chou Tzu insists on study and the necessity for teachers (pp. 127-131). 
As to Philosopher Chou’s ‘thaving no desire,’’ the author is right in saying 
that Chou only taught us to give up selfish desires, whereas Taoism de- 
nounces desires in general (pp. 123=25). 

Following a recapitulation, there are complete French translations of Chou’s 
Explanation of the Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate, Chu Hsi’s commentary 
on it, and Chou’s T’ung-shu (Traité fondamental) and their Chinese texts. 
Following the inferior Kuo-hsiieh chi-pen ts’ung-shu edition of Chou’s works 
that is used for the study, a comment is mistakenly incorporated into the Chi- 
nese text on page 197. There are also two omissions (tse before Pu-K’o onp. 
197 and i at the end of p. 199) and five commissions (second yin on p. 199, 
second from last chih on p. 200, second an on p. 204, and two notes wrongly 
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included in the text on pp. 206-7). However, these mistakes have been avoided 
in the French translations, which are correct and quite clear, supported with 
many footnotes to clarify meanings and to compare various translations of 
certain terms. To European translations of Chou’s works, add those by Ch. de 
Harlez (L’Ecole philosophique moderne de la Chine ou Systemé de la Nature, 
Sing-Li, pp. 21-32) and by P. C. Hst (Ethical Realism in Neo-Confucian 
Thought, pp. 26-27, Appendix i-vi). 

In a short study like this, obviously certain important aspects of Chou’s 
teachings, such as his idea on thinking, on literature as embodiment of truth, 
and on absolute impartiality (Kung, which replaces the traditional Confucian 
doctrine of love and is therefore a radical departure), can only be briefly 
touched upon (pp. 32, 35, 110, 137). Nevertheless, it is a definite contribution 
to further studies on this important Neo-Confucianist. 


WING-TSIT CHAN 
Dartmouth College 


The Evolution of a Chinese Novel: Shui-buechuan, By RICHARD GREGG 
IRWIN. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. ix, 223. 


In this book, Mr. Irwin attempts to trace the gradual development of Shui-hu- 
chuan from its beginning to its culmination, and, in the process of doing so, to 
present a logical picture of the various stages in the evolution of the story by 
synthesizing the results of previous studies. 

Chapter I, Introduction, discusses the literary genre known as ‘‘hsiao-shuo”’ 
in the history of Chinese literature, of which Shui-bu-chuan is a specimen. 
Chapter II provides the historical and geographical background for the story. 
Chapters III and IV deal with two main problems concerning the evolution of 
Shui-hu-chuan: the evolution of the story of Shui-hu-chuan and the different 
editions of that novel. The result is succinctly summarized first in the final 
chaptet entitled ‘“‘conclusion,’’ and then in two charts forming appendices B 
and C. Appendix A provides a resume of the novel in its most complete form. 

The evolution of the story is given in chapter IV. It took about five hundred 
years for the story of the novel to evolve. During the Chin and Southern Sung 
there came into existence a number of individual legends about Sung Chiang 
and his band of outlaws. These legends were then combined into story-cycles 
focussed on three geographical centers. Before the end of the Southern Sung 
these outlaws were celebrated in portrait, verse and tale. During the eleventh 
century, professional storytellers used these legends as themes for their 
vernacular tales. These tales formed the basis of Hsiian-ho i-shih, one portion 
of which contains the nucleus of Shui-buechuan. From a study of tsa-chi of the 
Yiian period, it seems possible that there circulated in the North during that 
period a Shui-hu-chuan tz’u-hua, Because of differences between basic points 
on which all tsa-chii agree and the story as found in Shui-hu-chuan, it is as- 
sumed that a later tz’uhua was compiled in the South at the end of the Yian 
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period. Out of these tz’uhua emerged Shui-bu-chuan at the turn of the Yiian- 
Ming period. 

The problem of authorship is also touched on in chapter III. After presenting 
divergent views of various writers, Mr. Irwin “‘provisionally’’ and apparently 
without any great conviction adopts the designation, “‘the Shih-Lo Novel,” 
for Shui-buechuan in its earliest recension. It is hardly possible to expect him 
to have any firmer opinion on questions where the writers, whose studies our 
author is trying to synthesize, disagree. 

In connection with his discussion of editions, Mr. Irwin has rendered to the 
English speaking world a signal service in his critical remarks on translations 
of the novel in western languages. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Irwin succeeds in doing what he sets out to do, 
But judging from the remarks he makes in the Preface, he seems to have mis- 
judged the importance of such a task. He says there, ‘‘Comprehensive studies 
+».must await the appearance of more specialized inquiries whose findings 
can furnish the material from which well-documented general treatments will 
in time derive. It is with this need in mind that the present study of a single 
Chinese novel is offered.’’ (p. vii) We may wonder, first of all, if the need Mr. 
Irwin has in mind had not already been filled before his book was written; and 
secondly, if the type of mechanical study exemplified by this volume, neces- 
saty as it is, is essential to ‘‘a critical survey of a single literary genre.’’ In 
his use of the term ‘‘critical,’’ it seems that our author makes critical textual 
study co-extensive with literary criticism. But this does not diminish the value 
of his work as a synthesis of previous studies. 


VINCENT Y. C. SHIH 
University of Washington 


China in the Sixteenth Century: The Journals of Matthew Ricci: 1583-1610. 
Translated from the Latin by LOUIS J. GALLAGHER, S. J. New York: 
Random House, 1953. xxii, 616, General index, Chinese index. $7.50, 


This is at least four and possibly five books. First and throughout it is a 
pious account of the Jesuit mission to China: its struggle to enter, its devices 
and hardships to win the confidence of the Chinese officials, its triumphal 
establishment in Peking and in the provinces. Hardly less is it a unique pic- 
ture of the China of the Ming dynasty, for Father Matthew studied Chinese 
literature, knew officials from local magistrates to privy councillors and the 
Emperor himself, and traveled from Canton to Nanking to Peking, over the 
roads and the Grand Canal, and finally lived, died, and was buried in the 
capital. Truly, as the blurb on the dust jacket says, ‘Matthew Ricci opened 
the door which Marco Polo closed behind him three centuries earlier.’’ Be- 
sides these two themes, through the pages of his own journal and the interpo- 
lations of his amanuensis, Nicholas Trigault, there emerges a full and honest 
biography of Ricci himself, as priest, scholar, and public relations expert par 
excellence. And then, it is a record of the era in a new frame: the new and re- 
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learned sciences of mathematics and astronomy which served the missionaries 
so well in China, the Reformation and the zeal of the Society of Jesus, the 
superstitious and dogmatic survivals of the Middle Ages. Besides all these 
books within a book, there are the peripheral glimpses of the war raging in 
Korea at the time, of the Portuguese traders and the Mission College at Macao, 
of the persecuted and declining Christian mission in Japan which plagued but 
did not daunt the crusaders in China, of a smug and self-sufficient Chinese 
officialdom which, with a few outstanding exceptions, blocked and confounded 
the intrusion of the new faith. 

Ricci wrote up the narrative of the Jesuit mission in Italian just prior to his 
death in 1610. Trigault undertook its translation into Latin and its enlargement 
from his own knowledge and from the records of the Society during the long 
voyage from Macao to Goa and later in Rome. It is this enlarged Latin text, 
published in 1615, which Father Gallagher has translated into English for the 
first time. Although the work of Ricci and the other Jesuits in China has been 
known and utilized by English and American writers, the details and flavor 
supplied by the full text make this a real contribution to literature on China. 
The translation is clear and the English style is careful and lucid without be- 
ing slavish. Chinese words and proper names are preserved in their seven- 
teenth century transliterations, but modern spellings and Chinese characters 
are supplied in the index prepared by Professor Lien-sheng Yang of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute. 

Perhaps the most pertinent thing that can be said about this book is that it 
is delightful and fascinating reading reflecting the freshness of a first ob- 
server and the personality of one of the great men in the history of European- 
Chinese relations. 

EARL SWISHER 


University of Colorado 


Shinché chikishi kenkyi (A study of mid-Ch’ing history). By SUZUKI CHUSEI. 
Toyohashi: Aichi Daigaku Kokusai Mondai Kenkyujo (Aichi University 
Research Institute on International Problems), 1952, 225. Map. 


This is an original, thorough, and clear-cut analysis of the White Lotus Re- 
bellion of 1796=1804, its background, rise and suppression, based on the 
voluminous official history and a wealth of similar contemporary Chinese 
sources, with a sketch map of the mountainous Hupei-Szechwan-Shensi border 
region where the rebellion occurred. The first volume in a series of academic 
studies from Aichi University, Professor Suzuki’s research constitutes the 
fullest modern treatment of this first serious peasant uprising against the 
Ch’ing, and raises many interesting points for comparison with other peasant 
movements and the manner of their suppression. 

The author’s introductory section ranges widely, though somewhat incon- 
clusively, over the background problems of Ch’ing foreign and military policy 
in the eighteenth century (oriented more toward the Eleuths than toward the 
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British), the ramified effects of population increase, ‘and the general signifi- 
cance of the White Lotus outbreak. On the population problem he adduces evi- 
dences of increase in a number of presumably related phenomena—prices, 
relief grants, migration, salt production, luxurious living, foreign trade, land- 
lordism, vagrancy, and the like. While these evidences are seldom quanti- 
fiable or solely related to population growth, they illuminate a scene of social 
deterioration and official demoralization, which is suggestively documented 
from the Tung-bua lu edicts and contemporary essays. The author then ana- 
lyzes the process of officially-sponsored settlement and cultivation in the 
backward Hupei-Szechwan-Shensi border area (on the Yangtze above Ichang 
and on the upper waters of the Han River to the north), where he suggests that 
Ch’ing control waned as social disorder waxed ever greater, in a region of 
precarious marginal economy. 

Professor Suzuki’s analysis of the psychological appeal, doctrinal content, 
and inner organization of the White Lotus Society is necessarily somewhat 
speculative and inferential, because of the scarcity of first-hand sources. But 
the series of outbreaks in 1796 was well recorded and the principles applied 
during the campaign of suppression can be worked out from the memorials of 
the imperial commanders. Since Hupei garrison forces had been sent into 
Hunan to suppress Miao aborigines, the rebels got a considerable head start 
in the process of preempting the local supplies of manpower and food. The 
all-embracing corruption system set up by Ch’ien-lung’s favorite, Ho-shen, 
seems to have continued to hamstring the imperial military efficiency until 
the aged emperor’s death in 1799, Under vigorous Manchu commanders like 
Le-pao and E-le-teng-pao, however, imperialist discipline and morale were 
revived (the latter was a field general who shared his troops’ hardships), 

Suppression of this rather aimless but violent and not easily accessible 
peasant revolt involved a series of measures aimed at 1) a campaign to pursue 
and exterminate the rebel bands, and 2) a program to recover control of the 
food and manpower of the area and so starve out the movement. The local 
populace was concentrated in several hundred walled villages or camps, and 
militia were mobilized to defend them as well as other strategic points. This 
was cheaper than using imperial troops. Some militia were even developed 
into troop units capable of pursuing the rebels, but these embryonic predeces- 
sors of the Hunan and Hwai armies of the 1850’s were considered a dangerous 
expedient—their peasant soldiers became professional fighters and much 
effort was later expended to disarm them. The final measure was to conciliate 
the populace so as to keep refugees from going over to the rebels and mean- 
while secure desertions from the manpower which the rebels had impressed. 
Once the outbreak got started, its destructiveness hindered farming and 
obliged much of the populace to join in to save themselves. It became a con- 
test to see which side could get more of the local people under its control. 

The story of the White Lotus rising thus illustrates general principles, as 
to how to compete against rebels for control over the people and resources of 
a ravaged region. The above points have been noted by Fang Chao-ying (in 
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A. W. Hummel, ed., Eminent Chinese) and by other historians in China, but 
have not before been so thoroughly worked out from the documents, in so care- 
ful an analytic study. 
J. K. FAIRBANK 
Harvard University 


Nien-chitn 42% (The Nien army). (6 vols.) Huiemin ch’iei ISH (The Mos- 
lems’ revolutions). (4 vols.) Wu-hsii pien-fa DR stea (The Reform move- 
ment of 1898). (4 vols.) Compiled by CHUNG-KUO SHIH-HSUEH-HUI (Chi- 
nese Historical Society), and published by SHEN-CHOU KUO-KUANG 
SHE, Shanghai, 1952 and 1953. 


Research work requires time and expense in the quest for material from one 
library to another and in taking notes or making microfilms and photostats. A 
researcher always hopes that material has already been collected, so that he 
has only to sit and write in his study. In this respect the effort of Mainland 
Chinese scholars, in making large-scale collections of source material dealing 
with several major movements of the latter half of nineteenth century Chinese 
history, deserves our appreciation. Each of the three works under review 
covers an important field which merits monographic studies. 

The chief compilers of the Nien-chim were Fan Wen-lan, Chien Po-tsan, 
Nieh Ch’ung-ch’i. The scholarly editorial remarks on biography and historical 
geography seem to have been written by Nieh, who compiled most of the 
Harvard-Yenching Index series. Information about the Nien-fei has been col- 
lected from official documents, private writings, and local gazetteers, and 
arranged according to subject matter. A bibliography of nearly three hundred 
works is at the beginning of the first volume. The strength of the work lies 
in its comprehensive entries and occasional editorial remarks. Its weakness is 
the omission of Chiao-p’ing Nien-fei fang-lzeb, a voluminous work (321 chian) 
containing government instructions and military reports of the suppression of 
the Nien-fei; the Chiao-p’ing Nien-fei fang-lieh is unavailable in many large 
libraries in and out of China, and a careful abstract of it would be very valu- 
able. One of the earliest descriptions of the Nien-fei is in T’ao Chu’s T’ao 
Yun-t’ing hsien-sheng tsou-kao PMASMARNLEBH, also not included in the 
Nienmchiin. Some of the very rare writings of the Nien were said to have been 
found in recent years in Shantung, and one of their documents is kept in the 
Research Institute of Modern History (a fact not mentioned in the Nien-chim),' 
A number of relevant local gazetteers are also neglected. 

Hui-min ch’i-i, nominally compiled by a committee, was actually prepared 
by Pai Shou-i, a famous Moslem scholar who for many years has been working 
on the Mohammedan influence in China. To the reviewer’s surprise this work 
seems better done than the Nien-chim. The first two volumes deal with the 

4See Ch’ien Hung, ‘“‘Nien-chun,’’ in T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo ko-ming yun-tung lun-wen 
chi (Peiping, 1950) 121, 127. Ch’ien was not a member of the compilers committee of 
the Nien-chun. 
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Mohammedan rebellion in Yunnan, and the others cover the similar rebellion 
in the Northwest. The background of the two upheavals is also traced. The 
emphasis of the material is on the publications, manuscripts, and relics of the 
Moslems themselves, and secondly on Chinese government and private records. 
Essential quotations are taken from the fifty chiian government compilation of 
orders and memorials concerning the suppression of the Yunnan Moslem re- 
bellion. Each document or book is preceded by a page of bibliographical notes 
and evaluation which, though containing a slight Moslem bias, is useful and 
invigorating. From this systematic presentation of basic sources combined 
with a little suggestive interpretation, a researcher receives valuable clues 
and guidance. 

The Wu-hsit pien-ja marks further progress in methods of compilation, in that 
there is both a preface and an annotated bibliography of 296 works, composed 
by Chien Po-tsan who appears to be the editor-in-chief. Other compilers signed 
their names to the sections for which they were responsible. The chief editor 
regarded the reform attempt of 1898 as a patriotic and progressive but weak 
reform movement representing the political interest of the “capitalist class’’: 
the “‘capitalist’’ leaders could not discern the revolutionary force of farmers, 
and instead used reform to forestall a revolution; they were not in fundamental 
conflict with feudal influences, and they only wished to obtain several govern- 
ment positions to accommodate their own moneyed interests; such a feeble 
reform movement was doomed because it had nothing to do with the common 
people. Nevertheless the editor thinks that one should not underestimate the 
movement’s influence on Chinese society. He believes that shortly after its 
failure the ‘‘capitalist-revolutionary’’ ideas began to be popular, and though 
later on the leaders of 1898 became the objectors to the capitalist revolution, 
they not only had made a vehement attack against the obstinate, feudalistic 
forces, but also demonstrated the impossibility of reformism through their own 
experience; they served as forerunners of revolution in the later Kuomintang 
period. 

Following this pattern of thought, the compilers distribute their material 
accordingly. The first volume consists of works helpful to understanding the 
background and history of the reform movement; the second consists of ex- 
cerpts from 316 decrees, 109 memorials, and 122 letters, to show the content 
and divergent opinion about reform; the third presents excerpts from periodi- 
cals recording the response of Chinese intellectuals and Westerners to this 
movement; and the last volume contains biographical information on reform 
leaders, together with regulations for schools, newspaper offices, and learned 
societies. 

Despite the fact that the four thick volumes have more than 2,440 pages, 
the collection of Japanese and Western sources is far from complete, nor do 
the cited Chinese books and articles exhaust the available secondary litera- 
ture. Some books mentioned in the annotated bibliography are not employed in 
the body of the work; they were apparently added after the main collection had 
been finished. No special attention is given to such controversial issues as 
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whether Yiian Shih-k’ai betrayed the reformers, and whether K’ang Yu-wei was 
recommended to Emperor Kuang-hsii by Weng T’ung-ho or by others. The com- 
pilers make no real analytical study of the reform movement, the biographical 
section in volume four, for example, is very weak—there being only five lines 
on Yen Fu. Even the chronological list of the great events of the Hundred 
Days is not nearly as complete as should be the case for a work of such 
dimensions. 

A reader of these three monumental reservoirs of source material will be 
disappointed if he expects to find an index at the end of each work, or any 
interpretation, synthesis, or analysis by the compilers. On the whole, however, 
researchers of Chinese history everywhere will find most valuable the con- 
tributions of such contemporary Chinese scholars as the compilers of the 
volumes under review, who have provided much material for the academic field 
in a few convulsive years. 

S. Y. TENG 

Indiana University 


China’s Management of the American Barbarians: A Study of Sino-American 
Relations, 1841-1861, with Documents. By EARL SWISHER. Far Eastern 
Association Monograph No. 2. New Haven: Far Eastern Publications, 
Yale University, 1953. xxi, 844. $7.50; $6.75 to members of the Far 
Eastern Association. 


For nearly twenty-five years students of Chinese foreign relations between 
1836 and 1874 have found most of their source materials in the Ch’ou-pan i-wu 
shib-mo (translated literally by Professor Swisher as: The Management of 
Barbarian Affairs from Beginning to End), a rich collection of imperial edicts 
and rescripts, memorials of important agencies of the central government and 
of high provincial officials, and treaties and diplomatic correspondence. 
Originally prepared in manuscript for the use of the Emperor and the Grand 
Council, this collection was reproduced photolithographically in 130 volumes 
by the Peiping Palace Museum in 1930 and so made available to libraries and 
scholars throughout the world. It includes all of the documents that the com- 
piling commission deemed useful in dealing with foreigners, foreign govern- 
ments, or foreign ideas and techniques. 

Translations of selected documents from the Ch’ou-pan iewu shih-mo have 
appeared from time to time scattered through the slowly growing Western liter 
ature on nineteenth century Chinese history; and in at least one case (Kuo 
Ping-chia’s Critical Study of the First Anglo-Chinese War) translations of all 
the important documents concerning a single topic have been published. But 
this is the first time that all of the documents in the collection that relate to 
a broad subject have been made available in English translation. F rofessor 
Swisher has performed a monumental task in translating all the docuiments that 
bear upon Chinese relations with the United States between 1841 and 1861— 
a total of 544, ‘almost all of them [reproduced] in extenso.’’ Prepared in the 
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first instance by Professor Swisher with the assistance of a series of Chinese 
originals by Dr. E-tu Zen Sun of Pennsylvania State College. In view of this 
careful procedure, this reviewer has not undertaken to check them again, ac- 
cepting the translator’s statement that ‘‘Although the result is not guaranteed 
to be perfect, there can be a reasonable confidence in its essential accuracy.”’ 

After an introduction in which he describes and evaluates the Ch’ou-pan 
iewu shih-mo and, more briefly, other collections of Chinese documents that 
deal with Chinese foreign relations during the century before the Revolution 
of 1911, Professor Swisher supplies three short analytical chapters entitled: 
The Handling of Chinese Foreign Affairs, 1841-1861; Chinese Personnel In- 
volved in Dealing with the United States, 1841-1861; and Attitudes of Chinese 
Officials toward the United States, 1841-1861. This section is followed by 
the translations, arranged in chronological order in fourteen chapters, which 
make up the bulk of the book. Each chapter has a short introduction by Pro- 
fessor Swisher, giving the briefest possible analysis of the more important 
translated documents and citing comparable American documents and sum- 
maries thereof. Following the translations are three glossaries: (1) of Chinese 
personal names, with biographical notes; (2) of non-Chinese names, with Chi- 
nese equivalents and transliterations; and (3) of Chinese geographical names, 
with descriptive notes. Finally there is an extensive annotated bibliography. 

As Professor Merle Curti suggests in his foreword, this book is likely to 
prove most useful to students of American diplomatic relations with China who 
cannot read Chinese. With the help of Professor Swisher’s chapter on the atti- 
tudes of Chinese officials toward the United States, students interested in 
‘tthe impacts of America on the rest of the world, the images of America that 
other peoples have held,’’ to use Professor Curti’s words, will also find it 
useful, although this reviewer doubts that the attitudes and ideas of the Chi- 
nese can ever be thoroughly understood by those who have access to them only 
through translations. 

A compilation of this type is not likely to be undertaken very often, Even 
though Professor Swisher selected a short period of American-Chinese rela- 
tions and one in which the role of the United States in Chinese affairs was a 
relatively minor one, the volume represents a prodigious amount of work. Few 
historians of modern China would have the patience to translate in full all of 
the documents that bear on the subject of their research, since most Chinese 
documents tend to be redundant and repetitious; most scholars would prefer to 
be selective, to translate only those documents they consider important and to 
make limited use of the rest depending upon the nature of their contents. How- 
ever, students of Chinese foreign relations can be grateful that Professor 
Swisher had the patience and perseverance to compile China’s Management of 
the American Barbarians. The translations constitute a valuable source of 
interesting and useful historical data; and the analytical chapters, footnotes 
and glossaries clarify many of the obscurities in the documents, 


KNIGHT BIGGERSTAFF 
Cornell University 


. 
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Liang Ch’i-ch'ao and the Mind of Modern China. By JOSEPH R. LEVENSON, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1953, XII, 256 $4.00. 


In this book all the brightest techniques, all the heaviest armor, of psy- 
chology, philosophy and anthropology are brought to bear on an important Chi- 
nese figure of the past generation—with a view to exhibiting ‘‘the mind of 
modern China,’’ Since Liang Ch’i-ch’ao died in 1929, we may suppose that by 
**modern China’’ the author means the China prior to that year. He has culled 
from Liang’s writings what he believes to be the “*key”’ statements at various 
points in his public career. These ‘‘key’’ thoughts are not usually presented 
in Liang’s own words, though the places where they can be found are indi- 
cated. Hence the reader must, as a rule, be content with Mr. Levenson’s digest 
and criticism of them. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao reflected, and at the same time guided, the thoughts and 
feelings of his countrymen at a crucial period in their history. *‘With one of the 
most powerful pens ever wielded by man,’’ wrote Dr. Hu Shih, ‘‘and with his 
rich store of historical knowledge of China he tried...to rejuvenate the Chi- 
nese nation.’’ For millions of intelligent Chinese he was a leading interpreter 
of the passing scene—differentiating for them the transient from the permanent 
elements in their culture, at a time when they were bewildered by the over- 
whelming power and the new knowledge from the West. It was a soul searching 
experience for Liang—not an exercise in dialectic, as Mr. Levenson seems to 
regard it. Liang was not dealing with static concepts for which logical propo- 
sitions may serve well enough; he was dealing with reality in flux-—and for 
this, intuitive apprehension is often one’s surest guide. If Liang sometimes 
wrote with feeling, it was because he had a concern for values which con- 
cerned his readers in the same way. If, as the years passed, he altered his 
views, this too did not disturb them; they knew that in situations so variable 
and so complex no one can claim to speak with finality. Knowing that life at 
its deepest levels is a series of paradoxes, his public did not fret—as Mr. 
Levenson does—at its unresolved knots. 

Some initial sympathy for the object of one’s study—whether it be a work 
ef literature or of art—is obligatory for one who ventures to comment dis- 
cerningly on it. One cannot penetrate another’s thought unless in some meas- 
ure it becomes one’s own thought. If one sets out to debunk an important figure 
of the past—after the manner, let us say, ‘of Lytton Strachey—one should 
temper malice and ridicule with a touch of urbanity, and if possible with a 
little of Strachey’s bright prose style. In straight narrative, as in Chapter VI, 
Mr. Levenson writes simply and clearly. But when his feelings are engaged he 
packs too much in short, disjointed sentences thus giving a staccato effect. 
When he puts his theories to work we not infrequently encounter a half-para- 
graph such as this: ‘*‘The basic inconsistencies in Liang’s work were put 
there by history, not by Liang’s carelessness, and these constitute the ele- 
ments in it most significant for the historian, Inevitable inconsistencies make 
pressure on the future. Intellectual history is made by tension between an idea 
as thought at a particular time and place, by a particular person, who derives 
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it from what he can see in the objective world around him, and the idea in a 
hypothetically abstract, logical state. Since every man lives in history, every 
idea thought by men must be colored by this particularity, kept by time from 
the white nirvana of absolute logical coherency.”’ (p. 153). 

When Mr. Levenson begins a new topic with the words: ‘‘This is a paragraph 
full of plums,’’ and then proceeds to pick them gleefully one by one, we know 
that he is out to get his man, He has detected, among many other things, that 
there are “‘logical chasms,” signs of a “‘crack-up,’’ a “‘secret worry’’ in Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao’s thinking which others before him have unaccountably overlooked 
and which now must be brought to light. He wants us to know “the inconsist- 
encies with which he trapped himself,’’ ‘‘what wracked him as it did.’’ He finds 
his writings to be ‘‘a network of logic and ill-logic,’’ loaded with *‘specimens 
of tortured analysis.” We are told: “If his essays convince, they also betray, 
and his contemporaries who found meaning in the works of Liang could hardly 
know then what the meaning meant.’’ Men who lived in China in Liang’s time, 
who heard him lecture, who read attentively his works as they came from the 
press will wonder how these deep psychological insights escaped them, Evi- 
dently Liang should not have groped his way painfully to enlightenment as 
most human beings are fated to do. He should have taken care, at every turn, 
to be logical, safe—and meaningless—and then a biographer, alien to the 
spirit of his civilization, would not decades later catch him out. 

This reviewer has not observed in Liang’s writings the lack of subtlety, or 
the violence of language, that Mr. Levenson attributes to him. In those less 
feverish days words had not yet been corrupted as they have in recent years. 
Few, if any, readers would have described them as ‘‘blasts,’’ ‘‘diatribes,’’ 
“‘onslaughts,’’ or ‘‘invectives.’’ His contemporaries never regarded him as a 
victim of ‘‘patriotic schizophrenia,’’ as a man “‘intellectually alienated and 
emotionally tied to his tradition,’’ as one ‘‘ashamed of the country in which he 
took pride,’’ as a scholar who tried “‘to smuggle Western values into the Chi- 
nese tradition.’’ Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s lectures on Buddhism were respected in 
India as well as in China; but for Mr. Levenson they are merely ‘‘enthusiastic 
noises,’’ Admittedly he wrote with feeling, but they were civilized feelings, 
not the sort these epithets imply. 

We are heartened a bit when Mr. Levenson says: ‘‘A nation must act in keep- 
ing with its national character which is manifested in language, literature, re- 
ligion, customs, ceremonies, and laws; for a nation dies when its national 
character is obliterated,’’ This is precisely what Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was telling 
his people. On the other-hand, Mr. Levenson—by taking Liang’s metaphors in 
ways his readers never thought of doing—accuses him of “‘crying down the 
West,’’ of having a romantic attachment to China’s past,’’ ‘‘whitewashing... 
the vaunted civilization of China,”’ and sadly enough ‘‘trying to bring Euro- 
pean traditions to China’s level of frivolity.’” Liang should have known that 
he “was one of the heirs to a culture that was dying,” that orthodox Confucian 
wisdom ‘‘was but the knowledge of dead secrets.’’ Liang was palpably aware 
that there were elements in his people’s heritage—rituals, forms, institutions 
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that would be discarded; what he wished to preserve were the ethical values, 
the timeless truths which his present biographer has no desire to weigh or 
assess, 

Mr. Levenson regards it as ‘‘a breathless generalization’’ that Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao should think of China as having a classless society—made so in part 
by a free competitive civil service examination system administered as such 
for more than twelve centuries. To him it matters not that Dr. Hu Shih made 
the same judgment when he asserted in 1947; “There are no classes in China, 
but there are the rich and the poor.’’ Yet for Mr. Levenson it is ‘‘peasantry 
against gentry’’; ‘the Confucian tradition is not Chinese tradition but gentry 
tradition.” When you reason dialectically you must postulate a ‘‘landlord 
literati’? as over against an illiterate peasantry——even though in Chinese as 
in Indian society the unlettered man is not necessarily an uncultured man. It 
simply is not true that Confucian tradition is gentry tradition, for through man- 
ners and through verbal admonition it permeated every part of Chinese society. 

A book purposely written, as the author admits, to put “the searchlight’s 
glare on Liang”’ can hardly be taken as a work of objective, historical scholar 
ship. It really tells us more about the wayward, corrosive thinking of our time 
than it does about the figure whom, in a moment of true illumination, the author 
characterizes as “the first mind of the new China.” 

ARTHUR W. HUMMEL 


Silver Spring, Maryland 


Shanghai: Key to Modern China, By RHOADS MURPHEY. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1953. xii, 232. Bibliography, Notes and Index. $4.50. 


In 1898, during years when the Western Powers were rapidly staking out 
spheres of influence for themselves in China, British bankers came to an 
agreement with German financiers on railroad concessions. Among other things 
the agreement defined the British sphere of interest so as to include roughly 
all the provinces drained by the Yangtze River and its tributaries. In his 
Shanghai: Key to Modern China, Rhoads Murphey makes clear the reasons for 
Britain’s desire for what has always seemed, even for an age of imperialism, 
an overly extensive area. For there existed an “*...organic connection be- 
tween the growth of their primary stronghold at Shanghai and a similar domi- 
nance of the Yangtze hinterland which fed it....”’ 

Mr. Murphey traces the rise of Shanghai from a small port outlet for Soochow 
to its establishment as the pivotal city of twentieth century China where first 
developed modern Chinese commerce, finance, and manufacturing. The for- 
eigners’ use of the International Settlement and trade leadership, taken from 
Canton, in the handling of opium, tea, and silk assisted in transforming Shang- 
hai into China’s foremost emporium. Thus were fully exploited the city’s un- 
rivalled connections by water. Here, as elsewhere, a commercial revolution 
furnished the base for industrial development so that by 1937 Shanghai ac- 
counted for half of China’s large-scale, Western-type, industrial production 
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and boasted of the cheapest electric power rates in the world. The communists 
seem to have forgotten their earlier determination to move industry inland from 
Shanghai and relocate its population. Though cut off from most of its former 
overseas trade, the city continues to be important in China’s current domestic 
industrialization. When free access by sea to all Eastern Asia and the rest of 
the world is restored, Shanghai will benefit fully. 

Mr. Murphey draws upon a wide variety of statistical sources and studies in 
Western languages and in Chinese for detailed treatment of the city’s port 
facilities, food supply, manufacturing, and role as a gathering and distributing 
center, largely as they were before 1937. Costs of transport media and de- 
livered raw materials are analyzed in detail. So intimate is the dependence of 
Shanghai on its hinterland and vice versa that, before he is through, the author 
with the aid of graphs, maps, and tables has dealt with the commercial and 
industrial geography of half of China. For detail alone the book can be com 
mended to readers with a wide range of interests. I found Shanghai Key to 
Modern China conceptually interesting as well. The suggested correlation be- 
tween the end of tribute rice to Peking and the ability of the fertile delta 
triangle to feed a growing population in Shanghai is an example. 


EUGENE P, BOARDMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


Modern China’s Foreign Policy. By WERNER LEVI. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1953. 399. Notes and index. $5.50. 


“The main purpose of this book,’’ says the preface, “‘is to analyze and in- 
terpret Chinese foreign policy, both in the course of its development over the 
past century or so and in its present-day manifestations.”’ It is only with the 
present-day manifestations that the author achieves success. 

Professor Levi shows but slight understanding of nineteenth century China, 
and he contributes little on Chinese foreign policy prior to World War I. Not 
only does his inability to use sources in the Chinese language handicap him 
more than he recognizes, but he also fails to utilize the available European- 
language materials to their fullest. Furthermore, he deals with much of the 
period between 1915 and 1941 less than adequately. Chinese aims, tactics, 
and achievements at the Washington Conference, for example, are analyzed 
with a superficiality that minimizes their significance. And amazingly little 
attention is paid to China’s policy toward Japan although her relations with 
Japan were of major importance from 1915 onward. The tendency in the first 
two-thirds of the book is to devote less attention to China’s foreign policy 
than to the policies of the foreign powers toward China. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Levi did not limit his book to the period 
after 1941, where he appears to be on familiar ground. He has examined with 
care the mass of Chinese official documents and speeches as well as news- 
paper articles and editorials that have been translated into English by the 
American Department of State, Chinese governmental information agencies, and 
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other official and private organizations, ‘with the result that his analysis of 
the past decade is challenging and well documented. While his conclusions 
will certainly be modified somewhat as additional data become available, this 
is unavoidable when dealing with the recent past and does not at all lessen 
the value of this portion of his book. The outstanding chapters, in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, are entitled: ‘*The Theory of Communist Foreign Policy,”’ 
“The Hate-America Campaign’ and “‘The Alliance with the Soviet Union,’’ 
with ‘*The Bid for Asian Leadership’’ and ‘‘Realizing Ambitions in Asia” 
less comprehensive but still of good quality. These last five chapters of the 
book provide a balanced, authoritative and intelligent analysis of the foreign 
policy of the Communist-controlled People’s Government of China. 
KNIGHT BIGGERSTAFF 


Cornell University 


Ting Hsien; A North China Rural Community, by SIDNEY D. GAMBLE. New 
York: International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. xxv, 
472. Glossary, index. $6.50. 

The material for this study was gathered in the period between 1926 and 

1933. We have waited a long time for the results, but the publication of those 

results promises to be of much use to various scholars on the Far East. As 


the author points out in his preface, the materials were gathered in an oppor 
tune period——between crises in a time of relative calm for the area concerned. 
He states: ‘‘Our material, collected from 1926 to 1933, gives a picture of how, 
during those years, the residents of one political unit lived, worked, organized 
their political life, studied, played, and worshiped. Japanese invasion, civil 
war, and a revolutionary Communist government have brought many changes to 
the area. Our study, made almost at the end of the pre-World War II era, gives 
a base line from which to measure the many changes brought by the new day.” 
(p. xix). 

This treatment is as empirical as one could wish, It concerns itself almost 
entirely with things that can be counted and measured by our simplest least 
ambiguous counting and measuring techniques. At the same time the author is 
well aware of the dangers that beset a researcher’s path in China even with 
such data as these. Sometimes the detail is amusing (on.P. 336 we are given 
the approximate length of a dragon used in some festivities), but what can be 
given with accuracy and appropriate caution is given. Fortunately, the author 
has not been as literal in these matters as some other social scientists, and 
he has carefully included a selection of Yang Ke plays that is most revealing, 
though not so susceptible to the purposes of those who have learned their 
arithmetic thoroughly. 

The most casual reading of the volume turns up all sorts of confirmation of 
some of the more recent hypotheses about the facts of Chinese social life. 
Once again the general family size for the vast mass of Chinese is revealed 
as a far cry from the ideal picture so often passed off as the actual one. The 
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interrelationship between government and the family system is again high- 
lighted. The close relation between economic resources and family size in 
China is confirmed in this area, There are materials on family budgets and 
other details in joyous plenty for the use of others. 

Without further detail on contents in this short review, I should like briefly 
to pass to one special asset of the volume and one major shortcoming. The 
volume has the great advantage of taking a whole bsien, or administrative 
district, rather than a single village. As such it provides some basis for the 
further assessment of the social structures integrating villages with one an- 
other and with the towns and cities. This remains one of the great unillumi- 
nated areas of Chinese studies. There is a great deal of material on the sub- 
ject in Chinese texts and elsewhere, but so far little use has been made of 
such materials in modern scientific analyses. 

It is at this point that I come to my disappointments with this volume, but | 
should like to add that this criticism is not of what the author has misdone 
but rather of what he has failed to do and that I should like to have seen done. 
I regret that he sticks so close to the descriptive level. His material cries for 
further analysis and testing of many of the prevailing hypotheses about Chi- 
nese social structure. Little is made of any townevillage differences, and 
these rarely appear in the various figures given. If there are no significant 
differences on this score, that in itself is a major finding. The author has not 
made much of his opportunity to analyze town-village relations. There are 
other areas in which some additional imagination in posing problems might 
have paid off handsomely—either in differences discovered or in failures to 
discover differences. This bsien has had a Mohammedan sector of its popula- 
tion for more than three hundred years. Fewer than five pages of the volume 
are devoted to them. There is virtually no indication of whether this religious 
affiliation was reflected in differences in other aspects of life or not. Given 
what has happened since to this area, we are not likely to be in a position to 
reclaim this lost opportunity. In this respect the volume is one. further illus- 
tration of the price we pay for our thoroughly illusory separation of ‘‘theory’’ 
(or analysis) from ‘‘empirical work’’ (observations), Mr. Gamble is hardly to be 
blamed for this, however, and we should be grateful for the real help he 


affords us, 
MARION J. LEVY, JR. 


Princeton University 


Zaibatsu Dissolution in Japan, By T. A. BISSON. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1954. xi, 314. Bibliography and index. Charts. $5.00. 


Of all the reforms attempted in occupied Japan, none was more controversial 
or technically more complex than the effort to create a decentralized and com- 
petitive structure of business enterprise. None, too, seems to have been 
largely rejected by the Japanese in the end, so far as its basic philosophy 
was concerned. Its conception, its execution, and its outcome make an absorb- 
ing chapter in the occupation story. 
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Mr. Bisson has given us the first detailed story in English of the deconcen- 
tration program. He begins with the philosophy of Zaibatsu dissolution, as one 
component in the whole vision of a more democratic and peaceable Japan. He 
then takes up the campaign of the Allied authorities step by step to build into 
the structure of Japanese government a set of laws and enforcement agencies 
which would tear apart the old pyramids of concentrated business control and 
erect barriers against their being rebuilt. He describes the dissolution of hold- 
ing companies, the freezing of Zaibatsu assets, the reorganization of sub- 
sidiaries, the short-lived purge of business leaders, and the attempt to safe- 
guard the future with a stiff Antitrust Law and Fair Trade Commission. A final 
chapter casts up the accounts of the whole operation, as of 1953. 

The attack began with the holding companies, the control instruments of the 
great families at the apex of the combines. There it was most successful, says 
the author. Forty-two companies were dissolved, turning loose hundreds of 
subsidiaries and affiliates. Also liquidated (for the time being) were the two 
giant trading firms, Mitsui Bussan and Mitsubishi Shoji. By contrast, the great 
financial institutions largely escaped deconcentration. Today the ‘*Big Six’’ 
banks remain pre-eminent, the nuclei of new business blocks again being re- 
assembled. In the industrial field, only 23 private companies were deconcen- 
trated, as it turned out. Many big combine subsidiaries originally designated 
were taken off the list. The standards eventually applied to the remainder by 
the Holding Company Liquidation Commission (under an American Review 
Board) were much less rigorous than those contemplated by SCAP officials 
when the ‘‘Elimination of Excessive Concentrations of Economic Power Law’’ 
was put on the statute books in 1947, At the same time, lateral ties among 
industriai, trading and financial concerns were weakened by measures to re- 
duce intercorporate stockholdings and management interlocks, Large blocks of 
divested securities were distributed to new owners, And new executives were 
elevated to power through the brief purge of 2800 senior company officers. 

What did it all come to, in the end? Mr. Bisson believes that Japanese 
business is somewhat more competitive today. The old Zaibatsu families, their 
fortunes cut away by taxation and immobilization, are unlikely to regain their 
former position. While new concentrations of wealth and power are in the 
making, they lack the tight discipline and organic unity of the old combines. 
Yet business leadership has not changed much in outlook, the author suspects. 
Nor is there evidence that ownership or management of industry has been 
democratized in any marked degree. 

Most significantly, the elaborate Anti-Monopoly Law, drafter under American 
supervision and forced through the Diet in three days during 1947, was soon 
emasculated by revisions in 1949, and again in 1953, It encountered stubborn 
opposition from business interests, and indifference if not hostility from the 
major political parties. Japanese resistance in turn was stiffened by criticism 
of General MacArthur’s “‘socialistic’’ policies in American business and Con- 
gressional circles. By September 1953 a New York Times correspondent was 
reporting that *thardly a vestige now remains of the anti-trust measures... .’’ 
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Whatever the future, Mr. Bisson has provided a useful factual analysis of 
the dissolution program. His book is for the general reader; it skirts many 
technical complexities of the subject; he urges in his preface that the subject 
receive much closer investigation within the structures of Japanese business 
practice and postwar politics. He himself is sympathetic with the attack on 
private monopoly. But he suggests that a more lasting and democratic reform 
might have been achieved by nationalizing key industries, as more congenial 
to the Japanese tradition and assured of support from at least one major po- 
litical party, the Social Democrats. The reader, like the American authorities 
at the time, may be more skeptical of both the economic efficiency and po- 
litical consequences of nationalization. However, he will find such opinions 
advanced here in a temperate spirit all too lacking in these controversial 
matters, 

One can hardly dissent from the conclusion that the dissolution program 
achieved only meager results because it was too little rooted in the political 
and economic realities of Japan, Equally apparent today is the fact that 
Japan’s system of business enterprise, as it has emerged from the occupation, 
must now pass exacting tests of performance in meeting her acute economic 
difficulties if it is to avoid a much more revolutionary challenge than that 
presented by the Allied reformers. 

WILLIAM W. LOCKWOOD 


Princeton University 


Takashima, A Japanese Fishing Community. By EDWARD NORBECK. Salt 
Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1954. xi, 232, Appendix, Bibli- 
ography and Index. 

For the student of Japanese culture this monograph is a welcome addition to 
the small body of community studies devoted to rural Japan in that 1) it con- 
tributes materially to previous ethnographic data and 2) it is the first study of 
a rural Japanese fishing community to be published in a western language. 

Takashima is primarily an ethnographic description of a single fishing- 
farming buraku which is coterminus with an island by that name. The latter, 
literally ‘thigh island,’”® has an area of approximately thirty acres and is situ- 
ated a quarter of a mile off-shore in the Inland Sea of Japan, some twenty-one 
miles southwest of Okayama City (field-station of the Center for Japanese 
Studies of the University of Michigan), The community is a subdivision of 
Shionasu on the adjacent shore and administratively part of Kojima City. Al- 
though its population of 188 persons or 33 households (mostly genetically re- 
lated) practices dry-farming over approximately fifty per cent of the island, 26 
families are primarily fishing households. _ 

Fieldwork on Takashima was conducted by the author and his wife over a 
period of nine months, extending from August 1950 until the latter part of April 
1951. The material was gathered initially by commuting daily from Okayama 
City, but later the author was able to establish part-time residence on the 
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island. Selection of the area was made after a previous survey of all fishing 
communities of Okayama Prefecture coast, but nearness to Okayama City was, 
necessarily, also a determining factor. 

Following a general introduction, separate chapters are devoted to ‘‘Gaining 
a Livelihood,’”’ ‘‘The Household and Houselife,’’ ‘The Buraku and the Com- 
munity,’’ ‘‘Religion,’”? ‘‘The Life Cycle," and ‘*The Impact of Westerniza- 
tion.’? Numerous Japanese terms are introduced throughout the text, and while, 
on the whole, the reviewer feels that they are helpful, their use in a number of 
instances seemed either repetitious or unnecessary for purposes of clarity. 

Dr. Norbeck’s stated purpose is to present an ethnographic description with 
an emphasis upon aspects of Westernization. He adds: (preface, ix) “It is 
hoped that this study will in some measure serve the purpose of providing 
ethnographic data on rural Japan and at the same time serve to point out some 
cultural trends which apply in considerable measure to all rural Japan. An 
attempt is also made herein to offer suggestions concerning factors which 
underlie these cultural trends,’’ Having granted the extreme usefulness of the 
ethnographic data presented, the reviewer is less sanguine about Dr. Nor- 
beck’s development of aspects of Westernization, cultural trends and factors 
pertaining thereto, Very little in the way of new insights into the problems of 
culture change within Japan seem to emerge. 


BERT A. GEROW 
Stanford University 


Japan's Role in Southeast Asian Nationalist Movements, 1940-45. By WIL- 
LARD H. ELSBREE. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, issued under 
the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. v, 182. Bibli- 
ography, index. $3.25. 


From the integration of the Ryukyus in 1872 to the surrender in 1945 Japan 
developed one of the greatest empires in Asia and became one of the signifi- 
cant colonial powers in the world. During the height of Japanese expansion 
more than 600 million Asians living on three and a half million square miles 
of land scattered over a far greater area of sea came under the dominion of the 
Rising Sun, To be sure, control of some of the areas was nominal and of short 
duration, Yet in some of the early expansion there can be discerned a variety 
in patterns of control which suggests that Japan evolved a fairly sophisticated 
structure on which to erect the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere, The 
Ryukyus were absorbed completely; Korea was annexed with no intent to ab- 
sorb, Manchuria was made a vassal state with a pretense of independence. 
The relationship of each nation within the New Order was different from the 
others. The depth and variety of Japan’s experience in controlling overseas 
territories have been given. all too little attention. Surely seventy-three years 
experience administering colonial areas of many different types cannot lightly 
be put aside, ; 

Mr. Elsbree’s book has three-fold significance. Its stated purpose (and one 
which it adequately fulfills) is to illuminate the rise of nationalism in South- 
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east Asia and to appraise the effect of Japan on that nationalism. A con- 
comitant result of the study is that it contributes much to our scanty knowl- 
edge of Japan as a colonial power. Finally, the book is important because it 
is one of the first studies to draw heavily from the records of the International 
Military Tribunal of the Far East—a gold mine which has only begun to be 
exploited, 

It should be noted that the research materials are limited to Tribunal rec- 
ords and Japanese periodicals and newspapers as well as secondary sources 
in English, There is no indication of extensive use of Dutch, Indonesian, 
Indochinese, French or Japanese documentary materials, This is probably not 
a serious limitation, however, since most of the Japanese materials or digests 
of them are to be found in the records of the International Military Tribunal. 
It is probable that no Dutch, French, or native materials are extant. This re- 
viewer would have felt more comfortable, however, had the author discussed 
the existence or non-existence of such materials in his brief but excellent 
introduction, He mentions that materials are scanty, but does not make clear 
if they exist but are not accessible, or if they simply do not exist. Mr. Els- 
bree mentions also that his work may have been limited by the fact that he had 
not visited any of the nations of Southeast Asia, Neither of these possible 
limitations seems to detract from the essential value of the work—which is 
its analysis of what Japan did and planned to do in Southeast Asia as revealed 
by responsible Japanese themselves. 

What seems to the observer of Japanese overseas administration to be a 
careful scheme of Asian hegemony was indeed just that. The Total War Re- 
search Institute, organized in 1940, blueprinted a plan adopted by the govern- 
ment: Manchukuo, China, Burma, India, the Philippines, Afghanistan, Thai- 
land, Java, and Indochina were to be independent but Japan would control their 
economies, diplomacy and military affairs, Mr. Elsbree shows with consider- 
able skill how plans for the New Order were revised in the face of declining 
military fortunes and differences of opinion within the Japanese government. 
The chief weakness of Japanese planning was its inability properly to assess 
the latent forces of nationalism in Southeast Asia. Granted some Southeast 
Asian states welcomed the elimination of western rule by fellow Asians, they 
aspired to real autonomy not to the substitution of one colonial power for an- 
other. In Indonesia particularly the impulse for independence was encouraged 
by the growth of responsibility of native bureaucrats, The important positions, 
it is true, were held by Japanese but their ignorance of local problems made 
it easy for Indonesians to grow in experience and self-confidence. 

Although the Japanese were impressed by the cultural differences among 
the peoples of Indonesia and were predisposed toward a policy of decentrali- 
zation, the author maintains that their control contributed directly to national 
unity. Thus, national unity inevitably resulted from their policy of fostering an 
Indonesian language, a standard educational system, and a variety of organi- 
zations such as tonari-gumi (neighborhood associations) and Seinen-dan 
(Youth Corps), 
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Welcomed at first as liberators in much of Southeast Asia, the Japanese 
were clearly disliked and unwanted when the war ended. They demonstrated a 
marked incapacity to cope with the nationalism which they found and fanned, 
Lack of imagination, inflexibility and racial arrogance doomed them to failure 
as an inspiring and liberating fountainhead of an Asian world-state. 

Mr. Elsbree’s analysis has added greatly to our knowledge of Japan as a 
world power. Without question she unleashed forces of nationalism which she 
could not control. The picture Mr. Elsbree unveils is not one which shows 
Japan as a great or wise colonial power. Is it possible that her failure to ad- 
just her controls may have been due to her declining will and strength as de- 
feat came nearer? It should not be forgotten that earlier Japan controlled her 
**C’? Mandate, Korea, and Manchuria and demonstrated at least moderate 
capacity for effectiveness. The alternative to Japan’s actual behavior would 
have been an advanced type of regional federalism—with ties of tradition, 
ideclogy and common purpose rather than force. But it is hardly reasonable to 
expect that Japan would have built a regional system like that of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations within so short a time under wartime circumstances. 
The Commonwealth evolved slowly and tortuously after a long period of more 
rigid controls. Given victory and Asian peace, it is conceivable that Japan 
may have been forced to evolve a Co-Prosperity Sphere similar to the Common- 
wealth system. Whether there might have been a sufficient ideological base to 
sustain such an entity or whether Japan could have shown sufficient moral 
strength and wisdom to have continued as its leader are questions now im- 
possible to answer. It is interesting to conjecture that under a more enlight- 
ened government than that of the ultra-militarists she might have been capable 
of establishing an Asian commonwealth. Japan’s unflattering behavior in 
Southeast Asia occurred during very troubled times. It is still too early to 
pass judgment on her capacity as a leader of other nations. 


RALPH BRAIBANTI 
Duke University 


Typhoon in Tokyo, the Occupation and Its Aftermath, By HARRY EMERSON 
WILDES. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. v, 356 pp. including 
Index. $4.50. 


Out of incomparable knowledge derived from his long experience in Japan as 
a teacher both before and after the war and as an Occupation official, Dr. 
Wildes has written an entertaining and informative account of the American 
occupation of Japan. 

The story he tells is of a sprawling, confused, frenetic, and blundering so- 
cial experiment imposed upon an equally befuddled nation. He recounts more 
facts—episodes, names, figures, and details of every kind—than any previous 
book about the Occupation. These facts, handled with accuracy and skill, give 
realism and authenticity to his account. His conclusion is that, while the Oc- 
cupation inevitably failed to live up to all its impossible claims, it turned out 
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despite its mistakes to have been eminently successful. This miraculous 
paradox, which he describes with sharp humor and a vivid sense of the in- 
congruous, he attributes to the goodwill of what he calls the “‘devoted middle 
brass” and the “‘amazingly cooperative’’ Japanese populace. 

Dr. Wildes is particularly successful in reproducing the hectic atmosphere 
of the early Occupation period. He performs a valuable service in pointing out 
the many misapprehensions about Japan under which the Occupation labored. 
He accurately recognizes many Japanese reactions which most Americans 
failed to perceive correctly. His observations are almost always shrewd and 
sound. 

Somehow, however, the book as a whole fails to leave a total impression 
commensurate with the richness of its content. Detail piled upon detail, while 
fascinating at first, eventually numbs the reader’s senses until he becomes 
profoundly indifferent to the fact that Tokyo’s fire alarm telephone call-number 
was 119 or that Lieutenant Colonel Smith counted 249,042 hospital beds in 
Japan while General Sams found only, 218,014. 

In his intention of letting the facts speak for themselves, Dr. Wildes refrains 
from guiding the reader’s thoughts or from offering a balanced appraisal. The 
author’s conclusion therefore suddenly appears out of the blue with seemingly 
little relation to the preceding account. It is difficult to believe that all the 
confusion and mistakes Dr. Wildes details could have been salvaged by good- 
will alone. One suspects that he has overlooked underlying factors that ex- 
plain more rationally why the Occupation turned out as well as it did. 

Because the author makes no systematic attempt to analyze or explain the 
social forces which were the root causes of the events he relates, even his 
frequent incidental flashes of insight fail to compensate for the essentially 
limited perspective of the book. It is a melange of episodes, many of them 
highly significant and revealing, but the loose ends, the inconsistencies, the 
contradictions, and the paradoxes in the account leave the lasting impres- 
sions. It might be said that such aimlessness reflects the characteristics of 
the Occupation itself, but that was not the whole story. The proper time sense, 
the sense of development, the sense of causality, and the sense of proportion 
which the reader might expect from a truly satisfying study of the Occupation 
are not to be found in this work. 

There is so much that is good about this book that one regrets it is not 
better. 


KAZUO KAWAI 
The Obio State University 


Japanese Food Management in World War Il. By BRUCE F. JOHNSTON, Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1953. xii, 283. Appendices of tables and 
index. $7.50. 


One of the most significant concomitant results of the occupation of Japan 
is the massive accumulation under SCAP auspices of research data on many 
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aspects of Japanese life. The results of these impressive research under- 
takings have seldom been made available to the public. Those made generally 
accessible (e.g. The Political Reorientation of Japan and Post-war Develop- 
ments in Japanese Education) are in the form of official distillations with a 
public relations bent. 

The present publication, a product of collective research by the Food Re- 
search Institute of Stanford University, taps the extensive expertise of the 
SCAP’s Economic and Scientific Section, the Food Branch of which was 
headed by Mr. Johnston for a two-year period. To this rich source of informa- 
tion on Japan’s food problem is added the substantial knowledge and experi- 
ence of Mosakuro Hosoda and Yoshio Kusumi, two key officials in the Japa- 
nese national government, who collaborated in the present work. The study 
was made after the war at the Food Research Institute which has devoted 
thirty years to the study of the world’s food problems. The result is an im- 
pressive and authoritative treatment of one of the grim problems faced by 
Japan. 

Designed obviously for reference or use by specialists rather than for casual 
reading, there are, nevertheless, many important observations which merit 
wider attention. Seventy-eight pages are devoted to the central theme of the 
book: a careful analysis of the sumptuary governmental controls over the col- 
lection and distribution of foods during the war. This part of the study will be 
of particular interest to political scientists and economists concerned with 
total government regulation in an already highly bureaucratic Asian state. 
Food control was part of the elaborate machinery set in motion by the National 
General Mobilization Law (Kokka Soddin HO) of 1938. Despite the meticulously 
detailed administration extending through hamlets (buraku) to neighborhood 
associations (tonari-gumi), staple foods were neither equitably collected or 
distributed. Several reasons for this are suggested. It is regrettable, however, 
that the author does not analyze in greater detail, the role of the head man 
(kumi-cho) of the neighborhood associations in this process of control. More- 
over, the imposition of collectivist penalties reminiscent of the gonin-gumi of 
Tokugawa days would have been a fascinating study at this point. It is now 
well known (though the present study makes no mention of this) that the power 
of the tonari-gumi head in the collection and distribution of food led directly 
to deep resentment of tonari-gumi organization, and to evasive practices that 
deteriorated morality and governmental efficiency. 

Yet rigid governmental control was essential, for Japan, as Mr. Johnston 
makes abundantly clear, was in a desperate plight. As early as the 1930's 
Japan had attained self-sufficiency because of the imports from her overseas 
areas, especially Korea, Formosa, Manchuria and later Southeast Asia. During 
the last two years of the war her imports dwindled to almost nothing. Would 
Japan have been forced to surrender because of the stoppage of food imports 
by the Allied blockade? The author poses the question but correctly avoids an 
answer for food shortage as a factor cannot be separated from other factors 
such as the paralysis of Japanese industry. 
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Mr. Johnston’s comments on Japan’s postwar food shortage are not encourag- 
ing. The present population of eighty-five millions will continue to increase 
although at a somewhat slower pace than from 1947 to 1953. After commenting 
on various proposals for increasing Japan’s food supply the author concludes 
that the prospects are not very promising. Japan must rely on international 
trade but is faced with the problem of expanding her exports to pay for her 
imports. Although not mentioned by the author, this urgent requirement can be 
met in large measure by the complementary markets of Southeast Asia. It is 
this crucial factor that makes the spread of Communism in that area a haunting 
spectre. It was not without warranted apprehension that the president of the 
Japan Chamber of Commerce remarked that so vital was Southeast Asia to 
Japan that a triumph for Communism there would mean the triumph of Com- 
munism in Japan. Mr. Johnston’s comprehensive study accents the desperation 
of Japan’s food situation, and unwittingly provides the economic facts which 
link Japan to the destiny of her southern neighbors. 


RALPH BRAIBANTI 
Duke University 


Nihon seiji shis&shi kenkya HABGREARPI (A study in the history of 
Japanese political thought.) By MARUYAMA MASAO Xl. Tokyo: 


Tokyo Daigaku Shuppan-kai, 1952. 363, 12, 5. 

Both because of Professor Maruyama Masao’s position among contemporary 
political thinkers in Japan and because of his unusual knowledge of both 
Japanese and Western philosophy, especially German, this compilation of his 
wartime articles’ on Tokugawa political thought should be of interest to spe- 
cialists on Japan. 

Born in Osaka in 1914, Maruyama’s professional life has been centered 
around the Law Faculty of Tokyo University, where he was graduated in 1937, 
appointed assistant professor in 1940 and professor in 1951. His present chair 
is the first at Tokyo University in the history of Oriental political thought, 
although Tsuda Sokichi of Waseda University and Muraoka Tanetsugu of 
Tohoku University had lectured there on the subject. 


1These articles appeared in the Kokka gakkai zasshi (The Journal of the association 
of political and social sciences) from 1940-1944, (See his postscript) 

Most of his other writings are as follows: ‘*Cho-kokkashugi ronri to shinri’’ (The 
logic and psychology of ultra-nationalism), Sekai, (May 1947), 2—15; ‘*Fukuzawa ni 
okeru jitsugaku no tenkai’’ (The development of jitsugaku in Fukuzawa), Toyo bunka 
kenkyu, No. 3, (Mar. 1947), 1-20; “*Fukuzawa Yukichi no tetsugaku’’ (The philosophy 
of Fukuzawa Yukichi), Kokka gakkai zasshi 61 (1947) 129-163; **Nihon fuashizumu no 
undo to shiso’? (The movement and thought of Japanese fascism), Toyo bunka koza, 2 
(1948), 57-184; ‘'Meiji kokka no shiso”’ (The concept of the Meiji state), Nibon shakai 
no shiteki kyumei (A historical inquiry on Japanese society), (1949), 183-236, reviewed 
FEQ, Nov. 1951, cf. Auge 1952; **Sengo nashonarizumu no ippan-teki kosatsu (General 
consideration of post-war nationalism), in Ajia no minzokushugi (1951) 168=187; and 
the ‘'Kaidai’’ (Bibliographic notes) of Fukuzawa Yukichi senshu (Selected writings of 
Fukuzawa Yukichi) 4 (1952), 395-426. 
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He studied the works of Tsuda and Muraoka as well as those of Nagata 
Hiroshi and Hani Gord, the former with more and the latter with less Marxist 
influence. But in his own words, “I must confess that in trying to test the 
above approaches concretely in the Tokugawa period I had almost the feeling 
of walking with groping hands in the dark of the night.” (Postscript, p. 7) 

More positive influences are traceable to his teacher, Nambara Shigeru, ex- 
president of Tokyo University and one of Japan’s foremost scholars of Kant 
and Hegel. But more comprehensive was the influence of Karl Mannheim’s 
“total concept of ideology’’ found in Ideologie und Utopie,*? which Maruyama 
uses consciously as a tool of analysis. Also Max Weber and G. Lukacs among 
others have influenced his thinking. In the post-war political arena his sym- 
pathies are with the left-wing Socialists. 

Rather than a comprehensive history of thought during the Tokugawa period 
this book is a history of several important problems. The first two of the 
three main parts of the book deal with the process of internal collapse of the 
world view of the orthodox school of Confucianism of the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
Shushigaku derived from Chu Hsi. 

Seeming to agree with Hegel that China’s history has been “‘unhistorical’’ 
since dynasties rose and fell without developing a higher consciousness or 
ptinciple of organization, as ‘‘history’’ should, Maruyama attributes this stag- 
nation to the nature of Chinese Confucianism.*® By contrast Japanese Con- 
fucianism, while remaining ‘‘feudal,’™ nevertheless demonstrated the capacity 
to develop within itself. This development is illustrated by starting with the 
Shushigaku as taught by the Hayashi family, hereditary heads of the Sho 
heizaka Gakumondo, official Tokugawa school. Thus the development is 
traced through the innovations in the thought of Ogyt Sorai (1666-1728) to the 
Kokugaku of Motoori Norinaga (1730-1801). 

Beginning with a concise sketch of Shushigaku as a “total ideology,’’ a 
subjective, interest-bound thought structure which encompasses ontological 
and epistemological premises as well as specific, political and social be- 
liefs, Maruyama shows how Shushigaku on every level, metaphysical, ethical, 
social and political, was admirably designed to support Shogunate interésts 
in the status quo. He describes Shushigaku as a monolithic, rational structure 
built from a dualistic ontology, wherein ri ## is an ethically pure principle 
immanent in all things, but tarnished in varying degrees by ki 9%. Ri thus be- 
comes the basis for a massive, objective morality which men understand and 


2The German version came out in 1929, but it can be found in English as Parts I-IV 
of Karl Mannheim’s, Ideology and Utopia (tr. Louis Wirth, 1949). 

3In his Philosophy of history (tr. Sibree, 1944), Hegel mentions Corfucius only in 
passing. He says of Confucius’ works: ‘*.....there is a circumlocution, a reflex 
character, and circuitousness in the thought (which prevents it from rising above medi- 
ocrity).’* (p. 136) 

‘Maruyama is aware of the difference between European and Tokugawa feudalism 
and also the different usages of “feudal’’ by Marxists and in Weber’s typology. Here 
vis-a-vis Sorai, he means by ‘‘feudal’’ simply Sorai’s support of Shogunal absolutism 
and therefore the system involved. 
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partake of in varying degrees of purity. Wisdon, virtue and law are synony- 
mous, and the Tokugawa social and political distinctions are justified in 
terms of the possession of varying degrees of pure ri. 

The crisis from the Genroku to Kyoho period (1688-1736) brought social 
changes which threw Shushigaku out of focus, but were better recognized in 
the thought of Sorai. Maruyama says that whereas the transformation from 
Shushigaku to Itd Jinsai (1627-1705) and Yamaga Sokd (1622-1685) was merely 
quantitative, with Sorai a qualitative difference appears. The difference arises 
from Sorai’s rejection of the naive identification in Shushigaku of existent so- 
cial norms with human natute, which is explained metaphysically in terms of 
an objective moral order. This aspect of Sorai’s thought then paved the way 
for the romantic Kokugaku scholars to reject completely the Confucian norms 
because they stifled the spirit. 

Maruyama sees the above development as the beginning of the collapse of 
Tokugawa absolutism on the one hand, and the beginning of ‘*modern con- 
sciousness’’ on the other. 

He explains dialectically the apparent paradox arising from the fact that, by 
his interpretation, the irrationalism of Kokugaku becomes a step toward ‘*mod- 
ern consciousness,’’ a feature of which is a new rationalism. It is a necessary 
antithesis to the stagnant rationalism of Shushigaku. With careful qualifica- 
tions he thinks Sorai and Norinaga were to Shushigaku what the nominalists 
were to the Scholasticism of Thomas Aquinas. 

The second part of the book, though devoted also to the breakdown of the 
orthodox mode of thought and world view as a harbinger of the collapse of 
absolutism and rise of modern consciousness, is concerned more concretely 
with the change from the all-pervasive, ‘natural’? law (shizen AM) of the 
Shushigaku to Sorai’s belief in the efficacy of human effort to change social 
arrangements (sakui ff ). 

The third article was intended originally as a preface to an article on mod- 
ern Japanese nationalism. However as Maruyama vividly relates (Postscript, 
p. 9=10) the preface outgrew itself, and he was drafted into the army before 
the article itself ever took form. In this “‘preface’’ he collects various evi- 
dences of embryonic, national consciousness from Tokugawa sources. The 
absolutism of the lord toward his subjects in the Tokugawa period is seen as 
a beginning of nationalism. He republished the article in this compilation be- 
cause of its relevance to his thesis that the seeds of modern consciousness 
ate to be found in Tokugawa changes in the mode of thought. He has changed 
the title to reflect more accurately the subject matter and he has made other 
minor changes. 

The author offered this book in late 1952 as a stage in his own growth from 
which he is now sufficiently removed to make revision hardly worthwhile. Con- 
sequently the only wholly new material is the twelve-page postscript which 
should be read first for important self-criticism by Maruyama himself. 

Most of the shortcomings of these articles can be explained by the fact that 
they were written from ten to fourteen years ago during the height of Japanese 
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chauvinism and thought repression. At that time the expediency of resorting to 
the relatively safer Tokugawa materials to suggest by analogy the inevitable 
collapse of the modern militarists caused distortions in the interests of po- 
litical rather than scholarly goals. Thus Maruyama looked too diligently and 
therefore found a clearer development toward ‘*modern consciousness” in 
Tokugawa sources than a more balanced sampling of the evidence would 
justify. While most will sympathize with scholars in such a predicament, under 
more congenial circumstances some would prefer a clearer distinction between 
history and personal political programs. 

Because of his consistency and comprehensiveness the question of ‘‘ob- 
jectivity’’ raised by Maruyaina’s interpretations reduces itself ultimately to a 
question of basic preferences and method which can hardly be dealt with in 
this review. Nevertheless since he still endorses the method used in these 
atticles other readers might also wonder if such a method does not intrinsi- 
cally lead to an unbalanced result. 

Mannheim raised the question of “‘objectivity”’ in Ideology and Utopia, but 
seemed to beg it rather than face it by his overtures to a monistic theory of 
knowledge. Since Maruyama was much impressed with Mannheim, one might be 
permitted to use the latter’s unwieldy terms. To this reviewer Maruyama seems 
to use the “‘total concept of ideology’’ well enough in analyzing Shushigaku 
and other philosophies, but he hardly attains the “‘general total concept of 
ideology”? wherein one realizes the taint of interest in all thought including 
his own. Unencumbered by monistic tendencies, we might simply say that 
Maruyama seeks to prove his position rather than test it with the evidence of 
the past. Such elaborate and scholarly campaigning is unobjectionable except 
to the extent that it carries with it assumptions that history is nothing more 
than putty for politicians. In other words that the reviewer probably shares 
few of the Maruyama’s political preferences is not the point, but rather that 
his method seems to imply that preferences are all there are. 

No doubt it is a tribute to Maruyama’s obvious ability that he is consistent 
enough to make objections difficult except in terms of basic premises. His 
concise yet comprehensive analyses of the philosophies presented are sharp 
and well documented, and one need not share his admiration for German dia- 
lectics to benefit from his assemblage of materials, interesting selectivity’ 
and interpretations. 

DAN F. HENDERSON 


University of California 


Sanshd Dayu. By OGAI MORI, translated by TSUTOMU FUKUDA. Tokyo 
(Hokuseidd), 1952. xi, 72. 120 yen. 


This little book is noteworthy as the first English translation of one of the 
most famous works of an author who ranks with Natsume Sdseki at the top 


5For instance see his reasons for omitting the Ming philosophy as expounded in 
Japan as Yomeigaku (p. 32, note 8). Also his emphasis on Sorai. 
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level of creative writers in post-Restoration Japan. Only two of his stories, 
even shorter, have previously appeared in English. 

Mori was a medical man and eventually became Surgeon General, but en- 
gaged in writing in many forms. After some romantic stories based on his 
student life in Germany he turned to Japanese society, but not from the stand- 
point of naturalism or of social reform. Something of a classical scholar, he 
came to emphasize the virtues of dignity and restraint in both personal emotion 
and literary style. 

These qualities he embodied perhaps most artistically in the still untrans- 
lated novel Gan (The Wild Goose, 1914), the basis of a recent film. Afterward 
Mori dealt less and less with his own day, more and more with the basic emo- 
tions and conflicts found in his researches in Japanese and Chinese history 
and tradition. 

The essentials of Sanshd Day MGR (1915) were already familiar on the 
puppet stage. The title character is a composite figure representing rich 
squires of the eleventh century; the story concerns him only as the buyer of 
two children captured by slave traders. The boy, with the help of his self- 
sacrificing sister, escapes and establishes his identity as a scion of the 
Taira clan. Appointed governor of Tango province he abolishes slavery there, 
and his former owner flourishes more than ever with wage laborers. (Yanagida 
Kunio discussed the freeing of the slaves and its economic consequences, 
along with other matters, in his ‘‘Sansho Dayu ko,’’ Kyodo kenkyu III.2, 1915). 

Mori wrote Sanshod Day in simple, low-keyed prose. Any one seeking, in 
the original, antecedents for the historical stories of Akutagawa will find 
neither his satanic imagination nor the irridescence of his writing. The trans- 
lation, by an assistant professor of English at Hirosaki University, is no key 
to the style. Mr. Fukuda’s English does him credit, being almost free of tech- 
nical error, but he cannot yet approach in it the easiness of Mori’s prose. 
However, since most overseas japanologists consider it a professional lia- 
bility to translate anything later than Edo, it is fortunate that the enterprise of 
bilingual Japanese occasionally gives us something more recent. 


G. W. BAXTER 
Kyoto, Japan 


Korean Studies Guide. Compiled for the Institute of East Asiatic Studies, Uni- 
versity of California. By B. H. HAZARD, JR., JAMES HOYT, H. T. KIM, 
and W. W. SMITH, JR. Edited by RICHARD MARCUS. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1954. 220. Maps. $3.50. 


This volume is a bibliographic introduction to Korean studies. It lists and 
annotates 491 works on the Korean land and people in seventeen chapters; 
Libraries, General Bibliographies and Periodicals; Reference Materials; Ge- 
ography; Art and Archaeology; General History; Ancient Korea; Three King- 
doms and Unified Silla; Koryé Period; Y1 Dynasty; Government, Economics 
and Recent History; Sociology; Religion and Philosophy; Music; Language; 
Literature; Education; Special Reference Materials and Addenda. There are 
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three appendices: Chronological List of Rulers and Dynasties, Publishing 
Houses and Societies, and Glossary. In addition, there are eight useful maps, | 
and indices by title and author. 

This guide is admittedly provisional and should be judged accordingly. 
Nevertheless, several of its features may well be retained in future editions: 
the classification of works by the languages in which they are written, use of 
well-known romanizations beside reproductions of the original scripts, and 
cross-references at the end of chapters. 

The large number of works in Japanese reflects accurately the long pre- 
dominance of Japanese scholars in all fields of the study of Korea. On the 
other hand, the almost complete dearth of works in Chinese, if representative, 
shows a surprising—and monumental—indifference to Korea on the part of 
China. Works in Western languages seem on the whole to be well represented, 
but the same can not be said of those in Russian, which are conspicuous by 
their absence. 

Considered from the standpoint of subject-matter, the volume is again some- 
what uneven. The selections seem fullest in the chapters dealing with history, 
where the authors built on the research of the late Professor George McCune, 
and geography, where they have had the benefit of the advice of Professor 
Shannon McCune. On the other hand, to take only selections on subjects 
familiar to the reviewer, the chapters on literature and language leave some- 
thing to be desired. The chapter on literature, although it mentions folklore 
in the introduction, fails to mention the major collections of Korean folktales 
(except Ch’oe’s). The chapter on language seems clearly the weakest. The 
authors state flatly that Korean is an Altaic language, without any indication 
of the considerable controversy on this point, and, indeed, on the question of 
whether there is any such thing as an Altaic family at all. Further, in an- 
notating Ramstedt’s Grammar, they state that he should have used han-giil 
instead of ‘‘a difficult system of romanization.”’ It is apparently not realized 
that bangil is not an orthography possessing one-to-one correspondences 
with the phonemes of Korean but rather a mixture of phonemic, morphopho- 
nemic and morphemic orthographic conventions. It is thus, despite its apparent 
simplicity, less well suited to the purposes of an analytical treatment than 
phonemic transcription. Finally, the chapter omits entirely the best modern 
linguistic treatments of Korean, i.e. the works of Samuel E. Martin. 

On the whole, however, the authors and the Institute of East Asiatic Studies 
are to be congratulated on the work, constituting as it does a very satisfactory 
and much needed introduction to Korean studies, just as its makers intended. 


D. L. OLMSTED 
Yale University 


Concise English-Korean Dictionary Romanized, By JOAN V. UNDERWOOD. 
Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Japan: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1954. xvii, 
320. $1.25 or ¥ 450 in the Far East. 

This dictionary is a handy, useful aid to persons interested in Korea. It 
proved its worth to me in recent field work. The 8,000 words were well chosen 
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through the use of Thorndike’s list of 5,000 most commonly used English 
words plus numerous military, medical and political terms. In addition Mrs. 
Underwood included some of the specialized terms (for example, five words 
for rice) which are used in colloquial Korean. Born and raised in Korea and 
now a missionary, she was well qualified for this task; she received assist- 
ance from her husband one of the best American linguists of Korean and from 
a Korean scholar, Hugh Nam Pang. 

The pocket-sized book is printed in clear type on good paper. Each word in 
English is followed by its Korean equivalent given in the McCune-Reischauer 
romanization, according to Mrs. Underwood’s opinion “‘the best so far de- 
vised,” and in hangul, the unique Korean syllabary. At the start of the book 
is a brief and well arranged seven-page explanation of the romanization sys- 
tem with a guide to pronunciation. The hangul spelling follows, wherever 
possible, the Republic of Korea Government’s specific spelling rules. (Un- 
fortunately, there appears to be a move to discard these rules and go back to 
the chaotic situation in which persons spelled phonetically according to their 
individual preferences; if this whimsical movement continues it will be a 
major catastrophe to standardization of Korean spelling.) 

Mrs. Underwood and the Charles E. Tuttle Company are to be congratulated 
and thanked for providing at a relatively low cost (considering the time that 
must have been spent in preparing the list and in printing it in so effective a 
form) a needed and useful tool for the traveller in Korea. 


SHANNON MCCUNE 
Colgate University 


Bali: Temple Festival. By JANE BELO. Edited by ESTHER S. GOLDFRANK. 
Monographs of the American Ethnological Society XXII. New York: J. J. 
Augustin Publisher, 1953. viii, 66. Glossary, bibliography, 9 plates, 
1 chart. 


From her extensive material collected in Bali between 1931 and 1939, Jane 
Belo has isolated and presented in this attractively edited volume a system- 
atic description of an odalan, anniversary temple festival, when the gods of 
the temple are invited to descend to their temporary residence where they are 
entertained with refreshments, music, dances and contests and then ‘“‘sent 
home’? again. 

The monograph, divided into four chapters, contains a careful record of 
events as they unfolded at Pura (temple) Nagasari of the village Sajan during 
one week of April 1937. The introduction and the brief first g¢hapter place 
these events into broader context of Balinese ritual life. Chapter two is de- 
voted to three days of preparations preceding the festival. The third and major 
chapter deals with the principal day of odalan—it lasted from dawn to 2.30 
a.m. of the following day-—when the gods were “‘brought down.”” The subse- 
quent three days of entertainment and offerings followed by the send-off of the 
gods on the morning of the fourth day are described in the last chapter. 
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In this study the reader is given an opportunity to observe at close range 
all the details of an important and typical temple festival in Bali and to learn 
what the participants actually do, from hour to hour, from day to day. A small 
selection of good photographs and a plan of the temple help visualize the pro- 
ceedings. The account of the preparations gives an excellent picture of the 
socio-economic organization of Bali’s ritual life, of the manner in which it is 
administered, of the nature of contributions made by the villagers in food- 
stuffs, materials, cash and work, of the respective roles of men and women in 
the execution of the varied and numerous tasks required for the celebration. 

The focus of the festival—the gods of the Nagasari temple—are invited to 
descend into two crude little images, which are clothed and adorned for the 
occasion. The “bringing down’’ of the deities is completed when the priest, 
after many preliminary rituals, finally affixes over the roughly traced features 
of these images separate delicate faces which are kept during the rest of the 
year in a house-shaped box in the temple’s principal shrine. (In fact, on this 
occasion each image received a pair of faces said to be male and female.) 
These smiling little gods are surrounded as it were by the mighty gods of the 
Hindu pantheon, nymphs and demons who are all invited to attend the celebra- 
tion. Many other deities including those of the Gunung Agung and Batur, Bali’s 
‘principal volcanoes (thought to be male and female) are also invisibly present 
and ritually dealt with by the officiating priest. The Sun God Surya enjoys 
particular veneration, but most prayers are addressed to Siva, the Creator and 
Destroyer, who reigns supreme though somewhat remote. The author furnishes 
transcriptions of the Balinese versions of the mantra uttered by the priest. 
For many of these the original Sanskrit version and an English translation 
have been given by Dr. Andrew Yarrow. The comparison should be of great 
interest to linguists. 

To the knowledge of this reviewer no such systematic and detailed descrip- 
tion of a Balinese temple festival has as yet been made in English language 
studies of Bali, though more general descriptions of temples, religious con- 
cepts and ritual exist, as for example in Miguel Covarrubias’ book, /s/and of 
Bali. This volume will prove of great interest not only to students of Indonesia 
as a valuable contribution to knowledge of present day Bali (relevant also to a 
better understanding of pre-Mohammedan Java), but also to those interested in 
comparative studies of religious practices in Asian regions affected by Hindu- 
ism. Indian scholars may find this little study an excellent example which 
shows how their sacred texts and rituals have been transformed through the 
ages in an island of the distant archipelago. 

CLAIRE HOLT 

Washington, D. C. 


Social Anthropology in Melanesia: A Review of Research. By A. P. ELKIN. 
Published under the auspices of the South Pacific Commission. Mel- 
bourne: Oxford University Press, 1953. xiii, 166. 27/6 

Social Anthropology in Polynesia: A Review of Research, By FELIX M. 
KEESING. Published under the auspices of the South Pacific Commission. 
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Melbourne: Oxford University Press, 1953. x, 126. Select Bibliography 
and Index. 27/6 


Each of these books reports on ‘tone unit of a research project initiated by 
the South Pacific Commission as part of its Social Development research 
program.”’ (Keesing: ix.) Both books address the question of the accomplish- 
ments and probable value of further research in anthropology in the Pacific 
Islands; both books provide excellent summaries of research already done and 
discussions of specific projects for the future. They are alike also in orienta- 
tion to “‘practical’’ current reality rather than to antiquarian interests. Both 
authors supplemented extensive studies of the literature and bibliographical 
research with field trips designed to clarify present research needs. 

The two books differ in emphasis and organization. Professor Elkin sticks 
more closely to the assumption that anthropology, especially ethnography, 
comprehends the desired goals within its normal scope. He assumes that such 
research discloses “‘laws’’ of cultural and social phenomena that will guide 
political’ and economic decisions toward increasing wisdom and effective 
adaptation. Hence he does not show in detail how administrators can benefit 
in each situation by utilization of the results of ethnographic studies. Pro- 
fessor Keesing, on the other hand, sketches briefly his concept of social an- 
thropology and then indicates specifically the role that anthropologists and 
their research can play in dealing with concretely stated economic, political, 
social, religious and other problems of insular administration. 

Professor Elkin divides existing source materials on Melanesia into three 
categories: works by explorers and travellers; by missionaries, administrators, 
and settlers; and by anthropologists. The anthropological studies in turn fall 
into three classes: the survey, or “‘collection of data’’; the functional ap- 
proach; and the diachronic or *‘Changing-Culture Approach.’’ He then proceeds 
to the bulkier task of summarizing existing research. This requires a chapter 
each for Netherlands New Guinea, Territory of Papua, Trust Territory of New 
Guinea, British Solomon Islands Protectorate, New Hebrides Condominium, and 
New Caledonia with the Loyalty Islands. Within each of these regions, he 
treats the specific areas, summarizes research already done with carefully se- 
lected bibliographies, and indicates desirable further research. Part III of the 
book presents a plan of anthropological research in relation to Melanesian 
native welfare, with projects listed in five categories: (1) New districts not 
previously studied; (2) peoples already studied who should be restudied to de- 
termine cultural changes; (3) critical regions now undergoing cultural crises; 
(4) peoples manifesting radical cultural change though not regarded by ad- 
ministrators as critical; and (5) depopulated or culturally broken-down areas. 

Professor Keesing has envisioned the organization of his book in different 
terms. The foundation of his report is a splendid bibliography of Polynesian 
anthropology—selected but omitting nothing important, classified strictly by 
island groups, and made useful for rapid study by asterisk symbols that denote 
the most important works on each place and topic. Three main chapters dis- 
cuss Economic Development, Social Development, and Health. Under Economic 
Development the islands are grouped in five basic geographical categories 
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(such as low islands with limited resources, large islands or island zones al- 
ready developed, etc.). Throughout each chapter the treatment is topical, for 
example: population, agriculture, handicrafts, trade and commerce, money, etc. 
Each section points up available sources of knowledge, indicates problems, 
and sketches the role that consultant anthropologists or their research might 
play in solving specific administrative and social problems. Each topic gains 
pertinence by an extensive list of references to titles in the general bibli- 
ography. ‘*Social Development’’ and ‘*Health’? conform to a similar pattern— 
topics range from Education and Patterns of Settlement through Social Sys- 
tems, Ideology and Religion, Art and Leisure, to Infant and Maternal Welfare. 
The fifth chapter, “Research Needs and Possibilities,” is a classified list of 
needed projects with indications as to the administrative priority for each 
project, the extent to which it calls for anthropologists, whether consultation 
or intensive research is more appropriate, etc. 

The self-evident value of these books requires no exposition. This reviewer 
regards them as the most useful compact anthropological handbooks available 
for any area. I confess to one misgiving: if my students discover these books, 
term papers on Polynesian or Melanesian topics will have lost their terror, for 
a student needs only to look up a people and topic to find his bibliography and 
essential readings! Needless to add, this is a great convenience for the work- 
ing anthropologist or the busy administrator who is faced with governing any 


of the island peoples. To both authors, congratulations and thanks for a valu- 
able task well done! 


DOUGLAS G. HARING 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


The Nakhi Naga Cult and Related Ceremonies. Part Il. By J. F. ROCK. Serie 
Orientale Roma IV. Roma: Instituto Italiano per II Medio ed Estremo 
Oriente, 1952. xii, 421. Plates 35. 


Since this is the completion of work reviewed as Part One in The Far East- 
ern Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 4, August, 1953, there remains to give a brief note 
on the contents of Part Two. Here are 421 pages of texts translated, with some 
Romanized passages, and 279 notes, some quite long. The ~umerous illustra- 
tions of symbols are furnished with notes, as are the plates, one in color, six 
denoted by letters and twenty-eight at the end, also supplied with notes. The 
illustrations at the end are noteworthy. 

This is without doubt the final authoritative work in this area, since these 
**books”’ are fast passing from the minds of celebrants. 


GEORGE W. BRIGGS 
Melbourne, Australia 


Aspects of Economic Development in South Asia. By ROBERT I. CRANE. 
With a Supplement on Development Problems in Ceylon by BURTON 
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STEIN. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. 137. (Mimeo- 
gtaphed) $2. 


Undoubtedly technical assistance is the best weapon the West has at its 
disposal in the grim struggle with Communism for the allegiance of Southeast 
and South Asia. But how good is the weapon, in the face of the magnitude of 
and problem? In this study two young scholars submit the national develop- 
ment plans in South Asia to critical analysis. The result is a realistic, grim 
picture. Whatever optimism there is found in these pages is sober and 
qualified. 

The economic and social facts which have called for the economic develop- 
ment plans are well known. They are summarized by Crane as a “pattern of 
excessive pressure of population on resources as currently utilized, low pro- 
ductivity, malnutrition, endemic disease, ignorance and inertia.’’ In short, 
malignant poverty. Death rates in recent years have been drastically reduced, 
so that the population situation has become explosive. In Ceylon the popula- 
tion is increasing at the rate of three per cent a year. What development 
plans can keep up with so high a rate of population increase? To the pressure 
of population on resources there has been added the “‘pressure of rising ex- 
pectations.”® The peoples of the underdeveloped countries are no longer pas- 
sive with respect to their low levels of living; they have come to regard their 
lot as intolerable and unnecessary. Toynbee reminds us that the possibilities 
of high levels of living for all is an idea which developed in the United States 
in the nineteenth Century. The idea, having spread around the world, is back 
on our doorstep to plague us in the mid-twentieth Century with the most diffi- 
cult economic, political and diplomatic problems. The Nationalist leaders of 
South and Southeast Asia argued that no substantial improvements in living 
levels could be expected until political independence had been gained. The 
new national governments must now fulfill the aroused popular expectations or 
they will be pushed aside by those who make radical promises. 

The situation is indeed grave. Much is at stake in the success or failure of 
the technical assistance program. “‘It seems apparent,’’? concludes Crane, 
*‘that the next ten years must witness substantial achievement with respect 
to increasing the productivity, modernization of the economy and ameliorating 
living conditions of the nations of South Asia. If this does not happen it 
seems highly unlikely that stability, order or representative government will 
survive in the region. No one seriously expects all the problems of the region 
to be solved in a decade, but many expect that the proper course will have 
been chartered and a good, solid beginning will have been made. In the long 
run, the problem of transition by the underdeveloped nations to a way of life 
based on the application of science and technology to the amelioration of 
living conditions may turn out to be the most important issue facing us in the 
middle of the twentieth Century.”’ 

This is an excellent study of the problem, probably the best yet to appear 
in brief compass. 

AMRY VANDENBOSCH 


University of Kentucky 
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American Economic Policy Toward the Philippines. By SHIRLEY JENKINS. 
With an Introduction by CLAUDE A. BUSS. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1954. viii, 181. Appendix, tables and index. $4.00. 


Mrs. Jenkins’ examination of postwar United States economic policy toward 
the Philippines includes the basic analysis and conclusions which she ad- 
vanced in a study, ‘‘United States Economic Policy Towards the Philippine 
Republic,’’ prepared tor the Tenth Conference of the IPR at Stratford-on- 
Avon in 1947. The earlier survey has been expanded to cover events through 
mid-1952, while an introduction by Claude A. Buss summarizes economic and 
political developments leading to the Philippine elections of November 1953. 

Mrs. Jenkins’ examination results in an almost unrelieved indictment of 
postwar United States economic policy toward the Philippines. Her basic 
charge is that the United States, by imposing a policy of reciprocal free trade 
on the Philippines, has prevented the industrialization of the Philippine econ- 
omy while the concomitant Philippine specialization in agricultural production 
for export has prevented the achievement of economic independence. 

Mrs. Jenkins’ conclusions flow from the assumption that United States 
economic policy toward the Philippines is encompassed by the Bell Trade Act 
of 1946. This unfortunate piece of legislation (a quid pro quo for a companion 
bill extending war damage compensation to the Philippines) provided, among 
other things, that the Philippines would surrender three prerogatives of eco- 
nomic sovereignty: (1) the right to impose tariffs on imports from the United 
States, (2) the right to vary the exchange rate of the peso without United 
States approval, and (3) a ‘“‘parity”’ provision (requiring amendment of the 
Philippine constitution) vesting in United States citizens all rights possessed 
by Filipinos in the exploitation of Philippine natural resources. 

Identification of postwar United States policy by reference to the language 
of the Bell Trade Act, while warranted in the 1947 version of this study, is 
deficient in two important respects. First, Philippine autonomy in commercial 
policy has, in large measure, been restored by policies implemented subse- 
quent to 1946, For example, the Philippines has implemented import and ex- 
change controls since December 1949, limiting the volume of imports with re- 
sulting increases in their prices, results substantially the same as those 
which would have resulted from a tariff. Moreover, the United States Economic 
Survey (Bell) Mission of the summer of 1950 recommended that the Philippines 
adopt either an import duty or impose a special tax on sales of foreign ex- 
change. When the latter recommendation was implemented by the Philippines 
in the spring of 1951, the effects on Philippine imports were substantially 
those which would have resulted from a devaluation of the peso vis-a-vis the 
dollar. Second, other postwar United States actions deserve a place coordinate 
with the Bell Trade Act in a balanced assessment of United States policy. 
Such actions include: the implementation of the Bell Mission recommendations 
including the MSA-FOA economic aid program, the substantial budgetary as- 
sistance extended the Philippines in recurring fiscal crises, and other postwar 
United States disbursements in the Philippines which contributed materially 
to the revival of the Philippine economy. 
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United States-Philippine economic relations have undergone turbulent ad- 
justment in the postwar period. Superimposed on the basic problem of restoring 
war damage and expanding Philippine production have been the clamorous, if 
less fundamental, problems of inadequate government revenues and the per- 
sistent tendency for Philippine external payments to be in deficit. United 
States economic policy has confronted a succession of Philippine economic 
problems with more imagination and versatility than Mrs. Jenkins admits. 

FRANK H. GALAY 


Cornell University 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Hanunéo-English Vocabulary. By HAROLD C. CONKLIN. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Publication in Linguistics, Vol. 9, 
1953, 290. Bibliography, map. $3.75. 

The Mindoro Yearbook: 1901-1951. By MACARIO Z. LANDICHO (ed.). Year 
Book Publishers, 1019 Tayuman, Manila, Philippines, xx, 600. Map, il- 
lustrations, charts. $7.00. 

Ceramic Industry in the Philippines. By MARY KRING RISLEY. United Na- 
tions Publications Sales Number: 1954:II:H.5. ST/TAA/K/Philippines/4, 
20 January 1954, 22, illus. 25 cents. 

Hand-Weaving in the Philippines. By LYSBETH WALLACE. United Nations 
Publications Sales Number: 1954.II.H.3. ST/TAA/K/Philippines/3/21 
December 1953, 94, illus., map. 80 cents. 

The Fookien Times Yearbook: 1953. LIM SIAN-TEK (ed.). The Fookien Times 
Building, Soler Corner Alvarado, Manila, Philippines, 220. Maps, illus., 
bibliography. $2.50. 

Hanunbo-English Vocabulary gives a brief ethnological introduction to the 
Hanunédo who occupy southeastern Mindoro Island and number between 5,000 
and 6,000 persons. Their language shows strong phonetic, morphologic, and 
lexical affinities to Tagalog, Hiligaynon, Bikol, and the northern Luzon group, 
Iloko. Most of the text is taken up with a phonetic key, syllabary, and vo- 
cabulary. The study is based on three and one-half months of field work in 
Mindoro during 1947." 

The Mindoro Yearbook: 1901-1951 is a source book on this island which has 
a total population (1948) of 167,705. Mindoto is one of the less developed and 
most thinly populated islands of the Philippine archipelago. Topics covered 
include climate, vegetation, soil, history, non-Christian tribes, agriculture, 
mines, fisheries, livestock, land tenure and tenancy, home industries, public 
works, educational development, public health and sanitation, social welfare, 
biographies, directories of professionals, etc. The study is a useful source- 


4Two recent articles on Mindoro by Mr. Conklin are: **Preliminary Report on Field 
Work on the Islands of Mindoro and Palawan, Philippines,’? American Anthropologist, 
NeSe Ve 51, Now 2, 1949, 268-73 and **Bamboo Literacy on Mindoro,’’ Pacific Dis- 


covery, V. 2, No. 4, 1949, 411. 
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book on this relatively little-known island but one which must be used 
critically. 

The Ceramic Industry in the Philippines is a short report by an investigator 
who was sent to the Philippines by the U.N. Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration from March, 1952, to December 31, 1952. An expert in ceramics, Risley 
includes an introduction on Philippine ceramics in her report. She discusses 
fully the PRISCO ceramic project, problems in equipping the shop for ceramic 
work, attempted experimentation, training program, etc. She concludes that the 
PRISCO ceramic project should not be continued unless funds and personnel 
afe assured to carry out a comprehensive program. 

Hand-Weaving in the Philippines is a longer account by Miss Wallace who 
spent two years in the Philippines as a Technical Assistant program expert 
in weaving. She discusses briefly the Philippine weaving industry, the major 
weaving areas of the archipelago, and activities and accomplishments of the 
Technical Assistance Project. Of greatest interest are the short accounts of 
her field trips in Luzon, Panay, Cebu, and Bohol. 

The Fookien Times Yearbook, an annual published by The Fookien Times of 
Manila, an independent Chinese daily newspaper in the Philippines, is divided 
into three sections: (1) Philippine Progress Today; (2) The Philippines and 
the World: and (3) Free China Today. Under these three major headings are 
found articles on such topics as ‘“*The Economic Program of the Administra- 
tion’? (Secretary Montinola), ‘‘The Contributions of the Foreign Communities 
to Philippine Culture’? (A. V. H. Hartendorp), **The Realities of Sino-Philip- 
pine Relations’’ (by Acting Secretary Felino Neri), and ‘*The Philippines and 
Malaya’’ (by Consul Yusup Abubakar). 

DONN V. HART 


University of Denver 


Account of a Trip to the Countries of Southeast Asia for the Library of Con- 
gress, 1952-1953. By CECIL HOBBS. Data Paper: Number 11 Southeast 
Asia Program, Department of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell University, 
1953. 89. Mimeographed. 

This is an account of Dr. Hobbs’ second trip to Southeast Asia since World 
War II. These trips have been made to search out important sources of material 
and to develop arrangements which would permit not only the Library of Con- 
gtess but also other libraries to acquire sources on Southeast Asia in a sys- 
tematic and effective manner. This account is a valuable sequel to Dr. Hobbs’ 
report on his earlier trip also published in this series. 

PHC. 


Foreign Relations of the United States, Diplomatic Papers, 1936. (In Five 
- Volumes.) Volume I. General, The British Commonwealth.Department of 
State Publication 5395. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1953. 


LXXVI, 892. $4.25. 
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The Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments was already 
in abeyance before 1936 and the papers in this present volume record the fruit- 
less efforts to renew work on disarmament. Documentation on the London 
Naval Conference tells of efforts to meet the situation created by the with 
drawal of Japan from the Conference following the rejection of a common uppet 
limit in naval strength. A limited treaty was signed on Match 25, 1936 between 
the United States, members of the British Commonwealth and France. While 
this treaty did not provide for quantitative limitation, letters were exchanged 
on the same day between the head of the American Delegation, Norman Davis, 
and the British Foreign Minister, Anthony Eden, recording an understanding 
that the principle of naval parity between the United States and the British 
Commonwealth should remain unchangea and that there should be no competi- 
tive building between the two powets. 


P .H.C. 


International Conciliation. January-June 1953, Nos. 487-492. Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. New York: Columbia University Press, n.d, 

vii, 314. $0.75. 
Number 487 covers The British Commonwealth by Heathet Joan Harvey; 
number 488, European Integration by John Goormaghtigh; number 489, The 


United Nations and Human Rights by Marian Neal; number 490, Soviet Peace 
Offensives by Aleksander W. Rudzinski; number 491, World Health Problems 
by Sir Arcot Mudaliar; and number 492, The Refugee and the United Nations 
by Elfan Rees. 

P.H.C. 


Interrelations of Cultures: Their Contribution to International Understanding. 
Collection for Intercultural Studies. Paris: The United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 1953. 387. 


Contains among others, the following essays: 
**Philosophy and the Diversity of Cultures,’* by Richard McKeon. 
**The Cultural Essence of Chinese Literature,’’ by Shih-Hsiang Chen. 
**Essay on the Culture of Japan,”’ by E. Stuart Kirby. 
‘Indian Culture, Its Spiritual, Moral and Social Aspects,’? by Bhikhan 
Lal Atreya. 


P.H.C. 


Occasional Papers. No. 4. Center for Japanese Studies. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1953. 153. paper. 

This issue of the Occasional Papers includes the following studies: 
**Changing Patterns of Kumiai Structure in Rural Okayama,’ by Mischa Titiev} 
"The Senkyoya System in Rural Japanese Communities,’ by Paul S. Dull; 
**Rural Politics in Japan,’® by Joseph L. Sutton; ‘*Regional Differences in 
Literary Tastes and Reputations in Japan,’ by Joseph K. Yamagiwa; “*A 
Prelude to War,’’ by Cecil C. Brett; ‘*T’ang Penal Law in Early Japan,” by 
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James I. Crump, Jr.; and finally a special supplement, ‘‘Abstracts of Japanese 
Materials in the Humanities and Social Sciences, 1951."" 


P.H.C. 


A Selected List of Books and Articles on Japan in English, French and 
German, Revised and enlarged. Compiled by HUGH BORTON, SERGE 
ELISSEEFF, WILLIAM W. LOCKWOOD, JOHN C. PELZEL. Published 
for the Harvard-Yenching Institute. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1954. xiv, 272. $5.00. 


The first edition of A Selected List of Books and Articles on Japan was 
published in 1940 and a reprinting appeared during World War II. The present 
tevised and enlarged edition is an appropriate response to the large number of 
studies of high quality on Japan that have appeared since 1940. The original 
edition listed 842 items; this second edition lists 1781. The major purpose of 
this bibliography, to provide a critical and selective list relating primarily to 
the humanities and the social sciences for students of Japan and for libraries, 
femains unchanged. Coverage of studies appearing since 1950 is not as com- 
plete as for the earlier years. The compilers are to be congratulated on this 
exceedingly useful work. 

PHC. 


5 OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
The American Anthropologist: Studies in Islamic Cultural History. Edited by 
G. E. VON GRUNEBAUM with contributions by WERNER CASKEL, HANS 
JOACHIM KISSLING, BERTOLD SPULER, and G. E. VON GRUNEBAUM. 
The American Anthropological Association, Vol. 56, No. 2, Part 2, 
Memoir No. 76, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1954. v, 60, Index. 


The Asa Gray Bulletin, N.S. Vol. Il, No. 3. Summer 1953. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
**Hakka Girl’s Path to Botany,’’ by SU-YING LIU. 


Asian Bibliography. July-December, 1953. United Nations, ECAFE Library, 
Vol. Il, No. 2. Bangkok, 1954. 22. Mimeographed. 


Foreign Relations of the United States, Diplomatic Papers, 1936, (In Five 
Volumes), Volume Il, Europe. Department of State Publication 5412, Di- 
vision of Publications, Washington, D.C.: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1954. XCV, 853. Index. $4.25. 


Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplomatic Papers 1937. (In five 
volumes) Volume I, General. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1954. viii, 1015. Index. 


Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplomaiic Papers 1937. (In five 
volumes.) Volume Il, The British Commonwealth. Europe, Near East and 
Africa. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1954. vii, 971. Index. 
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Foreign Relations of the United States, Diplomatic Papers, 1936. (In Five 
Volumes), Volume V, The American Republics. Department of State P ub- 
lication 5425, Division of Publications, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1954. iii, 992. Index. $4.50. 


An Innocent on Everest. By RALPH IZZARD. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1954. 11, 319. Bibliography. $3.75. 


Political Institutions of Old Burma, By JOHN F. CADY. Data paper, Southeast 
Asia Program, Cornell University. Ithaca, 1954. 8. Mimeographed. 


Report. Second Annual Conference of the International Conference on Asian 
Problems, November 4-8, 1953. New York, 1954. 91. Mimeographed. 


Report on Indo-China. By BERNARD NEWMAN. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1954. 245. 46 illustrations. $4.00. 


Security and the Middle East: The Problem and its Solution, By HENRY A. 
ATKINSON and Others. Proposals submitted to the President of the 
United States, April, 1954. New York, 1954. 159. 


Southeast Asia and the United States: A Background Paper. By DONN V. 
HART. Social Science Foundation of the University of Denver. Distributed 


by the Institute of Pacific Relations. New York, 1954. 33. Multilith. 
$0.25. 


A Survey of Local Government in the Philippines. By JOHN H. ROMANI and 
M. LADD THOMAS. Institute of Public Administration, University of the 
Philippines. Manila, 1954. iii, 151, paper. 


Tadagale: A Burmese Village in 1950. By CHARLES S. BRANT. Data Paper, 
Southeast Asia Program, Cornell University. Ithaca, 1954. 42. 
Mimeographed. 


United States Army in World War Il. The European Theater of Operations. The 
Supreme Command. By FORREST C. POGUE. Office of the Chief, of Mili- 
tary History, Department of the Army. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1954. xxi, 607. $6.50. 








NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 
Prepared by JOHN WHITNEY HALL* 


The following material was received prior to May 15, 








The new editor of ‘News of the Profession” is George M, Beckmann, 
Department of History, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, Hence- 
forth all material for inclusion in this section should be sent to him, 











THE FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION 


Summary of the year, The year ending March 1954 showed a slight decrease 
in Association membership, A total of 734 members were divided as follows: 
1 patron, 1 life, 22 supporting, 681 regular, 22 associate, and 7 honorary mem- 
bers. There were 71 foreign members. Distribution of membership by geo- 


graphical location and by field of interest shows little change from the previ- 
ous year. The following breakdown of Association membership by area of pri- 
mary interest was newly compiled by the secretary: General Far East 150, 
China 186, Japan 118, S.E, Asia (including India and Burma) 119, Central 
Asia 3, Korea 16, Russian Asia 16, East Asia 17, N.E. Asia 3, Unreported 74. 
Non-member subscriptions to the Quarterly totalled 685, 


Treasurer's Report, The following is a summary of the Treasurer’s report 
for the 1953 calendar year. 


A. Total receipts and expenses 


On Hand On Hand 
January 1 Receipts Expenses December 31 
1953 1953 


General Account $4,457.49 $ 9,886.70 $ 9,549.55 $4,794,64 
Monograph Series Fund 1,201.86 156.73 1,409.20 (50,61) 
Rockefeller Book Fund 54.64 ace 54,64 one 
State Department 

Questionnaire Account 157.98 eve 157,98 vee 


Total $5,871.97 $10,043.43 $11,171,37 $4,744.03 








*Contributions to this department should be brief but include full names, titles, and 
institutional addresses in addition to pertinent professional information, Please cone 
form as closely as possible to the style of presentation used in this section, using 
double spaced copy. The Quarterly reserves the right to edit such items to fit its 
space or subject requirements. Deadlines for receiving material are: Nov. 15, Feb. 15, 
May 15, and Aug. 15. 
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B. Details of receipts and expenditures 


RECEIPTS 
Balance January 1, 1953 $ 5,871.97 
General Account 
Memberships $4,344.05 
Subscriptions to Quarterly less 
cancellations 4,417.06 
Sales: single copies, reprints, 
bibliographies, advertising, 
address lists 890.17 
Annual Meeting: registrations, dinner 
subscriptions less cost 23.97 
Other: interest, transfer of Questionnaire 
Account balance 211.45 9,886.70 


Monograph Series Fund: royalties 156.73 


TOTAL RECEIPTS $15,915.40 
EXPENSES 


General Account 
Far Eastern Quarterly: 
printing and mailing $7,390.67 
special characters 75.70 
compiling bibliography 300.00 
other publication expenses 8.00 
Special Services: 
supplying reprints and back numbers 814.43 
cost of addressing services 28.03 
Secretary 753.91 
Treasurer 15.64 
Membership Committee 113.17 
Auditor 50.00 9,549.55 
Monograph Series Fund 1,409.20 
Rockefeller Book Fund: balance returned 54.64 


State Department Questionnaire Account: 
transferred to General Account 157.98 


TOTAL EXPENSES $11,171.37 


Balance December 31, 1953 
Checking Account, The Washington Loan 
and Trust Company $2,632.87 
Savings Account, The National City Bank 
of New York 2,088.32 
Petty Cash 22.84 $ 4,744.03 


$15,915.40 


The Quarterly, Over the past year the number of copies printed has been 
increased from 1500 to 1650 to meet a growing demand. 


The Monograph Series. Monograph No, 2, China’s Management of the Ameri- 
can Barbarians, by Earl Swisher was published during the past year. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Association was held at the Hotel Statler, New 
York City, April 13-15, 1954, Local arrangements were ably handled by Howard 
P. Linton. The program was arranged under the direction of Marius B, Jansen, 
At the Subscription Luncheon members of the Association heard an address by 
John D. Rockefeller III. On April 14, Columbia University was host to the As- 
sociation at a Cocktail Reception. This was followed by the Annual Subscrip- 
tion Dinner held jointly with the American Oriental Society. After the dinner 
the presidents of both associations addressed the assembly, President Felix 
M. Keesing spoke on ‘Problems of Integrating Humanities and Social Science 
Approaches in Far Eastern Studies.’’ President Serge Elisséeff’s address was 
entitled ‘‘The Role of the Japanese in Far Eastern Studies.’’ Association 
business was conducted at the meeting of the Advisory Editorial Board and 
Board of Editors of the Quarterly, April 12, of the Officers and Board of Di- 
rectors of the Association, April 12, and at the General Session held on April 
13. The following items of business were reported, (1) It was announced that 
The Far Eastern Association had been accepted to constituency in The Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. (2) New Association officers, directors, and 
committee members were announced as follows: 


Officers: President, Kenneth S, Latourette (Yale), Vice-President, Edwin O, 
Reischauer (Harvard), each for one year, Treasurer, Hyman Kublin (Brooklyn 
College), Editor of Monographs, E. A. Kracke, Jr, (Chicago), 


Directors: Cora DuBois (Inst, of Int’] Ed,), Marius B, Jansen (Washington), 
E. A. Kracke, Jr. (Chicago), Felix M, Keesing (Stanford) Honorary Member, 


Nominating Committee: John F, Cady (Ohio U,), Chairman, John W, Hall 
(Michigan), James R. Hightower (Harvard), appointed for two years, 


Far Eastern Quarterly Advisory Board: Rupert Emerson (Harvard), Joseph 
Levenson (California), Max Loehr (Michigan), and Karl Pelzer (Yale), ap- 
pointed for three years. 


Monographs Editorial Board: Virginia Thompson Adloff, Derk Bodde (Penn- 
sylvania), appointed for three years. 


1955 Program Committee: Ardath Burks (Rutgers), Chairman, Richard Beards- 
ley (Michigan), Vice-Chairman. 


Association Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies; J ohn 
K, Fairbank (Harvard). 


Association Representative to the American Library Association Special 
Committee on Cataloguing Oriental Materials: A, Kaiming Chiu (Harvard), 
(3) It was announced that the 1955 meeting was tentatively scheduled to be 
held in Washington, D. C. 


Program: The following papers were presented at the annual meeting: 
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Tuesday, April 13 


The Chinese Tradition and ‘‘Man’s Right to Knowledge’’ (in conjunction 
with the Columbia Bicentennial celebration), Chairman, W. Theodore deBary, 
Columbia University. Hu Shih, *‘The Right to Doubt in Early China’; P. A. 
Boodberg, University of California, Berkeley, ‘The Nature and Responsibili- 
ties of Knowledge in Early Confucianism’; Y. P. Mei, ‘*The Problem of Knowl- 
edge Among the Ancient Chinese Logicians’’; D. T. Suzuki, ‘Freedom of 
Knowledge in Chinese Buddhism’’; W. T. Chan, Dartmouth College, ‘‘Neo Con- 
fucianism and Man’s right to Knowledge’’; David S. Nivison, Stanford Univer- 
sity, “Some Ideas About Learning in Confucian Thought after Wang Yang- 


Ming.” 


The Role of the City in Eastern and Southeastern Asia, Chairman, Herold 
J. Wiens, Yale University. Rhoads Murphey, University of Washington, ‘‘The 
City as a Center of Change’’; John W. Hall, University of Michigan, ‘‘The Role 
of the Castle Town in Japan’s Modern Urban Development’’; Norton S. Gins- 
burg, University of Chicago, ‘‘Aspects of Urban Functions in Southeast Asia’’; 
Karl J. Pelzer, Yale University, ‘‘The City as an Alien Intrusion in Jndonesian 


Culture.’’ 


Chinese Painting. Chairman, John Pope, Freer Art Gallery. Wilma Fairbank, 
**A Han Mural-Painted Tomb at Liao-yang, South Manchuria’’; Michael Sulli- 
van, Cambridge, ‘*On the Titles of Some Six Dynasties Landscape Paintings 
Recorded in the Li-tai Ming-hua-chi’’; Richard Edwards, Harvard University, 
**A Shen Chou Album and the Unity of an Artist’s Style.” 


Political Problems of Japan, Chairman, Hugh Borton, Columbia University. 
John M. Maki, University of Washington, ‘Civil Liberties and the Doctrine of 
the Public Welfare in Japan’’; Paul S, Dull, University of Oregon, ‘‘Mano 
Tokuichi, A Case Study of a Political Boss in a Japanese Town’’; Douglas H. 
Mendel, Jr., University of Michigan, ‘“‘Revisionist Opinion in Post-Treaty 
Japan.”’ 


Chinese Literature, Chairman, Richard G,. Irwin, University of California, 
Berkeley; Honorary Chairman; Kdjir6 Yoshikawa, Kyoto University. Shih-Hsiang 
Ch’en, University of California, Berkeley, ‘‘Theories of Evolution in Chinese 
Literature’’; James Robert Hightower, Harvard University, ‘‘The Imagery of 
T’ao Ch’ien’s Poetry”; James I. Crump, Jr., University of Michigan, ‘*The 
Uses of Comedy in Yiian and Ming Drama’’; Chao-Ying Fang, Stanford, ‘*Chi- 
na’s War Gods.”’ 


Changing Standards in the Arts, Chairman, Sherman E. Lee, Cleveland Mu- 
seum. Richard Lane, Columbia University, ‘‘Ukiyoe and Book Illustration in 
Seventeenth Century Japan’’; Wallace Baldinger, University of Oregon, ‘‘West- 
ern Realism, Seiho and the Shijo-ha Tradition’’; J. LeRoy Davidson, Yale Uni- 
versity, ‘‘The Indian Artist Today’’; James Marshall Plumer, University of 
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Michigan, ‘*Change and Constancy in the Symbol of the Swing in India, Siam, 
and China.”’ 


Critical Transition Periods in Art and Archaeology. Joint Symposium with 
the American Oriental Society. Chairman, Edith Porada, Queens College. 
Stella Kramrisch, University of Pennsylvania, ‘‘Critical Transition Periods 
of Indian Art and their Appraisal’’; Max Loehr, University of Michigan, ‘*Chou 
Art and the Art of the Nomads”; Florence E, Day, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
**The Umayyad Period’’; Aschwin Lippe, Metropolitan Museum of Art, ‘‘The 
Artists of the Yiian Dynasty and the New Direction of Chinese Painting.” 


Wednesday, April 14 


Traditional Chinese Society. Chairman, John K. Fairbank, Harvard Univer- 
sity. Lien-Sheng Yang, Harvard University, ‘‘Dynastic Configurations in Chi- 
nese History’’; Jung-Pang Lo, University of California, ‘‘The Rise of China 
as a Sea Power during the Late Sung and Early Yiian Period’; E. A. Kracke, 
Jr., University of Chicago, ‘Sung Society: Change within Tradition”; Franz 
Michael, University of Washington, ‘*Chinese Society in the Nineteenth 


Century.” 


Traditional Society in Southeast Asia, Chairman: Lauriston Sharp, Cornell 
University. Claire Holt, Washington, D. C., ‘Some Elements of Old Indonesian 
Society’’; John F, Cady, Ohio University, ‘‘Government and Politics in Old 
Burma’’; Milton Sacks, Yale University, ‘‘The Vietnam State Prior to French 
Occupation’’; Walter F. Vella, University of California, ‘‘The Strength of the 
Autocratic Tradition in Thailand.”’ 


Classification Problems in American Oriental Libraries, Chairman, Edwin 
G. Beal, Library of Congress. Cecil Hobbs, Library of Congress, ‘tA Proposal 
for the Cooperative Cataloging of Southeast Asian Materials’’; Richard G. 
Irwin, University of California, Berkeley, ‘The Use of English Subject Head- 
ings in California’s East Asiatic Library’’; Philip Yampolsky, Columbia Uni- 
versity, ‘“‘Columbia’s Experience in Applying English Subject Headings to 
Japanese Books’’; A. Kaiming Chiu, Harvard University, ‘‘What is the Ade- 
quate Subject Approach to Chinese and Japanese Books under a Restricted 
Budget?’’; G, Raymond Nunn, University of Michigan, ‘The Use of the Library 
of Congress Scheme for the Classification of Japanese and Chinese Books.”’ 


The Meiji Restoration: Case Studies. Chairman: Chitoshi Yanaga, Yale Uni- 
versity. Robert A. Wilson, University of California, Los Angeles, ‘‘The Termi- 
nation of Feudal Land Tenure in Japan’”’; Ardath Burks, Rutgers University, 
**The Example of Okayama’’; George M. Beckmann, University of Kansas, 
**The Constitutional Thought of the Oligarths in the Early 1870’s’’; Sidney D. 
Brown, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, ‘‘Kido Koin, Proponent 
of Peaceful Progress’’; Discussant, Marius B, J ansen, University of Washington. 
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Problems of Modernization in China, Chairman, Knight Biggerstaff, Cornell 
University. Earl Swisher, University of Colorado, ‘tHsiieh Huan (1815-1880), 
Pioneer Statesman of Mercantilism’’; Paul E, Callahan, Harvard University, 
**Yen Fu, Translator and Social Critic’; Ellsworth Carlson, Oberlin College, 
**The K’ai-p’ing Mines: A Case Study of the Problems of Early Chinese In- 
dustrialization’’; George B. Cressey, Syracuse University, ‘‘The Five Year 
Plan: Changing the Map of China.’”’ 


Public Administration in Southeast and South Asia: the Creation and Con- 
trol of Democratic Bureaucracies. Chairman, George McT. Kahin. Cornell Uni- 
versity. John Kerry King, University of Virginia, ‘‘Thailand’’; Walter R. Sharp, 
Yale University, ‘‘Indo-China’’; Edward Litchfield, Cornell University, ‘‘In- 
donesia’’; Harry Marsh, formerly Mutual Security Agency, “Philippines”; Mer- 
rill Goodall, Cornell University, ‘‘India’’; Discussants: Fred W. Riggs, Public 
Administration Clearing House; Frank N, Trager, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Arthur A. Schiller, Columbia University. 


Thursday, April 15 


Communist China, Chairman, George E. Taylor, University of Washington. 
Thurston Griggs, Drew University, ‘‘The Nationalist Stage of C.C.P. Develop- 
ment’’; Karl A, Wittfogel, University of Washington, ‘*The Developmental Posi- 
tion of Communist China’”’; Richard A. Walker, Yale University, ‘The Role of 
the Theory of Revolution in Chinese Instability’; Kuo-Chun Chao, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, ‘‘A Structural and Functional Analysis of the 
Mass Organizations of Communist China,” 


War and Diplomacy in the Far East, Chairman and Discussant: Herbert Feis, 
former Adviser on International Economic Affairs, Department of State. Robert 
S. Schwantes, Council on Foreign Relations, ‘‘Henry Willard Denison: The 
Role of the Foreign Diplomatic Adviser’’; Toshio Ueda, Tokyo University, 
Duke University, ‘‘The Japan-German-Italian Alliance of 1940’’; Robert J. C. 
Butow, Center of International Studies, Princeton University, ‘‘Japan’s De- 
cision to Surrender’’; Wesley R. Fishel, Michigan State College, ‘‘Communist 
China’s Concept of American Criminality in Korea.”’ 


Japanese Literature, Chairman, Ryusaku Tsunoda, Columbia University. 
Howard Hibbett, University of California, Los Angeles, ‘‘Some Aspects of the 
shi-shosetsu’’; Joseph K. Yamagiwa, University of Michigan, ‘*The Long Poem 
in Modern Japan’’; Richard N. McKinnon, University of Washington, ‘‘Akuta- 
gawa Ryunosuke: A Study’’; Richard Lane, Columbia University, ‘‘Saikaku and 
the Modern Japanese Novel.”’ 


Problems of Development in Southeast Asia, Chairman, Cecil Hobbs, Li- 
brary of Congress. Robert E. Huke, Dartmouth College, ‘‘The Subsistence 
Economy of the North Burma Kachins’”’; Frank N. Trager, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, ‘‘Burma Since Independence, January 4, 1948’; Frances 
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Earle, University of Washington, ‘‘The Outlook for Estate Agriculture in Indo- 
nesia’’; Thomas R. McHale, Harvard University, ‘Economic Traditionalism 
and Economic Development in the Philippines.’’ 


Communism and Democracy in the Far East, Chairman, Robert A. Scalapino, 
University of California, Berkeley. Harry J. Benda, Cornell University, ‘‘The 
Communist Revolution in Indonesia in 1926-1927"’; Toshio G. Tsukahira, Har- 
vard University, ‘Moscow, Peking, and the Japanese Communist Party’’; Mar- 
jorie S, Ravenholt, ‘‘The Significance of the Philippine Election of 1953’’; 
Guy J. Pauker, Harvard University, ‘‘The Problem of Political Stability in 
Indonesia.” 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


Survey of Far Eastern Library Collections, (This is the second in the Quar- 
terly’s series of reports on Far Eastern library collections in this country. 
The following report was received from A. Kaiming Chiu, Librarian of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute Library.) 


The Harvard-Y enching Institute Library. 

The Chinese collection at Harvard College Library was started in 1879 when 
an old Chinese scholar, Ko K’un-hua XM¥{L , from the city of Ningpo, Chekiang 
Province, was appointed to a chair of Chinese instruction at Harvard, The 
Japanese collection was started in 1914 by the late Professors Masaharu 
Anesaki “bl@iE#@ and Unokichi Hattori MABFZH, both of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, who came to Harvard to lecture on Buddhism and Oriental 
culture, By 1927 when A. Kaiming Chiu was appointed librarian the collection 
numbered 4,526 volumes in Chinese and 1,668 volumes in Japanese. 

The first large-scale purchases of Chinese and Japanese books were begun 
with the funds made available to Harvard by the trustees of the estate of the 
late Charles M. Hall of Niagara Falls, New York, following the establishment 
of the Harvard-Yenching Institute in January 1928. In 1934 Dr. Serge Elisséeff, 
formerly Directeur d’Etudes, Ecole des Hautes Etudes a la Sorbonne, Paris, 
was appointed Director of the Harvard-Yenching Institute and Professor of Far 
Eastern Languages at Harvard University. Beginning with the fall term of 1938 
the Department of Far Eastern Languages was officially established and Pro- 
fessor Elisséeff was made the first Chairman. Subsequently the library grew 
rapidly and one after another the Western Books Collection, Tibetan Collection, 
Manchu Collection, Mongolian Collection, and finally the Korean Collection 
were established. By 1942 the total holdings had swelled to 183,092 volumes. 

With the end of World War II a new emphasis was placed on Far Eastern 
studies at Harvard. An intensive program of modern and contemporary studies 
of China, Japan and Korea was added through the establishment of the East 
Asiatic Regional Studies Program in 1946, For this Program the University Li- 
brary has been buying books in Chinese and Japanese on the contemporary 
scene and the recent past. 
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The Harvard-Yenching Institute Library contained 264,916 items as of Feb- 
ruary 1954. This includes 1300 Chinese ts’ung-shu, 943 Japanese sdsho, and 
2,884 Chinese local histories (fang-chib), It also includes 3,424 scholarly 
periodicals. The library is distributed into several collections which are de- 
scribed individually below. 


The Chinese Collection is especially strong in Confucian Classics, Philos- 
ophy, Buddhism, Taoism, History, Geography (especially local records), So- 
ciology, Government, Economics, Education, Philology, Pure Literature, Art 
and Archaeology, Bibliography, General Reference Works, and sets of back 
numbers of Chinese learned journals. 

In Classics, the student of canonical texts will find all the major repertories 
in original editions, such as the now rare 1815 edition by Juan Yiian <7 of 
the ‘‘Thirteen Classics with Standard Commentaries’’ and his own collation 
notes. For commentaries by Sung and Yiian scholars there is the T’ung-chib- 
t’ang ching-chieh iii 2% edited by Hsti Ch’ien-hsiieh #22 and published 
in 500 volumes in 1675. For commentaries by authors of the Ch’ing dynasty 
there are the Huang Ch’ing ching-chieh S47i%£{# compiled by Juan Yiian and 
printed in 1860, and its supplement printed in 1888, Besides these standard 
collectanea, Harvard also has many separate commentaries published by in- 
dividual scholars, of which only abridged editions were admitted into the 
large repertories. The Library has also assembled most of the published com- 
mentaries by scholars active after 1890. 

In its collection of Chinese philosophers, Harvard has not only all the 
standard collections of ‘‘The Ten,’’ ‘‘The Twenty-two,’’ ‘‘The Hundred Phi- 
losophers,’’ etc. in original editions, but also the separate editions of the 
works of, and treatises about, individual thinkers too numerous for citation 
here. 

The historical. collection contains the major series like the Twenty-Four 
Dynastic Histories in all important editions, and numerous studies and trea- 
tises about each of the Dynastic Histories by individual scholars, For the 
Ming and Ch’ing dynasties, historical sources are particularly copious, The 
**Veritable Records”’ for the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties are complete. 

Works on the political institutions of China throughout her long history are 
a special feature of the Library, All the t’ung-k’ao, bui-yao and hui-tien, of all 
dynasties, especially of the last two, Ming and Ch’ing, are represented by 
original or best edited editions, Attention may be drawn to a Ming print from 
Yuan blocks of the T’ung chih i8% by Cheng Ch’iao ®hME, the 1524 palace 
edition of the Wen-hsien t’ung-k'ao SCBKiH4% by Ma Tuan-lin F59HR and the 
1602 edition of Wang Ch’i £#f’s Hsu wen-bsien t'ung-k'ao MICWGEF . 

Among the choice items on Ming government is the imperial Ming lun ta tien 
AA fii A 88 of 1528 and the 1530 palace edition of the Ta Ming chi li AWE. 
The Huang Ming shih fa lu 53k (1620?), the Chao tai tien tse Witt thy 
‘(1600), and the Ta Ming hui tien K¥A@# (1587) are conspicuous in the same 
field, The Wu pei chih HMB (1621) is well known for its illustrations of the 
early Ming naval expeditions along the coast of Southeast Asia, For data on 
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the Ch’ing government there is a complete series of the Ta Ch'ing hui tien 
Ai @ B® (“Collected Institutes’’) from the first edition of 1684-1690 to the 
fifth one of 1899. 

The Library has three rare collections of the memorials of ministers, namely, 
the Sung chu ch’en tsou-i RHEL AER compiled by Chao Ju-yu MK printed in 
1490, the original Yung-lo (1403-1424) edition of Li-tai ming ch’en tsou-i 
MEAR AG ELAER compiled by Yang Shih-ch’i #)-%% and the Huang Ming su-ch'ao 
544439 compiled by Sun Hsun mmi and printed in 1584, besides separate edi- 
tions of memorials by ministers from Han to Ming dynasties. For the Ch’ing 
dynasty memorials of ministers are especially numerous. 

Rather more than 1,000 works in 6,000 volumes are devoted to Chinese 
linguistics, phonetics, and lexicography. For some important works like the 
Kuang yun BifA the Library possesses one Sung edition, two Yuan editions 
and one Ming edition, Other unique items in this class are the Hung-wu cheng 
yun BesRI-M (1567), the Wu ya ch’tan shu HHEAN (1626) and the Tzz Kuan 
“FFT (1775). 

Polite literature fills some 50,000 volumes, embracing the usual major reper- 
tories of prose and poetry. Increasingly significant, too, is the assemblage of 
collected literary works of individual scholars, which has been stimulated by 
publication of an index to the principal series of the last dynasty, Recent 
acquisitions include many original editions of Ming and Ch’ing authors. It was 
enriched a few years ago with the gift of a very well-selected personal library 
of Chinese books on literature by Dr. Henry H. Hart, the well-known translator 
of Chinese poems. His collection consisted of 431 items in 2956 volumes. 

Most unique among American Far Eastern collections is the Harvard-Yenching 
collection of Chinese drama and novels, based upon a special collection of 
such works assembled over a period of forty years by a noted living authority, 
Professor Ch’i Ju-shan PF4MIli, the mentor of China’s foremost actor Mei Lang- 
fang HiWAD7. Most of these plays and novels are of Ming editions, and some 
are proscribed books in China due to their erotic nature. A few like the Tao 
bua yin WHER may be the only copy in the world. 

The Library possesses a considerable collection in the fields of art and 
archaeology, although no attempt has been made to duplicate the costly folios 
of color reproductions which are available in the Fogg Museum at Harvard and 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. The Library is especially complete in 
monogtaphic works on Chinese and Japanese art and archaeology. 

The collection of Chinese reference works possesses all of the great Ming 
and Ch’ing encyclopedias in original editions, and also early Ming editions of 
the T’ang, Sung and Yiian encyclopedias. The collection on Chinese bibliogra- 
phy needs only a few items to make it complete. Most of the works mentioned 
in Teng and Biggerstaff, An Annotated Bibliography of Selected Chinese Ref- 
erence Works (Cambridge, 1950) is available in this library. The choicest item 
in the Reference and Bibliographical Collection is a complete copy of the gi- 
gantic Chinese encyclopedia, the Ku chin t’u shu chi ch’eng SRR in 
the original edition of 5020 volumes in 1726, 
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The Japanese Collection numbers about 44,000 volumes to which may be 
added a similar number of volumes scattered throughout the other units of the 
Harvard University Library such as the Law School Library, Peabody Museum 
of Anthropology and Archaeology, Museum of Comparative Zoology, Library of 
the Gray Herbarium (Botany), Fogg Art Museum, Business School Library, 
Medical School Library, Harvard College Observatory (Astronomy) and Har- 
vard’s affiliated institution, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, all of whose 
Japanese books are available to scholars doing research at Harvard. 

Because of the availability of these specialized Japanese collections in the 
Cambridge-Boston area, the Institute Library has concentrated its requisitions 
to the fields of social sciences (except law) and humanities. Buddhism is our 
strongest field, But the Collection is good also in many other fields, such as, 
Japanese languages and literature, pre-modern Japanese history, religion and 
philosophy, art and archaeology, economics, sociology, government, bibliogra- 
phy, and general reference works, It contains all the major compendia of Jap- 
anese historical texts and documents, best-edited texts in ancient and modern 
literature, as well as annotated or translated texts of the Chinese Classics, 
literature, and history. The collection of Japanese editions of Chinese classi- 
cal texts is being increased every year. Since the initiation of the program of 
Regional Studies on East Asia, the collection on modern Japanese history and 
contemporary Japanese affairs has been greatly strengthened. 


The Petzold Buddhist Library is a unique collection of about 6500 volumes 
brought together for the study of Mahayana Buddhism by Dr. Petzold. It had 
been Dr. Petzold’s desire to establish a research institute of Buddhism with 
this collection as a nucleus. This library has now been merged with the strong 
Buddhist collection at Harvard which already contains the major Chinese, 
Tibetan, Japanese and Mongolian editions of the Buddhist Tripitaka plus some 
2400 Indic manuscripts in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali, Hindi, and Gujarati. Thus, 
Harvard has become a good center for research on Buddhism in the United 


States. 


Tibetan Collection. Harvard has the Narthang edition (1732) of both the 
Kanjur and the Tanjur divisions of the Tibetan Tripitaka, the Peking red edi- 
tion (1700) of the Kanjur and the Lhasa edition (1933?) also of the Kanjur. To 
these Tibetan Buddhist books may be added a few works on Tibetan grammar 
and lexicography. 


Manchu and Mongolian Books, The Manchu books held by Harvard are mostly 
translations of Chinese Confucian Classics, history and works on government, 
all of them are block prints done in Peking under Imperial patronage. A few 
are original works in Manchu, like the Ch’in ting pa ch’i tse li KiE/\ RIA 
(Laws and regulations relating to the Eight Banners) compiled by Ortai 7 M3 
(1677-1745), Perhaps the most important work in this collection is the rare 
palace edition (1708) of the Imperial polyglot dictionary (Ssi-t’i) Ch’ing wén 
chien (VUMG)#3CHE in four languages: Manchu, Chinese, Mongol and Tibetan. 
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The Library also has a copy of the photolithographic reprint of the manuscript 
of the (Wu-t’i) Ch’ing wén chien (i.MG) i#3CHE brought out by the Toyo Bunko, 
Tokyo in 1943, which adds Turkish to the above four languages. The backbone 
of the Mongolian Collection is the Peking printed red copy of the Kanjur in 
Mongolian translation in 108 large tomes. Bilingual Mongolian-Chinese dic- 
tionaries, Mongolian translations of Confucian Classics, and Mongolian word- 
books, mostly in wood block editions constitute the rest of the Collection. 

The Korean Collection is modest in size, yet it has some rare items, for in- 
stance, a beautiful specimen of Korean 5nmun caligraphy by Queen Sun-won 
MICTIR (1778-1854), whose Kuk cho ko sa MBtkM Story of our Dynasty, is 
a holographic manuscript of great importance. Other Korean books acquired are 
mostly Korean wood-block editions of Chinese Classics, and block-printed edi- 
tions of literary collections and historical works by Korean scholars. Modern 
texts in present-day Korean language produced after the War are also available 
for the use of students in the Korean language classes. 


Rare Books and Manuscripts, Though accumulation of rarities as such is not 
an object of the Library, yet many rare books and manuscripts have been ac- 
quired because of their value for research and some rare items have come to 
the Library as gifts. There are now five Sung (960-1279) editions, fourteen 
Yiian (1280-1368) editions and over 1000 Ming (1368-1644) editions in the Li- 
brary. For the Ch’ing (1644-1911) imprints, there are more than 500 works 
printed during the reigns of the first four Manchu Emperors. 

The manuscript collection numbers about 550 items, the majority of which 
came from the Ch’i ¥¥ family library in Nanking during the War. These manu- 
scripts may be classified roughly into the following eight groups: (1) Unique 
samples of China’s two great Imperial Manuscript Libraries, the Yung lo ta 
tien 7K K th (1403-8) of which Harvard has two volumes and the Ssi-ku ch’iian- 
shu VOJM29 (1773-1787) of which Harvard has one work from the Wén Lan Ko 
3CHRFA set and another work from the Hanlin Academy draft copy. (2) Authors’ 
original holographic manuscripts known in Chinese as k’ao-pen fi* , (3) Docu- 
ments of Chinese local government, most of them concerning taxation, land- 
system, local courts and general administration of the bsien yamen (local city 
halls), Included in this group are over fifty color maps of likin stations in dif- 
ferent districts. Such manuscripts are the primary sources for the study of lo- 
cal government and regional economic history of China. (4) Examination papers 
of old-style academies which will throw light on the Chinese classical exami- 
nation system and the development of the so-called ‘‘eight-legs’’ essays. (5) 
Theatrical handbooks for the training of actors and actresses. There are over 
fifty such textbooks including both music and libretto. (6) Records of old-style 
business shops. These manuscripts bearing such titles as Essentials of Pawn- 
shop Management, Identification of Pearls and Jewels (preface dated 1706). 
Identification of Silver Dollars and Jewels, etc. are valuable for the study of 
China’s peculiar commercial institutions, such as pawnshops and money- 
exchange shops. (7) Manuscripts of unpublished books, These are not authors’ 
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original manuscripts, but are copies of well-known popular legends or super- 
stitions which have never appeared in print. (8) Buddhist manuscripts, of which 
there are nearly two hundred in the Petzold Buddhist Collection, some dating 
from the 13th and 14th centuries. 


Rubbings. In addition to the large number of reproductions of rubbings in the 
Chinese archaeology and Japanese art collections, the Library has also over 
100 original rubbings, which are most useful for the study of Chinese callig- 
raphy and for comparing classical and historical texts in ordinary books. The 
rubbings of the T’ang text of the Confucian Classics /f4# carved on stone 
during the K’ai-chéng Pi/® era (833-7) are valuable for comparison with the ex- 
isting texts of these Classics. 


The newspaper collection in Widener Library, contains the leading Chinese 
and Japanese dailies from such cities as Peking, Shanghai, Canton, Hong 
Hong, Hankow, Chungking, Tokyo, and Osaka. The complete file of some pa- 
pers extends from 1923 to 1953. 


Catalogues. For each collection the Library has established three kinds of 
catalogues corresponding to the usual three approaches to a book, namely: (1) 
a classified subject catalogue, (2) an author catalogue consisting of personal 
as well as corporate names, and (3) a title catalogue. Because there are two 
ways of finding a character used in the Chinese, Japanese and Korean lan- 
guages, author and title cards are filed in two ways: (a) according to the pro- 
nunciation of the character which is then transcribed in a generally accepted 
system of romanization (Wade-Giles for Chinese, Modified Hepburn for Jap- 
anese, and McCune-Reischauer for Korean); (b) according to the form of the 
character, Because of speed and simplicity in filing, Wang’s Four-Corner Nu- 
meral system has been adopted since the establishment of this Library in 
1928. In order to reduce the number of separate files, the author and title cards 
are combined in one file for each language. Therefore, each collection has 
three catalogues: (a) the Romanized Catalogue, (b) the Four-Corner Catalogue, 
and (c) the Classified Subject Catalogue (in the case of the Chinese Collec- 
tion this catalogue is also available in book form). Of the three, the Four- 
Corner Catalogue is the most up-to-date, because a new title slip is filed in it 
as soon as a book is received in the Library, The individual works in the Chi- 
nese ts’ung-shu and Japanese sdsho have been completely analyzed by titles, 
authors and subjects. 


INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


American Universities Field Staff, Inc., 522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
now in its third year of operation, was founded and is sponsored by a group of 
universities and colleges. Its objectives are: (a) to develop, finance and di- 
rect a corps of men to study at first hand the contemporaneous affairs of sig- 
nificant areas of the world and, through reports and other personal services, to 
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make their knowledge available to universities, colleges, and other educational 
institutions with a view to aiding the diffusion of knowledge necessary to a 
better understanding of world conditions; (b) to make the findings of members 
of the corps available also, through publication and otherwise, to the Ameri- 
can people generally; and (c) to encourage the members of the corps and others 
to develop improved techniques for the study of significant areas of the world 
and for the dissemination of knowledge with regard to such areas. The spon- 
soring member institutions at present are: Brown University, the California 
Institute of Technology, Carleton College, the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, the University of Hawaii, the University of Kansas, 
Michigan State College, and Tulane University. 

Incumbent officers are: President Henry M. Wriston of Brown University, 
Chairman of the Board; President Laurence M. Gould of Carleton College, 
Vice-Chairman; Phillips Talbot, Executive Director; President Franklin D. 
Murphy of the University of Kansas, Secretary; and W. Rodman Parvin, Vice- 
President of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Treasurer. 

Financial support is provided by the sponsoring institutions, each of which 
subscribes annually the equivalent of an associate professor’s salary. In addi- 
tion, the Ford Foundation has awarded a substantial grant to help defray oper- 
ating costs for the next several years. Further assistance is being provided by 
the Institute of Current World Affairs, which is lending the services of some of 
its senior associates in several foreign areas, 

To carry out the purposes of the AUFS, a professional career organization 
is being built of Americans competent to observe, evaluate, and report on con- 
temporary conditions, trends, events, personalities, mass movements, etc., in 
major accessible areas of the world. At present, staff members are at work in 
parts of the Far East, South and Southeast Asia, the Middle East, and Africa, 
During the next several years it is planned to enlarge the Field Staff with 
persons qualified in other areas as well as in those now partially covered. 

Under the AUFS program each staff member’s schedule is arranged in cy- 
cles of three phases each. In the course of each three years he has oppor 
tunity, in turn, to refresh and extend his field experience, to communicate his 
findings effectively in the United States, and to be at liberty for further study 
and writing. The emphasis is on a ‘field staff’ in the sense that each staff 
member resides in his foreign area of specialization for about eighteen months 
out of each three years. While at the ic field posts staff members have oppor- 
tunity to explore conditions and developments that appear to be significant. 
Their. assignment is to report on these, The men, subject to the scholarly dis- 
cipline of the sponsoring institutions, function without the limitations of jour- 
nalistic deadlines or other restraints. Their letters and reports are reproduced 
by the AUFS and distributed by it to staff and faculty members in the sponsor-- 
ing institutions and to others, By a recent decision of the AUFS Executive 
Committee, staff letters and reports can now be obtained on suitable terms by 
colleges and universities other than the sponsoring institutions and by non- 
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academic organizations such as business firms, publishing houses, public af- 
fairs groups, and government agencies, 

In addition to staff reports from the field, each sponsoring institution has 
the services of a number (currently four) of returned AUFS men each year for 
campus visits of ten days or so each, Programs are devised locally and in- 
clude interdisciplinary and departmental seminars, classes in the social sci- 
ences and humanities, foreign area study programs, faculty consultations, con- 
ferences, and other campus activities. 

The AUFS is the outgrowth of more than twenty-five years’ experience ac- 
cumulated by the Institute of Current World Affairs in financing and guiding 
the studies of selected young persons aspiring to familiarity with significant 
foreign areas. The Institute was endowed by the late Charles R. Crane ‘and 
has been directed since its inception by Walter S. Rogers. It has been extra- 
ordinarily successful in helping men of diverse disciplines, personalities, and 
interests to blend scholarly study of the history and social and political struc- 
ture of different areas with first-hand acquaintance with their problems and 
leaders. The Institute and the AUFS are corporately separate but the Institute, 
as a training organization, will continue to be a source of recruitment of quali- 
fied personnel for the AUFS. 


Conference on Oriental-Western Literary and Cultural Relations. A Confer- 
ence to bring together writers, critics, students, modern language scholars and 
Orientalists for the discussion of Oriental literatures and East-West cultural 
relations was held at Indiana University, June 28-July, 2, 1954. The Confer- 
ence was planned by the Conference Group on Oriental-Western Literary Rela- 
tions of the Modern Language Association and was sponsored jointly by the 
American Council of Learned Societies and Indiana University. The chairmen 
were G. L. Anderson, University of Maryland, and Horst Frenz, Indiana 
University. 


Harvard University. The Harvard-Yenching Institute. Beginning with the aca- 
demic year 1954-55, a Visiting Scholars Program is being inaugurated to bring 
to Harvard annually a number of Asian scholars nominated by their faculties 
from universities in Japan, Korea, and Nationalist China, The scholars will be 
selected without regard to their special fields of study within the social sci- 
ences and the humanities ard will normally remain at Harvard for one year pur- 
suing their chosen lines of study and research, It is hoped in this way to pro- 
vide an opportunity for stimulating intellectual contact between scholars of 
Asia and America which should be of mutual value, This new program is under 
the direction of Professor Edwin O, Reischauer with Dr. John C, Pelzel as 
associate director and with the assistance of a faculty committee of which 
Professor Serge Elisséeff is chairman and on which the Harvard Law School 
and various departments of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences are represented. 

The Regional Studies Program on East Asia has been reorganized and its 
scope broadened to secure an effective balance between the social sciences 
and humanities and between Chinese and Japanese studies, While remaining 
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under the supervision of the Committee on Regional Studies, of which Profes- 
sor William L. Langer is the new chairman, the East Asia Program will be con- 
ducted by the Faculty Committee on East Asian Studies under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Edwin O. Reischauer. 

Benjamin Schwartz spent three months in Tokyo and Hongkong early in 1954 
on a Guggenheim fellowship, developing further the contact with China spe- 
cialists in Tokyo set up by John K. Fairbank in 1953 on a similar fellowship. 
The Harvard University Library has acquired for deposit in the Chinese Li- 
brary of the Harvard-Yenching Institute several large collections of Japanese 
works dealing with modern China. 


The Japan Society, New York. Three university summer schools, Duke, Syra- 
cuse, and Delaware, received grants from the Japan Society to enable them to 
establish courses on Japanese civilization for college instructors and high 
school teachers. During the 1954 summer session the program at Duke Uni- 
versity under the supervision of Dr, Ralph J. D. Braibanti, Associate Profes- 
sor of Political Science, made provision for ten scholarships primarily open to 
teachers from Southern schools. The Society’s grant to Syracuse University 
provided for a program as reported in the previous issue of the News, The 
course at the University of Delaware was under the leadership of Dr. Hyman 
Kublin, Professor of History at Brooklyn College. 


The Union Research Institute, Kowloon, Hong Kong, was set up in Nanking 
in 1948, It was re-established in Hong Kong in January 1951, by a group of 
refugee Chinese students and scholars. It has mustered a great collection of 
materials about Communist China, most of which are publications by the Chi- 
nese Communists, With these materials as a basis, the Institute has produced 
26 volumes of studies in Chinese. The Institute has recently inaugurated a 
monthly Communist China Problem Research Series in English to provide in- 
formation about Communist China for English-speaking people. 


GRANTS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


The Rockefeller Foundation has announced the following grants during the 
first quarter of 1954. 

To Columbia University, $12,000 for the new interpretation of Japanese his- 
tory planned by Sir George Sansom, retired director of the university’s East 
Asiatic Institute, The new work will utilize research materials which have be- 
come available within the past quarter century, and will place greater emphasis 
on the integration and comparison of Japanese history with the history of the 
West. 

To Yale University, $8,000 to enable Richard L. Walker, assistant professor 
of history, to undertake in Formosa a study of the Chinese state in Ming times. 

To the University of Pittsburgh, $4,200 to enable Ching-kun Yang, associate 
professor of sociology, to advance his studies of the impact of the Communist 
revolution on Chinese society and institutions, 
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To the University of Washington, $3,400 to enable Professor Charles E. 
Martin to visit Japan and Southeast and South Asia studying problems of inter- 


national relations. 

To University College, University of London, $1,525 to enable Professor 
George C. Allen to renew his acquaintance with economic conditions and 
scholarly work in Japan and the United States in connection with bringing up 
to date his work on the history of Japanese economic development. 


PERSONNEL 


Professor Delmer M. Brown of the University of California at Berkeley will 
continue on leave for the 1954-55 academic year in order to work for the Com- 
mittee for Free Asia in Japan. 


Robert J]. C, Butow, visiting research fellow at the Center of International 
Studies, Princeton University, has been appointed instructor in history at 
Princeton for the year 1954-55 during the absence of Dr. Ralph L. Powell. 


Lynton Caldwell, professor of public administration at Syracuse University 
and resident faculty adviser for the New York State Graduate Program in Pub- 
lic Administration, served as consultant to the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion at the University of the Philippines, Manila, He investigated the develop- 
ment of an In-Service Training Council in the National Personnel Authority of 
Japan during the spring of 1954. 


Paul Callaban of Harvard University will pursue the study of the translation 
work of Yen Fu as a Ford fellow in Kyoto in 1954-55. 


Dr, R. H. van Gulik, Counsellor of the Netherlands Embassy in New Delhi, 
India, has been appointed Head of the African and Middle East Division of the 
Netherlands Ministry of Foreign Affairs at The Hague, Holland, He is continu- 
ing the publication of work in the Far Eastern field, 


Edward Litchfield, Dean of the School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion, Cornell University, received a Ford Foundation grant to investigate the 
possibility of arranging a cousin-college contract with the University of Indo- 
nesia in public administration. 


Professor Kenneth Morgan, University Chaplain at Colgate University, has 
received a grant from the Edward W, Hazen Foundation to gather materials for 
a book on Buddhism similar to his recent work on the Hindus, He will visit 
Japan, Thailand, Burma, and Ceylon in search of Buddhist scholars who will 
write materials which will present Buddhism to Western readers in the form 
which devout Buddhist scholars would prefer, 


Douglas S, Paauw spent the early part of 1954 in Indonesia studying eco- 
nomic development under the Center for International Studies at M. I. T. 
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Henry Reining, Dean of the School of Public Administration, University of 
Southern California, has accepted the position of consultant to the Institute of 
Public Administration at the University of the Philippines for the summer of 


1954, 

Joseph Starr, professor of public administration, University of Maryland, is 
on a two year assignment to the United States Operations Mission, Saigon, 
Vietnam, as public administration adviser, 


Professor John S$, Thomson of the Political Science Department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has received a Ford grant for 1954-55 to study in Burma 
on Burmese foreign policy since 1948, 


Professor Glen P, Twewartha of the Geography Department of the University 
of Wisconsin is lecturing at Cambridge University, England, the second se- 
mester of 1953-54, 

Edward W, Wagner, Harvard University, will continue his studies in Korean 


and Japanese history at Tenri University near Nara, Japan for another year. 


Mrs, Rose Mozee Beattie, an associate member of the Far Eastern Associa- 
tion died April 20th at the age of 78, She spent three years in the Orient from 
1927 to 1930, Her particular field of interest was the Japanese theatre and the 


popular festivals which lie behind the theatre, She published several articles 
on her travels and on the Japanese theatre, 














ANNUAL MEETING—TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Far Eastern Association will be 
held in Washington, D. C., March 28-31, 1955. 

The Program Committee would like to express its appreciation for the 
suggestions and recommendations already received. We regret that it has 
been impossible for the Committee to answer every letter. 

A tentative program of panels has now been drawn up, and the Com- 
mittee welcomes additional suggestions as to topics and participants, 
Those members who wish to submit papers may communicate with the 
Chairman or with Committee members responsible for specific topics. The 
Committee will select from them and solicit other papers in the interests 
of a balanced program. 

The tentative program, with Committee members responsible for re- 
spective panels, is as follows: 

TRADITIONAL JAPAN: Robert A. Wilson, The University of California, 
Los Angeles, 

FAR EASTERN ART: Alexander Soper, Bryn Mawr. 

FAR EASTERN GEOGRAPHY: Shannon McCune, Colgate University. 

TEACHING, METHODOLOGY, AND RESEARCH: 1) Teaching, the Sur- 
vey Course, and Adult Education, Fred W. Riggs, Public Administration 
Clearing House, 45 East 65th Street, New York City; 2) Research Insti- 
tutes, Field Studies, and Government Research, Riggs and Burks; 3) Pro- 
fessional Opportunities in the Far Eastern Field, Thurston Griggs, 
Brothers College, Drew University; 4) Russian and Chinese Research in 
Japan, Burks; 5) American Library Association Catalogue Project, Burks. 

TRADITIONAL CHINA: Richard Rudolph, University of California, 
Los Angeles. _ 

SOUTHEAST ASIA—ANTHROPOLOGY: Richard K. Beardsley, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

INTERNATIONAL AND INTERCULTURAL: 1) Comparative Religion 
and/or Christian Enterprises in East Asia, John Harrison, University of 
Florida, and Beardsley; 2) Northeastern Asia, Burks, 3) Comparative Gov- 
ernment, East Asia, Riggs; 4) Comparative Economics, East Asia, Burks; 
5) Regionalism in Southeast Asia, William Henderson, Council on Foreign 
Relations, Inc., 58 East 68th Street, New York City; 6) Human and/or 
Social Origins, East Asia, Harrison and Beardsley. 

MODERN CHINA: Griggs. 

JAPANESE LITERATURE: Burks. 

CHINESE LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY: Vincent Y. C. Shih, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

MODERN JAPAN: Wilson; 1) Taisho Era, Robert Scalapino, University 
of California, Berkeley; 2) Appraisals of the American Occupation, Burks. 


Program Committee 
Ardath W, Burks, Chairman Richard K. Beardsley, Vice-Chairman 
Department of Political Science Center for Japanese Studies 
Rutgers University University of Michigan 
New Brunswick, New Jersey Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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IMPORTANT STUDIES IN THE 
LANGUAGE, CULTURE, AND HISTORY 
OF THE FAR EAST 
A LINGUISTIC STUDY OF THE SHIH MING 


INITIALS AND CONSONANT CLUSTERS “ ? 

By Nicholas Cleaveland Bodman. The sound glosses-of the Shih-ming, 
written by Liu Hsi, provide new data for reconstructing the phonology 
of the Late Han; and Liu Shi’s language proves ‘to be a link between 
Archaic and Ancient Chinese. An important study. $3.50 


THE JAPANESE AND SUN YAT-SEN 


By Marius B. Jansen. A story never told before—of the revolutionary, 
Sun Yat-sen, and the help he and his followers found in Japan in the 
years between 1895 and 1915. $4.00 


HISTORY OF THE NATION OF THE ARCHERS 
(THE MONGOLS) 


By Gricor oF AKANC’ 

The Armenian Text, edited with an English Translation and Notes, by 
Robert P. Blake and Richard N. Frye, together with a study of the 
Mongolian names and terms in the “History” by Francis Woodman 
Cleaves. The onslaught of the “scourge of God,” an eyewitness account 
of the cataclysmic invasion of the Near East by the Mongols. $3.50 


A SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES ON JAPAN 
IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 

Compiled by Hugh Borton, Serge Elisséeff, William W. Lockwood, and 
John C. Pelzel. A revised and enlarged edition of this important work, 


containing more than 1700 titles, carefully chosen, arranged and in- 
dexed. $5.00 


CHINA’S RESPONSE TO THE WEST 


A Documentary Survey (1839-1923) 

By Ssii-yi Téng and John King Fairbank. A collection of documents 
showing the reaction of Chinese leaders to the influx of Western ideas 
in the century before the Communist conquest, providing perspective on 
the great ideological change of modern times. $6.75 
(Research Guide for “China’s Response to the West,” containing es- 
sential Notes, Sources, Bibliography, and Glossary of Chinese names and 
terms, now available also. Paper covers, $4.00) 
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